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-ON 


HUSBANDRY. 


BE. $.S 4% L 
A GENERAL INTRODUCTION, 


SHE WING, 
That Agriculture is the Bafis and Support ofall flou- 


~ rifhing Communities ;—-the antient and prefent State of 
that ufeful Art 3—Agriculture, Manufactures, Trade, 
and Commerce juftly harmonized ;—of the right Culti- 
vation ef our Colonies ;—together with the Defects, 
« Omiffions, and poflible Improvements i in Engilfh Huf- 


bandry. 
Be Feige A ai ogy 


An Account of fome Experiments tending to im- 
prove the Culture of LUCERNE by Tran/plantation: Being, 
the firft Experiments of the Kind hitherto made and pub- 
lifhed in England :-From whence it appears, that Lucerne 
is.an Article > of § great Importance in Englifh Hufbandry. 


The eo iluftrated with Five Copper - plates, and 
Twenty-five Reprefentations cut on Wood. | 


To which is prefixed, 


An EptstTue Dedicatory in Verfe. 


The Srconp get corrected and enlarged, 


By the Revd. Watter Harrg, A. M, 


Canon of Windfor, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl 
of CHESTERFIELD. 


LOND O Ne 


Printed for W. FrepeRicx, at Bath; W. Jounston, 
Ludgate-fireet , and fold by Rostnsay and RogBerrts, at 
N° 25, in Pater-nofter Row, and J. Donsuey, Pall-mall. 


M.DCC.LXX. 


HIST@RICAL 


Non affeveravi que vaftitas hujus fcientize contineret, cuncta 
me dicturum, fed quedam: nam illud in unius hominis prus 
dentiam cadere non poterat : neque enim ulla eft difciplina 
aut ars quz fingulari confummata fit ingenio, 

Columella de Re Ruff. L, V. p. 166 8vo Edit. Steph, 


Pe eR eee Ss 
SENT TO A PERSON OF QUALITY, 


WITH 


THE. ESSAYS ON HUSBANDRY. 


7 THOU, with love of agriculture feiz’d ; 
Pleafing, and from thy own good-nature pleas’d ; 
Ennobled by thy birth, and from thy mind, 

With travel polith’d, and in courts refin’d ; 

Perufe thefe Essays in thy W * * fhades, 

‘Repos’d near murm’ring rills and opening glades ; 

- ‘Thefe thew Thee half the ftores that Paue’s yields, 

And with a double verdure cloathe the fields ; 

At once prolong, and multiply the fpring, . 

Till barren heaths rejoice, and defarts ring ; 

Till naked wilds are cloath’d with crops unknown, 

Playts not their children, herbage not their own. 


! 


Check’d by ftri@t laws, the vampires of the earth? 
Fall in full bloom, or perifh at their birth: ot 
ViGiim to induftry the DwaLeE ° expires, 

And maim’d OENANTHE'’ < fullenly retires ; 
The hypocrite Napetus “ feels. the ftroke, 
Wrapt up and muffled in religion’s cloak ; 


* Hurtful weeds. 

» Common night-fhade. York/hire 
© Water drop-wort. 
# Monks-hood, or fryar’s cowl. eae 
eS | zo. 


iv Vee fnt fo toa Perfor if Qualys Ge. 


In vain the BELLADONNA * mercy cries : aed 
(Whofe crimfon-blufh with Tyrian luftre vies ;) f 
She pleads unpity’d, and unpity’d dies. 

Whilft haggér’d ftep-dames fearch for deaths in, vain, 
And mutt’ring curfe their once-prolific-plain ... - 


"What tho’ thy eyes have gaz’d on Guipo’s line, 
Corregian foftnefs, RAPHAEL’s airs divine ? 

Yet meads and lawns may ftill deferve thy care ; 
The landfcapes of LoRAIN were copy’d there. 


Be thine the Art t’enrich the poor man’s toil, © 
And cultivate the genius of the foil; 
To drive from hunger’s bofom ev’ry groan, 
And blefs a Jittle empire of thy own. 
Thus He, f. whofe foul was long with glory fir’d, 
Wifely and humbly from the world retir’d : 
Greatnefs and wealth had fatisfy’d his view ; 
He had a paffion to be happy too : 
Weary ‘of grandeur, languifhing for reft, 
Fatigu’d with pomp, ind Goins to be bleft ! 
ene tho’ he knew henkind., and long was known 3 | 
In AcRAm’s ® vales he pafs’d his hours alone; ; 
Qne cultur’d grove fupply’d the Flercynian wood ; 
His pond, a fea; his rivulet, a flood. 
Each hill and current bore poetic names, 
Here tow’rd Vesuvio, and there roul’d a THAMEs. 
Around him yeomen’s fons as courtiers wait, 


And Virgin's Groroics made the Code of State. 


July 20, 1768, | Ww, H. 


¢ The deadly night- es 

§ Dioclefian. 

& Acram, the capital of Cheatin. fituated on the banks of 
the Savus. [Formerly Creatia was a part of the old Dau- 
MATIA, | 


Never was feen a more ont tra&t of ground than the profs 
pect about deram. 


CONTENTS of E SSAY. I. 


N. B, EZ be Pafiges marked sus *, are in the 
Notes: | | 


Urhor's Agee and si for TERING 1 on 
agriculture, p. I. 
Eigland | claims the pre- -eminence in that art, p. 15. 
2. Seealfo p. 46, 47. 
DireCtors of national lnulbandry ought to be ap- 
pointed, p. 2. 
Hartlid, on. this account, encouraged and fupported 
by Cromwell, Ib1da Fe. 1jc 
Lands of England may be improved one fixth part, 
more, P. 25 3. 
_ A piéture of fuch improvements taken from a Ger- 
man. author, and from Statius, p. 3, 4 
Many great and new national advantages to 1 ob- 
tained from promoting agriculture, p. 4.——8. | 
See alfo p. ro—13, and p. 20. 
Inftances of negleét, in this point, drawn from 
Italy, Spain, ee. p. 8, 9. 
The number of men a nation can fpare for land and __ 
fea-fervice, €?c. without detriment to hufbandry, 
. p. 9,,10. and notes *. 
Locke’s opinion of national induftry in cultivating 
_ the earth, p. ro. 
Examples of induftry and negleét in -hufbandry - 
taken from the Romans, Ijraclites, and from the 


I ee writings : 


vi Contents of Essay ¥. : 
writings e Mofes, p. 14, 15.—Columella’s opinioti 
on this fubject, rbid, 

Agriculture the main fupport of commerce, trade, 
“manufactures, (Ge. p. tAs E55 ise, 

Flemifb hutbandry , in what its excellence confifted, 
p.-15,:16,. See alloxp. Ais 45: Pie 

Kings and ftatcfinen mutt fet the example in mat- 
ters of hufbandry, and encourage it, p. 16. 
Inftanced in the character of Uzziah; from the 
writings of Homer, from fome remarks of Dry- 
den; from the life of Dioclefian; from the con- 
dué of Conftantine IV ; and from Xenophon’s ac- 
count of Cyrus, p. 16—18. 

— Homer's picture of Laertes examined, p. 19—21._ 

_ Farther national advantages refulting from @ right 

attention to agriculture, p.22, 23, 24, 26. 

The home produétions of agriculture greatly more: 
advantageous to a nation than any trade or ma- 

~ nufa€ture can be that Shem upon foreign ma- 
terials, p. 24—27, and p. 

Acriculture can never be cea fuppreffed. G.- 
“Plattes’s fine idea upon that fubject, p. 25. 

Colber’s great error in eftablifhing over-elegant 
manufactures, and making all forts of opis bocig 
Terie, &tc. p. 26—28. 

National riches muft not be obtained too compen- 
dioufly, p. 28, 29. , 

State of the maggie) of hufbandry 4 in the firft 
ages, p. 31. 

Author’s apoftrophé, in behalf of the | poor farmer 
and peafant, p. 24, 36, and 37. 

Knowledge in hufbandry only to be acquired by a 
feries of experiments, yudicioufly made and faith- 
fully related, p. 37.—G. Plattes’s notion on this. 
head, with an account of that Tas facay + Ph man - 
and his writings on agriculture, p. 34, 35 * : 

The new hafbandry recommended, p. 375 “and 
ry Pp. 38, 39. | 

: The 


‘Contints of Essay 1. vii 
The bett ufe land can be put to, is, to. cultivate 
_ that crop, whatever it be, that produces the 
greateft profit valued in money, p. 38, 39. 
Many new forts of food for cattle remains ftill to be 
brought into ufe, p. 38 and 40; See alfop. 15, 
16, 


Hiftory of agriculture from.the timies of Varro, Vir= 
gil, and Columella, tll the middle of Henry 
Villth’s reign, p. 41. 

Its revival about that period in ltaly, England, 
France, and Flanders, and cotitinued down till 
the year 1660, p. 4144, (Fe. 

Of the advantages accruing to England fromthe ex= 
portation of corn, which took place foon after the 
reftoration, pi 49-54. 

Other hufbandry-improvements fuggetted + 
draining of fens and moraffes ; ‘She ocala 

lands from the fea ;~inclofing heaths and com- 
mons ; as alfo royal. forefts and chaces ;—bring- 
ing fome parts of grafs-commons, downs, and 
wilds into culture ; ; and a better divifion and ap- 
propriation-of arable common-fields, Wei p. 54 
58. 

State of hufbandry in England, fforn. the feftoration 
to the prefent time, p. 58. 

Prefent {tate oF hufbandry i in Scotland, ibid, 

Ireland, pi §9-—~62: 

— Lrance, p: 02— O76 

~ Italy, p. 67, 68, 

~ Savgy and Sardinia, p- 6g. 

- Poland, ibid. 

wa Holland, ibid. 

a Switzerland, p. Mates 

o——— Sweden. 

——. Denmark. — 

Duchy of Wirtemberg. » 

Saxony and Hanover: 

= Spain: 


A 4 England 


vill: Contents of Essay I. 


i Sal in what refpeécts it is ftill improveable in 
hufbandry.—Particularly in the culture of wheat, 
Pp. 8490. 

Query, if we know in general the right quantity of 
feeds which is -requifite to be fown? p. g1, 92. 
New forts of herbage to be introduced for the bet- 
ter and more plentiful fupport of cattle—The 
various forts of water they drink to be more care- 

fully examined into, p. 92. 


A {pring-wheat propofed ;—and the culture of Sy- 


rian wheat. New kitts of HE leone maize, 
Ge. p. 93, 94 


Difcovery to be made of many fucculent, annual 


plants, that draw their nourifhment more” from 


the air and influences-of the atmofphere, than © 


from the earth, p. 94.—The great importance 
of fuch a difcovery, p. 95. 


New leguminous plants to: be intredudeditém. | 


other countries for the fupport of cattle, ibid. 
Trials to be made on the, Algarobale and Cale- 
venche bean, ibid. and 96. 
‘Indian kine recommended; and why? p. 96. 
The Angora and Tripoli goat, ibid. and 97. 
A larger breed of mules 3 ; and why ? p. 97. 98. 
Corn to be fold by weight, and not by meafure, 
_ ibid. 
Spaniff and Sicilian wheat recommended, p. 99-— 


Ufetul timber-trees, and not ornamental preeays 


ibid. 


The culture of the nishedrioiifh tree Hdebivimenidedl : 


with its hiftory, ufes, and the manner of raifine 


it, p. I02—I05. —The horfe-chefnut of Great: 
Ti artary, the Siberian cytifus’s, and acorn-cheinut- 


of North-America, p. 105. 


Of mulberry-trees, and breeding ilk worms, ibid. . 


and 106. 
Of bees, p. 107-111. 


Of 


Contents of Essay I. ix 


«———Of feedfmen and nurfery-men, for raifing 
ufeful trees ‘and hufbandry-plants in counties. re- 
mote from London, p. 111, 112. 

-Of quick-fet hedges of new kinds, and 
slanted in anew manner, p. 113-115. 

Regulations about preferving game, and hindering 
trefpaffes, recommended for “the fake of hufband- 
men, p. 115. 

Public granaries confidered, with ASEAN, for 
and again{ft them, p. 116—119. 

New water colours to be difcovered, and aneeares 
for dyers, p. 119, 120. . 

Remarks on the culture of indigo in our colonies, 
p» 120—122. 

Other imptovements fuggefted, relating to the huf- 
bandry in our colonies, p, 123. 

The fophora-grafs propofed to our culture and 
ftudy, p. 124. 

The wax-tree of Norib-America recommended, to 
, the colonifts, ibid. 

Its nature, ufes and profit, &c. p. 125—129. 

Great improvements to be made in our new acquifi- 
tions of Canada, F. lorida, €$c.—In the culture of 

+ native and foreign vines particularly, p. 129—— 
2 Fe In the article of horned cattle of ‘the 
beeve kind, p. 135, 136.—Of introducing horfes 
and fheep, p..136, 137.—Goats and chevereuils, 
p. 137, 138.—Of the fur-trade, p. 139,—Of 

~ timber-trees, maize, olives, cotton, indigo, to- 
bacco, faffron, hemp, colours for painters, ayac- 
wood, achetchy, plat de bois, falfaparilla, fam- 
fras, ivi liane, &°c.—As alfo of marle, gyp- 
fum, fine clays, bricks, %¢. p. 140—146. 

Of European improvements,. The culture of the 
larch-tree, p. 146—153. +9 

‘A book of agriculture (formed on a new princi- 
ple) recommended to charity- {chools. _ The idea 

of 


~ 


BEN 


x: ConTrEnTs of Essay 4. 


of a German prince, and Lord Molefworth on that 
head, p. 155, 150. 

The Bern and Dublin focieties for promoting huf- 
bandry commended, and the fociety in London 
for encouraging ufeful arts, p. 158. | 

Humanity and indulgence to be fhewn to the labo- 
rious hufbandman, p. 159—161. 

The Flemifh cuftom of letting Seu: on improvement, 

. 160. 

Seale a principal concern of princes and 
{tates, p. 161, 162. 

Study of plants recommended, both as matters. of 
aericulture and medicine, ibid. 

Agriculture, commerce, and manufaétures to be 
‘harmonized, p. 163. 

Folly of Spaiz, in wanting to gain money too com- 
pendioufly, ibid. and 164. 

How far colonies have advanced the internal 
ftreneth of England, p. 165. 

Remarks on the dearneis of our wai enatee ibid. 

‘and 166, 167. 

How far our population has increafed or decreafed 
for two centuries paft? p, 167. 

As much {pent in England on tea, ec. as would 
maintain four millions of fubjeéts in bread only, 
Dp. 160,167. 

Eafi- India trade ; how far advantageous to Sk Sede ? 

Pt Or. 

Mines (in foreion che, how far profitable to 
the mother-country ? p. 168—170. 

A curious fable on that fubject, p. 171-174 

Bringing much money into a kingdom does not 
neceffarily, but. ufually, introduce luxury and 
dearnefs of provifions, €¥¢, p. 17.4: | 

Various inftances alledged in behalf of the firft part. 
of the affertion, p. 174-197. S 

Spain ruined by neglecting agriculture at home, p: 


"277, 178s y 
Col- 


Conrents of Essay I. ne 


_ Colbert half-ruined France by introducing elegant 
and trifling manufactures, and neglesting ie 

_ / culture of the land, p. 178, 1.79, e. . > 
Agriculture neglected, or extinguifhed, in.one coun- 

try, neceffarily breaks forth in another, p. 18 3 

Exemplified in England, ibid. 

Cowley’s fine defcription, of the e Hage ifb climate, p . 
184, 185. Fi 

Character of Cowley, p. 186. 

‘Farther eloge on England, p. 187. 05 > 

England, a tract of country well circumftanced "h 
improvements in hufbandry ; and why? p. 188, 
189. 

aiid admits nothing in hufbandry, but from ex- 
perience, p. 189. 

Laments he could procure no more inftruc- 
tions from fenfible practical hufbandmen, ibid. 
and 190. 

-——Obferves, that we have made fewer i improve- 
ments in agriculture, in the prefent century, than 
we are apt “to imagine at firft fight, p. 190. . 

Various examples legend by way of proof, 

* lain BIE lege 

His regard to plain experienced hufbandmen, 
fuch as common fenfible farmers, p. 194. 

Some fuperftitions in hufbandry taken notice of, p. 
195, 196. 

How to wean the common theron from his 
prejudices? p. 196, 197. 

An exhortation to country-gentlemen and yeomen 
to underftand hufbandry in their own perfons, p. 
197—201. 

Xenophon’s treatife of Oeconomics recommended, Dp. 

Dit 

The great confequence to ftates of confidering huf- . 
bandmen as moft ufeful members of fociety, p. 

- 202, 203. And again, p. 205. 


Hut 


73 ae Conrents of Essay-]. + 


Hufbandry will evér be in an improveable fate, P 
204. 

Author’s reafons for writing on that fubject, ibid. 
and 205. : 

Virgil’s character, as a writer on agriculture, p. 
206—210. 

New eee recommended in gi only, and 
why? p. 209, 210. 

Apology for intermixing paffagés from Scripture 
with Effays on hufbandry, and a pet dopa se ‘ 
figned, p. 210—212. — ; 


The Enp of the Contents of the First Essay. 


f 1 ns 
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bia Resta peat ice 


.GON-TEN-TS of ESSAY Il. 


N. B. bs be Paffages, marked thus ™, are in i the 
Notes. . : 


“AE ftimonies concerning lucerne, from the days 
of Varro and Virgil ‘to the prefent time, p. 
—I 
When lucerne was firft dicovered, and ufed as food 
for cattle, p. 15. 
Three methods of raifing it, p- T.Z5. fps | 
Hiftory of the progrefs of its culture, p. a 19. 
_ Lucerne an univerial grower, p. 20. 
What foil fitteft for it, p. 21 —23. 
Hard to fay why it is called lucerne, ibid. 
Author’s firft experiment, in large, for raifing it in 
a nurfery, and tranfplanting it, p. 24—34. 
How to apply a lucerne-plantation to the. beft ad- 
- vantage p. 34—38. 
The matter’s prefence and the extirpation of weeds 
indifpenfably neceflary, p. 38—44. 
Induftry in pancetare {trongly recommended, p- 


4 

cons not 'to ue fown with fpring-corn, p.. 47, 48. 
Drilled lucerne greatly affifted by filling up the va- 
~-eancies with tranfplanted roots, p. 49. 

‘The opinion of fome hufbandmen examined, who 
~ propofe fowing lucerne broad- caft way, with 

vetches, ibid. 

Beft to fow it with plants that aie at the 

fame time when the lucerne ripens, p. 4 

Not advifable to fow it with oats, p. os eee 

Nor with other ‘{pring- corn, in our climate, 


2 ES 
Of 


a 


XIV ConTEentTs- of Essay Il. 


Of the proper number of tranfplanted ae roots 
neceflary. for-filling.an acre,.p. 55. 

“Péculiar advantage in tranfplanting lucerne, ibid. 

Of faljfied cytifus, p. 56. 

Remarks .on tap-rooted plants, like lucerne, p. 57 
—O62, 

Lucerne may be. cut as often in England as in any 
other country, p. 62. | 

A. bad plant miftaken for lucerne, p. 63, 

An occafional account of that eminent hufbandman 
G. Plattes, p. 63, 64. * 

The grand object i in hufbandry is to make the 

profits out-balance the expences of culture, p, 

65. | 

The obftinacy and prejudices of hufbandmen con- 
fidered, ibid. and 66. 

Hufbandry mutt be the peculiar care of good kings 
and wife ftates p. 67—-69. 

_ An experiment to know what {pace the roots of all 

cultivated field-vegetables require, p. 69—73. 


ES) Seg erp cir’ 
Of the beauty and wholefomenefs of lucerne, p. 
7 Ito | | : 


fos ie Ft Soa 8 
3 Lucerne not to be grazed. Of fences, p. 75—49 
: Bel atta a 


The | management of lucerne-nurferies, and of burn- 
. ‘beating, p. 8 Creer 90 


SEC ses Eig 
re of fowing lucerne. Times and manner of 
EES It, p. 90-97. 
es BC We 


The expence of cultivating lucerne, p. aa a 
| ECT. 


ConTENTS~ ~of Essay I, xe 


SECA: Vi. 


hoe:ploughing, and other methods af ri nk 
_ the en aton “clean, p-:100. 


SEC 4 VII. 
Author an advocate for minting lucerne, P. 108—= 
I13. 
\ StEXC -TE OVA 


‘Whether Jucerne impoverifhes the ground? An- 
. fwered in the negative, p. 114—-116, | 


G7 GT dt 
Of the head-lands and afpects of a lucerne-planta- 
54 p. 116—118, . 


| SEC T. .F 
The produce and profits of an acre of lucerne, p. 
“118124, 
SEC T. XI. 


‘A difficulty in Columella explained, when he fays, 
| 6 that one acre (JucERuM) of lucerne will main- 
tain three horfes plentifully the wale year,” p. 

| ‘124-127, | 


§ EC PT,’ Xl. 


Of feeding horfes with lucerne.—Lucerne recom 
mended to our colonies, " 127-1 33. 


Ss f Cc T. XIII. 
Of Fathing cattle with lucerne, p: 134—1 ye 


: SE cht “Xv; 
The early appearance of Incerne, p. 138, 139+ 


SECT, 


xvi Contents of Essay UE 


Siz CITD XY a 
_ Tranfplanted lucerne preferred.—Sketch of a pars 
 rallel between lucerne and fainfoin, p. 139-141, 


STRAT) ORVE 
The revived practice of harrowing lucerne examin- 
ed, p. 148—153. 


SUBVC TT. XVIE 
Of lucerne-hay, with rules for making it, and pre- 
ferving it. A Carniolian hay-ftack, or hay-barn, 
for receiving it, p. 153—163. 


S BoC el.7, KVIT, 

_ A digreffion, wherein it 1s fhewn, that many good 
practices in agriculture may be borrowed from 
nations whom we look upon as quite ignorant in 
matters of hufbandry,—Exemplified in harrow- 
ing, covering feeds, breaking and dividing the 


8 


earth, Se. p. 163-176. 


: 5 EC TT. XIX. 
Of neatnefs in hufbandry, and deftroying weeds in 
_a lucerne-plantation.— When to cut lucerne for 
green fodder.—Author diffuades the cultivator 
from letting lucerne ftand to feed, except in one 
inftance.—Foreign feed recommended.—How 
to act if the plants flower in the nurfery, p. 176 


ome T 


ro Ns Eg DIMER Ce 
Better to cut lucerne with a reap-hook, than mow 
it.— The beauty, variety, and ufe of a lucerne- 
plantation.—Lucerne good for fheep and deer, 
p. 180-184. | 


SECT, 


baka Contents of Essay li. wit 
fp BC. Ty  XXE 

Farther direétions about tranfplanting. ‘The hardie 
“hefs ee lucerne in bearing cold, p. 184, 18 Bs cui ts 


SE C T. XXIL 


Of the various accidents and injuries to which lus 
_cerne is pe p. 186—i9f. - 


SEC T. xxt 
How to know young lucerne i in onder to weed it; 


P. QT; hee 


sty a SECT. XXIV. 
Rules for faving and gathering lucerne-feed;, p, 
192—196. ) 


i OPT Gra Mya. & Qe 
What fort of lucerne is beft for ee Sa Pp 
—197—199: 


SEC T. XXVI. 
Some objections anfwered, with relation to the pre- 
fent difcovery of acai lucerne by tranfplan- 
tation, p. 200——202.. ) 


SE. © Te XXVIL 


An inquiry into the reafons of the prejudices which 
farmers and labourers entertain in oppofition te 
the New Hujfbandry, p. 202-206, 


SEC T. XXVIII. 
Of drilling lucerne ; and the ufe of the jointed fcrew- 
_ borer, Pp 206-210, 


\ eehee SE GD, 


# 
, 


Xviil Contents-of Essay I, | 


| SS E esr. XXIX, 
How to manage large plantations of. lucerne, in he 
cheapeft, fafeft, and moft ceconomical manner, 
Pp. 210—215. | 


. * 


SE bot XXX, 


Mifcellaneous obfervations, and fhort ufeful hints 
concerning lucerne, p. 215, 216. 


SE Cc T. XXXI. 
Farther remarks on the neceflity of ufing manures, 
—Alfo on neat accurate hufbandry, p. 216—~ 
225. 


Env of the Contzw'rs of the Srconp Essay. 


A Litt 


Mee [ xx] 


fl Litt of Bie Coprzn-Piates in this 
Work. 


BASS aA ¥ | 
HA, Ras branch of the Apher “trey 


p. 1 
PLATE i. Mit is Copalm, and Saf ifras-tree, 
Salfaparilla, Paffion-thorn, Equine, bearded Liane, 
Plat de Bois, and Achetchy,.p. 143. : 
Pratez. III. A branch of the Larch- -tree, P. 146. 


ESSAY UI. 


Prate IV. A Lucerne-plant, with the manner of 
clipping the ftalks, and pruning: the* root for 
tranfplanting, pias 

Prater V. A lucerne-plant jive shel old ; ano- 
ther 4 week old. TLucerne-leaves in their natu- 
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{1.) HE Indigo plant ;_ leaf, flower, pods, 
Ieee and its appearance ai cutting, 


p. 1 
(2.) T Bs ee ; leaf and fruit, p. 12 AG 
(3.) Seétion of the fruit or nut in its natural 


: hzesp,-126, 
We Wa ESSAY 


xx REPRESENTATIONS, &%, 
| Eso A He. : 


j (4.) } Plan of an experiment, how to know the ‘full 
extenfion of the roots of plants, p. 72. 

-(5.) The French Ecobiie, or Englifo Beating-axe, - 

; , | 


(6.) The Teal Zappeta, being a Paring, or Beat- 
ing-axe, ufed in the year 1569, p. 88, 
(7.) The Italian Baill, or field-fpade, .p, 88, 
(8.) The Three-pronged {pade, p. 103. 
(g.) The Zappetino, p. 104. | 
‘(10.) Law/on’s {crape-all, p..105, 
(y1.) Blythe's plough, p. 106, | 
(12.) Front and back-view of a Carniohan hay-ftack, 
or corn-{tack, p, 160. : Mah ates 
(13.) The fide-view of the fame, p. 161. 
_* (14.) A Swedifb harrow, p. 164. OE 2 
. (15.) . The teeth in the rows, a, a. p, 165. 
(16.) And in the rows, 0. 3. ibid. © 
_(17.) ——Curved tynes work more effectually than 
G . ftraight ones, p, 166. 
(18.) An Italian harrow at work, p, 168, 
_(1g.) An Enghfb harrow in the year 1669, p. 170. 
(20.) A French harrow. Ibid. 4 
(21.) The Italian Traina, or drag, for fmoothing - 
the furface of the ground after ploughing 
-'< and harrowing, p.172, a 
{22.) The old Englfb Maul, or Clodding-beetle, 


| Pp: 174. 

(23.) The old Engh/b Hack, p. 175. 
_(24.) The jointed Screw-borer, p. 207. 
— f25.) The Drill-rake, p. 212, 
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That Agriculture is the Bafis'and Support of all 
flourifhing Communities ;—the antient and pre- 
fent State of that ufeful Art ;—Agriculture, Ma- 
nufactures, Trade, and Commerce juftly harmo- 
nized ;— of the right Cultivation of our Colonies; 
—together with the Defects, Omiffions, and pof- 
fible Improvements. in EnGLisH Husbandry. — 
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Bees SA Youd, 
_ The Bree Importance of Agriculture, tts Difitin 
| Improvements, &c. &e. | 


HEN I fay that thefe eflays on atten 
/ dry are written in imitation of Cowley’s ef- - 


fays on fubjects of a like nature, I am in- 


clined to hope that the reader will allow me to have 


chofen a very pleafing and inftructive model. 
One large part of the prefent work was originally 


_nothing more than the fubftance of anfwers to feveral 


letters from curious gentlemen who requefted the 
author to give them his advices and directions con- 
cerning the new foreign method of tran/planting lu- 
cerne, and that as long fince as the year 1757. 

It is with fome regret that we fee works of this 


nature publifhed annually in France and other coun- 


tries, and difperfed through Europe with high repu- 
tation, when it is well known that England, if its 
inhabitants would apply themfelves to carry on im- 
provements in hufbandry, might exceed, and in all 


~ probability ever will exceed any other nation in the 


culture of land. So that what Varro faid of Italy in 
antient times, may be juftly applied at prefent, and 
with undoubted pre-eminence, to this kingdom: 
Ecquam terram cultiorem vidittis *-- Nullam arbitror 
efie, que TAM TOTA fit CULTA. 

Yet ftill there is room left for acquiring freth 
knowledge i in various branches of hufbandry : And 


of courte it is much to be wifhed, that fome proper 


A pers 
© De Re Rite ble G, 2s: 
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perfon or perfons were appointed toexecute amonegft 
us what MZ. Du Hamel and others carry on with fuch 
uncommon fuccefs in a neighbouring kingdom : * 

And that public premiums from the government, 

or provincial fub{criptions from individuals, might 

be allotted yearly to the beft productions of grain, 
erafies, Sc. in fuch manner as the feveral con- 

tributors and: encouragers fhall think fit to fpe- 

eify yi! ? 

As Faahand is fo juftly celebrated for its know- 
ledge and induitry in the culture of land, there are 
great reafons to hope that fome public eftablifhment 
will be fet on foot for the improvement of hufban- 
dry, and then all writers of an inferior order, like 
myfelf, will, or at leaft ought to be beft contented 
with fubmitting their few obfervations and experi- 
ments to the revifaland correction of more experi- 
enced judges. ah 9 slates Sea als eta 

_It is undoubtedly needlefs to urge how jufta title, 
agriculture has to claim theencouragement and pro-. 
tection of the ftate.-—The annual produce of the 
lands in England, only, is fuppofed to amount to 
twenty millions feriing.—If hufbandry therefore 

: could 
~£ Samuel Hartlib, a célebrated writer on hufbandfy in the laft 
century, a gentleman much beloved and efteemed by Milton, in 
his preface to the work, commonly called his Lecacy, laments 
greatly that no public direétor of hufbandry was eftablifhed in Eng- 
land BY AUTHORITY ; and that we had not adopted the Fle- 
mife caftom of letting farms upon improvement. <* If it pleafes 
God” (fays he) to blefs thefe motions, and that, accordingly, the 
national hufbandry of this commonwealth be improved, we may’ 
hope, through God’s blefling, to fee better days, and be able to 
bear neceffary and public burdens with more eafe to ourfelves, 
-_ ahd-benefitto human fociety, than hitherto we could attain to.” | 
PREF. p. 2. 4°. 1651. ‘Cromwell, in conféquence of this admi= 
rable performance, allowed Hartib a penfion of .100/. a year’s 
-and Harthé afterwards, the better to fulfil the intentions of his 
benefactor, procured Dr. Béaiz’s excellent annotations on the 
weeny: with other valuable pieces from his numerous correfpon- 
ents. 
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could be improved but one sfrxth part more, (as upon 
the whole it certainly may * ) what a glorious ac-- 
quifition would this fingle circumftance introduce * 
amongit us, ° and that by multiplying induftry and 
wealth without ittcreate of luxury ? ‘pei ips pius 
quiefius, F ftabiliffimus. 

And here (if the pais can be induced to ima- 
gine that any thoughtis worth adopting from anold 
German author) I wifh husbandry might be im- 
proved amoneft us to fuch a degree, that, if Fulius 
Czfarorourown Fitz- Herbert *** couldreturn to life 
and-re-vifit England, they might confefs, when they 
lifted theireyes towards the heavens, they recollected 
the fame ftars in their old fituations and relative dif- 
tances, but, upon cafting their eyes down to the 
ground, faw a foil cultivated in a new manner, and 
enriched with fuch a ‘variety of vegetables to them 
unknown, that they would’eladly be informed what 
aight be the name of this new country?” 

The aftonifhment of a perfon, upon fuch a fipse 
-pofed occafion, may fervé to put one in mind of 
what occurred to Achilles when he waked, ‘after his 
mother Thetis had conveyed him i in his fleep from 
yy eaeeng , “his: 


a It has been afferted by an able writer, and I think proved, 
that France, with commonly good hufbandry, might fupport ma- 
ny millions more of people than it maintains ‘at prefent. Police 
des grainesa Berlin, 12°. 1755. p. 12. The fame, mutatis mus 
tandis, may be applied.to England. ' 

» «<The improving a kingdom, in ‘matter of hufbandry, is bet- 
ter than conguering @ new kingdom.” HIARTLIB’ s Legaty, Pp. 42. 
3d edit. 4°. 1655. 

© Caro de Re Ruf. in procm. ifbitay <7 

In-urbe luxuries creatur: Ex luxuria exiftat avaritia necefle eft: 
Ex avaritia erumpat audacia : Inde omnia feelera ac maleficia 
Bignuntur. Vita autem hec ruftica, quam tu agreffem vocas, . 
a eet diligentix, jultitiz magiftra eft. 

Turis Orat. pro Sext. Rofcios. 

4 Anthony Fitz-Herbert, judge of Common-pleas, the father of 


Englifh hutbandry.in the reign of Henry VIII. See more con- 
cerning him in this Essay, and Essay II. Se. 2. - 
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his preceptor Chiron. Moft readers of claffical know- 
ledge will recolle@ the paflage. | 


- Cum pueri tremefacta quies, oculiq; jacentis 
Infufum fenfere diem; ftupet acte primo.— 
Que Joca?—Qui fluétus ?—Ubi Pelion?—Om- 

nia verfat, 
Atq; ignota videts dubitatq; agnofcere matr eM. 


«¢ Which verfes,” as Dryden fays, (fpeaking of ano- 
ther paffage equally animated in the fame author) 
*¢ would coft me a whole day to tranflate ;” and 
therefore I fhall modeftly leave them to fome abler 
hand. 

All obferving men muft.have remarked that our 
land has ever paid its grateful acknowledgments to 
the ftate, and the more its produce and profits are 
augmented by public encouragements and private 
generofities, the more chearfully are its proprietors 
enabled to contribute their affiftances towards the 
well-being and profperity of the government. 

Agrarian laws, well contrived and judicioufly en- 
forced, are the fhining ornament of codes and pan- 
deéis. Witnefs our own law concerning the expor- 
tation of grain, and the bounty annexed thereto. 

It is certain that agriculture, beyond any other 
profeffion of gain, confers the greateft advantages | 
on its own country; and thofe who confider it at- 
tentively throughits feveral {tages of operation, may 
compare it to the leaves of atree whichopen, fpread, . 
grow verdant, die, and fall to the roots of the pa-. 
rent-trunk that produced them, where they turn to — 
manure, and carry on re- produétion the enfuing 
year. 

No one ever knew the advantages of hufbandry, . 
‘or the inconveniences that arife from its difconti- 
nuance, better than our Hoi Virgil : For inftead 

5 eos of 


° 
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of defcribing all the dreadful confequences of war 
in every kind, nay even without mentioning fire, 
{word, plunder, and famine, he only fays in a few 
words, 


NON ULLUS ARATRO 
DIGNUS HONOS; /qualent abduttis arvacolonis. 


And,by that way, though the cafe may be different, 
‘yet the effects are equally hurtful in times of peace, 
if the art of agriculture be not juftly encouraged and 
honoured. 

To encourage this art therefore is to affift nature 
in her operations, for it is agriculture that deter- 
mines the phy/ical ftrength of any ftate : And is the 
ftream that overflows the land with plenty and po- 
pulation, though the true fource thereof may be 
unknown to us. 


Que dat aquas, faxo latet hofpita nympha fub imo.— 


Simple and uncompounded in the beginning, it 
appears to contain no great matter that is interefting 
or ftriking ; but on clofer examination refembles 
thofe little elevations of earth which continue to rife 
imperceptibly, and at length clofe the farthermoft 
point of view in the landfcape with a range of Alps 
that feem to touch the fkies. 

Agreeably to this, it has been afferted by the beft 
writers, antient and modern, that agriculture is the 
fupport of ftates : The bafis of commerce and inde- 


pendency,® Nor could any thing make us forget 
A 3 thefe 


& *¢ In whatever age we find a country grofsly ignorant of a- 
griculture, we may be affured it muft have been but thinly inha- 
bited : And perhaps the {warms of people that iffued from nor- 
thern nations into fouthern climes were not fo much a proof of 

‘ ‘ pa- 
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thefe truths, but becaufe they are common ones; 
mankind being naturally fond of novelty, and too 
apt to prefer the /howy to the ufeful, or overlook 
what is vear, in order to fpeculate upon that which 
is diffant. Yet it is always beft to prefer plain, ob- 
vious, and {imple truths, as proving-in the end 
moft ufeful, as well as moft univerfal. The wealth 
or indigence of a nation takes its decifive turn, in 
proportion ‘as the earth is well or ill cultivated, Ve- 
getable nature receives affiftances from the precau- 
tions and encouragement of a wife legiflator ; in- 
duftry awakens at the call, and undertakes with 
chearfulnefs whatever is propofed with reafon, and 
patronifed by the power of a prudent adminiftra- 
sire tit 7 | 
Since arts and {ciences have arifen amongft us to 
fuch high perfection, mankind feems to. apply itfelr 
more to the produciions of art than thofe of nature. * 
And hence it happens that the primitive fource of 
“wealth and the vital fupport of -no lefs than the 
whole human fpecies are both configned to the ma- 
nagement of very mean ignorant people. Nor is 

uch injudicious conduct ever once reflected upon 
except in times of fcarcity ; and then a return of 
plenty foon banifhes every melancholy reflexion. 
We attempt for the moment to remedy prefent grie- 
vances, but leave thofe very grievances, when they 
next occur, to take care of themfelves. 

_ Husbandry affords the only true feminary of fol- 
diers and mariners, for it inures men. from their 
early youth to heats, cold, fatigues and labour : 

| And 


populoufnefs, as that an uncultivated country is eafily over-ftack- 
ed, and that at certain times it muft neceflarily be obliged to dif- 
burden itfelf of ufclefs mouths it could not fupport” — 

' Wallace’s Numbers of mankind. 


_ 8 Natura eft arg Dei—Liber unus divinitate plenus, divinorum 
{peculum. Marfil. Ficiz. — 


® 
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_And is one main caufe of health and ftrength. *— 
The eftablifhment and propagation of all colonies is 
founded originally upon agriculture : And by the 
rules of agriculture the inhabitants cultivate the © 
ground, and prove «feful to the parent-hive from 
whence they migrated.—The produce of the huf- 
bandman’s labours is the only: merchandize which 
all the world is obliged ta dealin. Thefe and fuch- 
like confiderations induced Cicero, after. long expe- 
rience, to recommend the reading of Cato’s husban- 
dry ina very ftrong manner to his fon Marcus ; 
‘¢ of all the profitable arts,”’ fays he, ‘* no one art is 
preferable to agriculture ; nothing is more ufeful, 
nothing more worthy of a man in a ftate of free- 
dom.” Omnium rerum ex quibus aliquid exquiritur, ni- 
bil eff agricultura melius, nibil uberius, nibil homine 
libero dignius. 

It has been computed that a piece of ground 
- confifting of three fquare miles, or nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty acres of commonly good land, will 
furnifh food for 870 perfons. Are we arrived, or 
not, to.this degree of induftry and populoufnefs ?>— 
Might not England maintain one 5th more of dili- 
gent fubjects than it fupports at prefent >— War, 
navigation, and commerce can never difpeoplea wife 
nation confiderably, where agriculture flourifhes in 
full vigour: For, as the waves of the fea are always 
ready to overflow a country that is fituated in fuch 
a manner as to give them admittance, fo wealth | 
and population will enter into any kingdom that by 
human care is rendered qualified to receive and che- 
rifh them’. | 
we A 4 » On 

h Ex agricolis viri fortiffimi & milites ftrenuviffimi gignuntur : 
Cato de re Rujt. in protm.—Minimégq; mali cogitantes. 

Pun. Nat. Hift. 1. xviii. c. 5. Vid. Xenoph. Oeconom. 
i«¢ That government or policy-is beft, czteris paribus, that 


can fupply food to the greateft number of people. — In every 
| country 
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On the other hand, depopulation in a fertile coun- 
try, or in land capable of being rendered fertile, is 
a fure confequence of negleéfed husbandry. Men 
naturally abound, when they have food enough ; 
and live tolerably at their eafe.—The phyfical evils 
abovementioned, as alfo thofe of famine and epide- 
mical diftempers, foon repair themfelves ; and mo-« 
ral evils (more to be dreaded, as they underminethe 
foundation and well-being of government). are to 
be rectified by the vigilance of the legiflature: Go- 
vernments are not rendered truly populous by the 
mere progrefs of propagation, but by the induftry 
~ and labour of the inhabitants. Not to mention the 
enjoyment of all reafonable liberty both in mind 
and fortune —— The poor peafant defpairs of feed- 
ing his children, when \he wants bread himfelf : 
Like the gardener who perifhing with thirft can af- 
ford no water to nourifh his plants. Therefore 
whenever good lands, as in /éaly, Spain, and fuch- 
like countries are thinly inhabited, fure it is, that 
husbandry and other ufeful arts of acquiring fubfif- 
tence are neglected. Hence Egypt and Paleftine; 
that once poured forth innumerable armies, are now 
a defart: And Lxgland and Holland (ill-peopled in 
ancient ages according to Czfar’s account) are at 
prefent become nurferies of men. Again, ‘* in 
fome countries, fays Montefquieu, that were once fo 
famous for plenty, wealth, and population, we find 
no monuments thereof at prefent, except in antient 
geographers and hiftorians.” 
' Tt is certain, that Spain wants five millions of j Its. | 
priftine number of inhabitants, fince fhe neglected 
agriculture as alfo handy- craft labours of all forts, 

| and 


country there will always be found a greater number of inhabi. 
tants, cxteris paribus, in proportion to the plenty of provifions it 
affords.” . Numbers of Mankind, Pag. 14) 19s 


& Hift, de la Decadence de l'Empire Ram. tom. I. 
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and poffefied the wealth of America. So that Spain, 
though trebly larger than England, contains, at pre- 
fent, fewer inhabitants. Thus idlenefs, luxury, 
and migrations, will exalt a kingdom to imaginary 
wealth, and, at the fame time, reduce it to actual 
poverty. Nay, if we confider only the Jatter of 
thefe ¢bree affigned caufes, namely, the peopling and 
garrifoning, &c. of new colonies, it will be found 
according to the beft political calculations, that a 
country cannot arm or fend abroad more than one 
man out of an Sundred without running the rifqué 
of Biealy injuring its agriculture, commerce, ma- 
nufattures, and population. * But the-declenfion 
of Spain, or any other country circumftanced like 
her, fhall be confidered more at large in another 
part of this Effay. And therefore it may fuffice to 
obferve for the prefent, that, though it is death in 
Spain.to export money, yet the riches of the Spanz- 
avd make wings for themfelves and take their flight to 
other nations; So that Spam has a leffer fhare of 
her own money, than France, England, and Holland 
have of it. Neither laws nor penalties can confine 
treafure, when food, raiment, and other common 
neceffaries of life are wanted. In this fenfe 


Aurum 


1 Of this opinion is the writer laft quoted. Experience has 
fhewn perpetually, fays he, that no European prince (in a trading 
country where agriculture is alfo encouraged) who has a million 
of fubjects, can poflibly, without deftroying himfelf, keep and 
maintain above ten thoufand foldiers and fea-men.— But the cafe 
was different antiently with regard to commonwealths: For this 
proportion between the foldiers and the reft of the people, which 
is now as one to an Aundred, might in thofe times be pretty near 
as one is to eight.” Hif?. de la Decadence, &c. tom. I. 

Partly for the fame reafons, the Prujfians and Auftrians at pre- 
fent may afford shirty foldiers to our ten, merely becaufe we are 
the more induftrious nation, and can better employ our fubs 


jects. 
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Aurum per medios ire fatellites, 
Et perrumpere amat faxa potentius 
Tétu fulmineo. 


“© Nature,” fays Locke, ‘* has beftowed mines on 
feveral parts of the world, but their riches are only 
for the ivduffrious and frugal. Whomever elfe they 
vifit, it is with the déigent and fober only they fay: 
_ And if the virtue and provident way of living of 
our anceftors (content with our native convenien- 
ces of life, without the coftly itch after the materi- 
als of pride and luxury frém abroad) were brought 
into fafhion and countenance again amongft us, 
this would do more to keep, and increafe our 
wealth and enrich our land, than all our paper-helps 
* about intereft, money, bullion, &c. which, however 
eagerly we may catch at, will not, I fear, without 
better husbandry, keep us from finking, whatever 
contrivances we may have recourfe to. ’Tis with 
a kingdom as with a family, {pending /e/s than our 
own commodities will pay for is the fure and only 
way of growing rich. Till then, we in vain, I 
fear, endeavour with noife and weapons of law to 
drive the wolf from our ownto one another’s doors : 
The breed ought to be extirpated out of the ifland. 
For want, brought i in by i]l management, and nur- 
fed up by expenfive vanity, will make the nation 
poor, and fpare no-body.” ™ 

People are naturally increafed by induftry i in huf-. } 
bandry ; and the felf-fame induitry falls by degrees 
into tradé. and commerce. Whatever elfe enriches 
a ftate, is not a conftant feeding ftream, 


(Tho’ deep, yet clear, tho’ gentle, yet not dull, 
PDS without rage, without o’er- flowing full’; .) 
but 


os 2 ee 


on contame on lowering intere/t, &c. p. 35. vol. Hl, fol. . 
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but a momentary impetuous torrent, more deftruc- 
‘tive than fruitful. ————It was a received opinion 
amongft the antients, that alarge, bufy, well-peopled 
village, fituated in a country thoroughly cultivated, 
was a more magnificent fight than the palaces of 
noblemen and princes, in the midft of neglected 
lands.” It is of great ufe therefore to find full-em- 
ployment for country-labourers and keep them at 
home. And fo much the rather, as it may be ob- 
ferved in general, that almoft every peafant who 
leaves his aE is rye or diftrict, becomes after- 
wards an wnprofitable member to fociety. The 
country is deprived of a labourer, and, if he finds 
himfelf obliged to return thither, he feldom gives 
his mind cordially to labour.—Therefore (fays an. 
obferving foreigner) ‘‘ the lofs of a peafant, induf- 
trious in hufbandry, who breeds up his family in the 
fame occupation, is, though it be not perceived, of 
greater detriment tothe community than the death 
of two or three well-dreffed footmen.” 
Rome was ruined more by neglect of agriculture, 
and giving no attention to ufe eful trade and com- 
merce, than by the invafion of barbarians. Her 
. foldiers could be but little depended on, when they: 
had no home, no profeffion, (but that of plunder 
and devaftation) with nothing to lofe. On the 
other hand, whilft the cultivation of the earth was 
kept in full vigour, the people of J/rae/ multiplied, 
and flourifhed; but degenerated into floth and 
luxury under a negligent prince, in many other re- 
_ fpeéts renowned for wifdom.—Read all hiftories of 
_ all-ages, and you will find induftrious nations the 
moft populous as well as the moft virtuous. : 
in- 


” Fundi propter dance jucundiores funt multis quam regieé 
polita edificia aliorum : Cum hujus fpefattim veniant villas, non 
(ut apud Lucullym) ut videant pinacothecas, fed operorlerate M, 
Varro de Re Ruft, Mi... 2 Py 470 
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~Induftry is the vis motrix of hufbandry ; and 
therefore an antient Engli/b writer obferves, ‘* that 
a fingle uncultivated acre is a-real phyfical evil in 
any ftate.” But, if men will extend this principle, 
then the breaking up and bringing into culture 
large portions of ground, formerly wafte and neg- 
Jegted, will be an acquifition of value to every ftate ; 
for fuch tracts of ground properly managed (even 
upon fuppofition they can never be made-equal to 
the beft foils) will afford additional employmentand 
fubfiftence to a confiderable number of people. | 
Itis certain, from facred writings, that the peo- 
ple of J/rae/ manifefted no great uneafinefs concern- 
ing fcarcityor famine. Though they were fhut up 
within narrow bounds, (nor was the country affign- 
ed them famous for fertility) yet no nation upon 
earth, occupying the fame extent of ground, was. 
more populous; for agriculture was held by them. 
in high efteem, and carried to all the perfection 
they could give it; befides which, their fupreme 
Legiflator had promifed them abundant harvetts as 
natural rewards of their induftry and obedience. ° 
Such.are the effects of induftrious diligence: And 
a nationthus employed may becompared to a piece 
of 


© If ye will hearken to his judgments, and keep them, E will love. 
thee, and blefs thee, and multiply thee; be will blefs the fruit of thy 
land, thy corn, and thy «wine, and thine oil, the increafe of thy 
kine, and the focks of thy foeep, in the land which he fware unto 
thy fathers to give thee. Thou fhalt be blefid abaue all people : 
There feall not be a male or female barren among you, or among your 
cattle. Devt. c¢. vil. ¥. 12, 13, 14. . ‘ 

- The Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of brooks 
of water, of fountains, and depths that /pring out of vallies and hills 5 
@ land of wheat and barley, and fig-trees, and pomegranates, a land 
of oil and honey ; wherein thou fhalt eat bread without fcarcene/s. 

bid. c. vill. ¥. 7, 8, 9. eT 

Uf you hearken diligently to my commandments, I will give you the, 
rain in due Jeafon, the firft rain, and the latter rain, that thou mayef? 
gather in thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil. I will fend grals. 
in thy fields for thy cattle, Vbidvy.¥3—15. © = 
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f-tapiftry-work, where a certain texture of threads 
. and an union of colours, imperceptibly interwoven 
and blended together, reprefent agriculture, trade, 
commerce, and the mechanic arts, In mixing and 
harmonizing thefe confifts the great fkill of the 
‘workman: And, except due care be taken in this 
point, the richeft materials will be weak, unplea- 
fing, and ufelefs.—Therefore though trade, com- 
mercial arts, and hufbandry fhould be all encouraged 
and fupported in wife governments with fcrupulous 
attention, yet {till the fcale may be allowed to pre- 
ponderate in favour of agriculture: But sat in fo 
flight a degree as only to be perceived by a few per- 
fons of moft difcerning judgment’; for the people 
employed in manufactures, artizanfhip, &c. are 
ftarved in times unprofperous to their bufinefs, if 
they are not fupplied with the common necefiaries 
of life by the generous induftry of the cultivator ; 
nay, even in more profperous times care muft 
be taken to fupply our fellow-citizens with food 
convenient, and that food at a. moderate price, for 
fear of being under-fold in the works of our labour 
by other nations. | | 
But with-us, fays Columella, fpeaking of the Ro- 
mans, (though the remark will hold good by way 
of expoftulation with the prefent age) ‘* all trades 
and occupations of life are taught young people, except- 
ing agriculture. ®. And hence it happens, - that as 
| opinion 
~ P Atqui ego fatis mirari non poffim, quod qui zdificare velint 
fabros & architectos advocent ; qui navigia mari concredere, gu- 
_ bernandi peritos ; gui bella moliri, armorum & militiz gnaros— 
Sola res ruftica, que fine dubitatione proxima, & quafi confan- 
guinea fapientiz eft, tam difcentibus egeat quam magiftr's. 
Agricolationis doctores qui fe profiterentur, neque difcipulos 
cognovi.—At fine agricultoribus nec confiftere mortales, nec ali 
poffe, manifeftum eft. Quo magis prodigii fimile eft, quod ac- 
_ cidit, ut res corporibus noftris, vitaque utilitati maxime conve- 
fiens, minimam ufque in hoc tempus confummationem haberet, 


idque : 
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opinion and cuftom are the two fovereigus of the world, 
andas our anceftors neglected to cultivate their lands fry 
ih perfon, or eftablifh fufficient laws for the encou- 
ragement of hufbandry, we, their defcendants, a- 
dopt the fame ideas and conduct without hefitation. 
Hence the art is little thought of, or efteemed in 
eeneral ; for our parents, not pofitively, but indi- 
rectly, infufed into us a diftafte for it, and the go- 
vernment has not thought fit, in fome inftances at 
leaft, to awaken the hufbandman’s attention by a 
proper number of rewards and inducements. 

All ftates owe more to agriculture than any other 
profeffion of life. Thus, for example, it will be 
found upon a near examination that grain of every 
_ kind, flefh-meat, wine, beer, oil, (and, in fhort, 
whatever the merchantiand hufbandman vend either , 
_ at home, or abroad :)—The timber, cordage, fail- 

loth and provifions, ufed in navigation.; vegeta- _ 
bles, alimentary or medicinal, as likewife fruits 5. 
fewel, wax, tallow, honey, hops, faffron, atid the 
produétions of the dairy, with an infinite number 
of ¢iceteras, all proceed originally from the cul- 
tivating hand or watchful careof the poor peafant.— 
Ic is much the fame ih regard to the manufacturer, 
who in general exercifes his induftry upon the pro- 
duétions of the cultivator, or the creatures bred up 
and fupported by him.—Thus art ftands indebted 
to the husbandman and peafant for the materials fhe 
works upon; and that almoft from the higheft to 
the loweft inftance ; wherefore upon the whole the 
‘main bufinefs of every well- -regulated government 
is to take care that the fource which fupplies all 
thefe affiftances may be rendered as copious and. 
permanent as poffible: And that it may always in- 

creafe 


idque {perneretur genus amplificandi, retinendique patrimonii, 
| quod omni crimine caret. 
De Re Ruft. in proem: 


“ 
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creafe in proportion to the induftry, trade, and po- 
puloufnefs of any nation. 3 
‘Yet thefe'are not the only amiftanees and advan- 
tases which-agriculture affords to various induftri= 
- ous members of fociety in their feveral trades and 
employments. ‘The exporter or merchant cannot 
hope for great demands and quick returns, except 
‘he can furnifh foreign markets at a moderate rate; 
and, as the manufacturer muft eainalivelihood and 
other profits which are to be confidered as the juft 
refult of his labour, one may venture to affert that 
the price of goods is principally founded upon that of 
provifions. Which finglecircumftance may be look- 
ed upon as an inconteftable proof that trade and 
commerce depend on the good cultivation of the 
earth: And, of courfe, whoever encourages the Jat- 
ter may be looked upon as the oon and ‘promoter 
of the former. | 
It is therefore a prime arcanuin of government to 
maintain agticulture in full vigour and profperity, 
care being taken that srounds réputedly ufelefs may 
be rendered ufeful by cultivating g fomething proper- 
ly adapted, and ‘congenial as it were to the nature 
of the foil: (Which by the way was the grand fe- 
cret of Flemfb hufbandry fo much admired by our 
anceftors in the beginning and middle of the laft 
century.) ‘To which may be added the draining 
of fens and moraffes ; inclofing commons; clean- 
fing wafte tracts of land from heath, briars, fhrubs, 
and furze; diligent fearch for coals, minerals, &c. 
public and} private encouragements for planting tim-' 
ber-trees ; and, above all, the bringing wild native 
plants and graffes into culture and ufe, * and the 
in- 
. 9 Gapriey PLatre’s eas of infinite treafure, 4°. 1656. 
REF. 
t Hartlib fays, ** we have in England, growing wild, 23 forts 


ef trefoil, one of the wholefomeit, beit-tafted vegetables ie 
cattle 
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saiieandtion of foreign ones for the better and more 
abundant fupport of cattle. For it is not fufficient 
that lands fhould be cultivated ; it is neceflary like- 
wife, that, they fhould be well, properly, and. vigo- 
roufly cultivated. 

Hence the true genius of animating agriculture 
mutt refide in a or thofe, that hold the reins of 
government in any flourifhing ftate or kingdom ; 
as alfo in the nobility and gentry of all denomina- 
tions ; 3 nor fhould rewards be wanting, nor public 
premiums, nor marks of favour. For agriculture, 
in a word, as it is the moft ufeful, fo it appears to — 
have been the firft employment of man. And, in- 
deed, it is a noble occupation to employ ufefully 
the gifts which God has depofited for us in the 
hands of nature, and beftow them, when perfected 
by our induftry, for the fupport of human kind. 

Sacred {cripture beautifully reprefents a king in 
this character, namely, Uzziah °;-— Homer, con- 
formably tothe fimplicity and virtue of antient ages, 
reprefents a king flanding amongft the reapers and 
giving them directions by pointing with his fceptre. * 
-— Ovid has defcribed a prince with great juftice, 

who 


aoe can feed on: And yet only two forts are admitted into huf- 
andry. 

I will not difpute but that thofe two forts are well feleéted ; 
but many of the other kinds will profper, where the/e will not. 

Dr. Merret, in his Pinax, enumerates 26 known forts of tre- 
foils, which are natives of England and Wales. And many more 
might ftill be difcovered, if we gave our attention to find out new 
kinds of wholefome food for grazing animals. 

5 2 Chron. c. xxvi. Vv. 10. Hate not hufbandry which the moft 
High hath created. Eccuss. vii. v.15. The profit of the earth 
is ‘fot all, the king himfelf is ferved by the field. Ibid v. v. 9. 
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who encourages rere and cultivates the arts of 
‘peace : 


Queritur intérea quis tahte pohdera molis 

Suftineat, tantoque queat fuccedere regi. 

Deftinat imperio clarum prenuntia veri 

Fama Numam. 

-Animo majora capaci 

Concipit : & que fit rerum natura, requirit.— 
Conjuge qui felix Nympha, * duis C Ca- 

minis 
Sactificos docuit ritus, gentemque feroci 
Affuetam bello; pacis traduxit ad artes. 
Metam. 1: xv. 


Under this head I will give the picture of a siirice 
who makes it his ftudy to encourage religion and 
agriculture at the fametime. It is a fketch drawn 
by a poet of our own ripley | 


Our ifle, indeed; too fruitful was before : 

But all uncultivated lay 

Out of the folar walk, and heaven’s high-way ; 

With rank Geneva-weeds runo’er, 

And cockle, at the beft, amidft the corn it bore; 

The royal hasbandmnan appear’d, 

And plough’d, and fow’d, and till’d: 

The thorns he rooted out, the rubbith ona 

And blefs’d th’ obedient field. 

When ftraight a double harveft rofe, 

Such as the fwarthy Indian mows ; 

Or happierclimates near the line; . 

Or Beaute manur’d, anddrefs’d by hands divine. 
DryDEN. 


Dioclof jan, according to the account left us by 
LE lius Spartianus, found more true greatnefs and Ae 
hi 


® Escria, 
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lid happinefs in his little villa to which he retired, 
than ever he had enjoyed, even on the imperial 
throne; and: when a friend once perfuaded him to 
re-aflyme his greatnefs, ** Ah, proconful,’” faid he, 
«< if you could but ftay a month with me, and fee 
how my fields and garden thrive and profper, you 
would never talk and judge fo remotely from the 
truth of things as you do at prefent |”? and Conftan- 
tine \V. abridged the Geoponic writers himfelf, ? or 
at leaft caufed an abridgment of them to be publifh- 
ed, and, perhaps, revifed it.. 

Xenophon, in his book of economics, beltows due 
encomiums ona Perfian king, who examined, with 
his own eyes, the ftate of agriculture throughout 
his dominions, and in all fuch ‘excurfions ( (according. 
as occafion required) bountifully rewarded the in 
duftrious, and feverely difcountenanced the flothful, 
In another place he obferves, that, when Cyrus dif- 
tributed premiums with his own hand to diligent 
cultivators, it was his cuftom to fay, ‘* My friends,. 
Ihave a like title with yourfelves to the fame ho- 
nours and remuneration from the public; I give 
you no more than I have deferved in my own per- 
fon; having made thefelf-fame attempts with equal 
diligence. and fuccefs.”’ 4 

Xenophon, in another part of the fame treatife, 
informs us, that when Ly/ander brought prefents. 
to Cyrus from the ftates of Greece that were in con- 
-federacy with him, the prince received him with 
all imaginary courtefy and humanity, and, amongft 
other things, fhewed him his gardens, which were 
called the paradife of Sardis. The ambaffador, who 

was 


P Greek writers on hufbandry. In the next Essay we fhaHl 
fpeak more concerning them and their works; parts of which 
are ftill extant: To which will be added. fome account. of the: 
emperor Conftantine IV. 
 & Oeconom, c. 4. febt. £6, Fe. 
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was equally charmed with the plan and execution 
of the whole, expreffed himfelf in raptures con- 
cerning the man who had fhewn fuch genius in the 
defign, as well as fkillin the cultivating part. Cy- 
vus, having obferved him with fome pleafure, fpoke 
to this effect: ** You fee in me,” faid he; ‘* the 
perfon who conceived, difpofed, and adjufted all 
this; I can even fhew you a confiderable number 
of trees that were planted with my own hands ; for, 
whenever I find an interval from public bufinefs, it 
is my cuftom to labour till the fweat comes upon 
my brows.” Ly/ander, amazed with this declara- 
tion, furveyed the prince again, and feeing him 
dreffed not only with propriety, but fplendor, and 
having already been witnefs to his politenefs and 
elegance of manners, ‘* O king,” cried he, ** you 
are truly fortunate, in poffeffing fo fine a genius; 
and employing it in fo ufeful a manner !” * | 

-Ourauthor concludes this narration withremark- 
ing, that a truly great prince ought to hold the 
arts of war and agriculture in the higheft efteem ; 
for by fuch means he will be enabled to cultivate 
his territories effectually; and proteét them when 
cultivated. | . 

Such was the character Xenophon gave of one of 
the moft amiable and profperous princes that ever 
adorned the pagan world. There aré modefn prin- 
ces who may equal Cyr#s in his military capacity; 
but are totally ignorant or regardlefs of matters of 
agriculture. fe 

But nothirig affects the heart more pleafingly and 
naturally than the account which Homer gives us of 
old king Laertes, * who, though divefted of wealth, 
power, and grandeur, retired into the country and 
lived happy on a little farm, purchafed, in all pro- » 

B 2 bability, 

© Oceconomic.c. 4. fet, 20—255 

t Odyfiy, 1. xxiv. 
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bability, with money gained by his labour and ine. 
duftry. ‘* The good man’s fields,”’ fays the poet,. 
« were in excellent culture, and Uly//es found him 
hard at work, digging round the roots of a plant, 
and expecting his fervants from the woods with 
thorns to form a quick-fet fence.”’ 

Plutarch, who, in this refpect, feems to have 
wanted a tafte for true fimplicity, confiders the 
whole paflage relating to Laertes, as mean and de- 
erading.: But Cicero refers to it with approbation 5. 
for in his. Cato major, fpeaking of the innocent a- 
mufements of old-age, he illuftrates his affertions 
by this very example: Homerus Laertem defderiunt 
lenientem, quod capiebat e filio,. colentens agrum & fler- 
corantem facit. And, by the way, the Menedemus. 
of Terence is the very copy of Laertes in Homer : 
A. ftrong inftance that Lerence, who could be no 
ill judge ‘of awell-drawn character, thought Homer’s. 
an exact reprefentation of human nature, and the 
applaufe with which that comedy was received,; 
fhews that all Rome was of the fame opinion. 

Having thus proved.on the one hand, that agri- 
culture, in the opinion of the wifer antients, is an 
occupation and amufement not unbecoming the 
hicheft clafs of nen ; it may be obferved, on thé 
other hand, that it carries with it"many more ad- 
vantages in all well regulated governments than 
have been hitherto fpoken of.—* © If we are defirous 
therefore” (fays a fenfible author upon this occafi- 
on) ‘* that a tree’? (by which he means the com- 
mon-wealth) ‘* fhould be enabled to furnifh good 
‘fruit, we muft not limit our attention to the mere 
cultivation of its branches, namely, trade, com- 
merce, manufactures, &c. but, on the contrary, 
ought always to perfevere in improving the foil, 
and nurfing the roots that collect the nourifhment ;” 
by which he makes an allufion to the encouragement 


of 
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of agriculture: ‘¢ For on that depends the combined 
ftrength and vigour of the allegorical tree we are 
' now defcribing.”” * | 

Mr. Wallace, in his ingenious diflertation before 
referred to, is of the fame fentiments with 1. dz 
Hamel; and as I think it not the lefs unfair, for be- 
ing common, .to adopt another writer’s notions for 
one’s own, I fhall tranfcribe, once for all, five or 
fix fhort fimilar remarks on the prefenttopic, which 
may corroborate what fhall afterwards be advanced, 
and ferve to vindicate me from being thought to 
maintain any novel opinions upon this fubject. 

** Operofe manufactures of linen, wool, and filk, 
toys and curiofities of wood, metals, or earth, ele- 
gant furniture, paintings, ftatues, Gc. and all the 
refinements of an opulent trading nation, tend to 
multiply men’s wants, make the moft neceffary and 
fubftantial things dearer, and, in general, increafe 
the expences of living. ° In proportion as tafte 
increafes, men’s wants increafe.* Where ma- 
nufactures abound, perhaps five ° acres will only 

B 3 keep 


@ Du Hamer; Culture des Terres. Tom. V. en pref. p. 2. 
This beautiful allufon feems to be ‘borrowed from Lord Veru- 
lam: Si arbcrem folito fru€tuofiorem fieri cupias, de ramis me- 
dicandis fraftra cogitaveris : Terra ipf circa radicem fubigenda, 


& gleba letior admovenda, aut nihil egeris. 
. De Augment. Scient. 1. ti. p. 61. fol, 


. > Numbers of Mankind, p. 23, 

¢ Ibid. p. 30. 

4 Five acres, per head, appear in my judgment too many, 
even where manufactures flourith greatly. The Romans, in their. 
calculations and aflignments cf land, allowed only a couple of 
acres to each perfon, but that allowance was over-{canty, their 
acre being fomewhat fmaller than ours. But, upon the whole, , 
regard muft always be had to the perfection that agriculture is 
arrived atin any country,. 

Nor will this aflignment of five (or rather four) acres, per 
head, any ways clafh with my calculation in a fubfequent part 
of this eflay, becaufe Mr, Wallace {peaks of land at an average 
f as 
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keep a man; where the tafte is more fimple, much 
Jefs may fuffice.° The ancients had no advan- 
tage over the moderns; trade was more confined, 
and agriculture more encouraged.'—The difcove- 
ry of the two Indies have increafed depopulation.® 
—Laftly, to import elegant manufactures, in the 
room of elegant ones exported, is doing no- 

thing.” * + is | 
In confequence of thefe remarks, we fhall ob- 
ferve, that manufactures, trade, and commerce, 
(by which we mean the true commerce of the an- 
tient Tyrians and Phenicians, that of wconomy) and 
alfo the mechanic arts in general, render every ftate 
wealthy and flourifhing ; but agriculture is the true 
foundation of all.'—It is that alone which feeds a 
nation, 


as it runs, cultivated, or uncultivated. For if the good land be 
tolerably well managed, and if we {peak of bread only, one acre 
of wheat will fupply two perfons during the whole year. 

© Numbers of mankind, p. 25. : 

¥ Ibid. p. 96. 

& Idem, ibid. 

h Ibid. p. 26. 

i «¢ Whilft agriculture continues in good health,” fays Xeno- 
phon, ‘‘ every other art grows ftrong and flourifhing.”’ Oeconom. 
ch. xv. and in another place, fpeaking on the fame fubject, 
fays, ‘‘ that art is moft worthy to be approved of by all wife men, 
which brings the greateft convenience and profit to the ftate.” 

‘* Agriculture is one of the nobleft and moft neceflary parts of 
induftry belonging to a common wealth : The firft ground of 
mutual trading between menand the well-{pring of wealth in all. 
well-ordered focieties.” 

Hartuis’s Epiftle Dedicatory, prefixed to Sir Richard Weffon’s — 
difcourfe on the bufbandry of Brabant and Flanders, 4°. 1655. pa 
4> 5° 

SaMuEL Harr is, a German gentleman by birth, was the. 
great promoter of hufbandry during the times of the common- 
wealth, and much efteemed by all ingenious men in thofe days. 
Milton addreffed to him his Treatife on Education, and Sir W.. 
Petty inferibed zawo letters to him on the fame fubjez. Lond. 4°. 
1647, 1648.—Of his penfion from Cromwell, on account of his 
SO Ea remreen sd re rere ne eran 
€ out 
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mation, and makes it populous. And, though the’ 
| former ought generally to be looked upon as effica- 
cious means that tend to the enrichment of any ftate 
or kingdom, yet thefe very means derive their o77- 
ginal efficacy from the fupplies and affiftances of the 
Jatter ; which, likea large river, carries wealth and 

| B 4 plenty 


About the time when this author flourifhed feems to be an 
vera, when Englifh hufbandry rofe to high perfe&tion; for the 
preceding wars had made the country gentry poor, and, in 
confequence thereof, induftrious; tho’ fometimes the reverfe of 
this happens in many kingdoms. But thefe wife men found the 
cultivation of their own lands to be the very bef poft they could 
be fixed in. Yet, in a’ few years, when the reftoration took 
place, all this induftry and knowledge were turned into diffipation 
and heedleffnefs; and then hufbandry paffed almoft intirely into 
the hands of farmers. 

The famous work attributed to Hartib, and called the Lr- 
Gacy, was only drawn upat Hari/ié’s requeit, and, patling thro’ 
his correction and revifion, was publifhed by him ; it confifts 
of one general anfwer to the following query, namely, what 
are the adtual defes and omiffions, as alfo the poffible improvements 
éa Enghith hufbandry ? 

The real author of this work was R. Cuitp. To it are an- 
nexed various correfpondences from perfons eminent for fkill in 
agriculture at that time; asC. D. B.W. R. H. TL. Underhill. 
Henry Cruttenden, W., Potters &¥c. as alfo the Mercurius Letificans, 
and 20 large experiments by G. Plaztes : Together with annota- 
tions on the legacy by Dr. Arnold Beati, and replies to the ani- 
madverfions by the author of the Legacy. 

Hartlib writ a little treatife oz Setting Land, which is much 
efteemed ; and fome attribute to him Adam's Art revived, tho’ 
that work feems to belong more properly to Sir H. Plat. 

He alfo publithed Sir R. Weffon's famous difcourle of Flemi/> 
hufbandry, without even knowing the author’s name at the 
time of the firft publication; and afterwards, in order to en- 
large and better explain it, annexed Dr. Beaii’s annotations to 
it. This is all I know-concerning his (/arilé’s) performances 
in agriculture. He writ, befides, a true and ready way to leare 
the Latin tongue, 4°. 1654. A vindication of Mr. John Durie, 
4°. 1650, 3 fheets; and publifhed Zwife’s doubting confcience® 
refolved, 8°°, 1652. ) 

Blythe tells us, that Hartlb lodged and maintained, Speed in 
his houfe, whilft he compofed his book ofimprovements on huf- 
bandry. Improver improved, Pp. 177+ 
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plenty along with it, embellifhing its borders, val- 
ies, anda wide tract of country round i it, with live- 
ly verdure and delightful landicapes ; all which de- 
rive their richnefs and beauty from a fingle fpring, 
which, by degrees, forms itfelf into an immenfe 
river, being fed and increafed with numberlefs lit- 


tle currents s and rivulets, 


At the fame time that thefe remarks are made by y 
me, I have induftrioufly avoided the taking no- 
tice of numberlets paflages which the antients Siac 
left us in regard to the happinefs of a life paffed in 
agriculture, a as may be feen particularly in the writ- 
ings of Homer, Hefiod, Xenophon, Cato, Cicero, Vir- 
gil. Pliny the elder, Columella, and others, who writ 
fincerely from their heart in better ages. Agri- 
culture is now the drudgery of the loweft part of 
mankind, and not the amufement of the brighteft 
and moft elegant genius’s. Thefe beautiful {cenes 
of fairy- land~ appeared only in the earlier ages of 
rural fimplicity : For the country zow has adopted, 
from the higher world, its proportionable fhare of 


frauds, circumventions, over-reaching and artifi- 


ces. For thefe reafons, we fhall reprefent hufban- 
dry, at prefent, to be jutt fuch as it really is: Or, 
in other words, as being little more than matter of 
public and private w#ility. 

Utility, therefore, being in our days the main 
object of human purfuits in agriculture, it is with 
juttice, that the ancients called the earth our common 
parent: For foe not only feeds the tradefmen, ma- 
nufaéturer, and artizan, but affords them materials 
to exercife their induftry upon: By the exchange or 
fale of which men find refources wherewith to fup- 
ply the fecond collateral neceffaries of life; and, per- 


_ haps, it may be worth remembering, that one million’s 


worth of things vendible, being produétions from our. 
earth, and raifed by our own hanes at home, will, when 


es «exported, 
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exported, bring a nation more real gain than the fale of 
three millions worth of goods in manufatiures, provided 
~ the materials manufaciured are purchafed from abroad. 
From hence, as well as many other parts of the 
prefent work, it appears, that the fruits or vegeta- 
ble praductions of the earth are the true real funda- 
mental riches of any country. All that art can add 
to nature eftablifhes only a fort of wealth by mutuad 
¢onveution-or compact, fubject to viciffitudes of 
time and the caprices of cuftom. Agriculture a-. 
_ Jone can ftand its ground amidft thefe revolutions : 
For the cultivations of the earth muft always_be at- 
tended to. Nay, fo active is this firft principle of 
human fubfiftence, that, if it be depreffed in one 
country; it muft naturally rifein another. When it 
fubfides in part, the ftate will feel fome fenfible dif- 
order; but, if ic finks intirely, the government will 
gradually fink with it. This made a great and ob- 
ferying geniusfay, almoft two centuries ago, ‘* that 
wheat, and other ufeful grains, like the flux and 
reflux of the ocean, will force their way in fome 
place or other: If you check them in Europe, they 
may break forth in Tartary, or the We/t- Indies.” ° 
A fenfible French writer has luckily hit upon the 
fame original notion; ‘‘ agriculture, deftroyed by 
various caufes, traverfes the earth, flying from place 
to place, where it is oppreffed, and taking up its 
reft where it is permitted to breathe freely. It 
yeigns, at prefent, where nothing was formerly. ta 
be feen but defarts; and where it once reigned, 
there are now only defarts.”* ° | . 
In every fort. of work where man is concerned, 
and particularly in agriculture, which is the main 
occupation of man, the expences muft be deducted 
before we calculate the profit. This is a plain fim- 
ple truth, eftablifhed upon common fenfe: And 
| , the 
& MS. Note of Gabriel Plattes upon Googe’s Hufbandry. 
© Hiftoire de la Decadence, &c.'Tom. I. — 
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the neglect of attending to it has proved detrimen= 
tal to many nations, which, being flattered with the 
fhewy appearances of things, have preferred riches 
acquired by the tradefman and artizan, (points high- 
ly valuable beyond all contradiction) to riches pro- 
cured from the productions of the earth, our com- 
mon parent, which fupplies materials to the tradef- 
man and artizan, either mediately or immediately : 
And, that no offence may be given on this 
fubject, an example fhall be taken from our neigh- 
bours the French. ® 

The manufacturers of Lyons, Sc. fend abroad 
(more or lefs) every year, as many different forts of | 
workmanfhip in filk, as fell for 15 millions of li- 
vres; and Paris fupplies foreign countries in gold- 
{mith’s work, jewelry, clocks, watches, gold and 
filver lace, embroideries, and a multitude of toys 
and trifles, commonly called clinquallerie, to the a- 
mount of ro millions of livres annually ; yet ftill 
the previous out-goings ought firft to be deducted ; 
for great part of the raw filk is bought from other 
nations; the gold and filver likewife are imported, 
upon which the artift fhews his fill: And the fti- 
pend of workmen makes a confiderable abatement. 
Nay, what is ftill more, thefe very people, thus 
employed, however dexterous they may be in their 
way, yet are of a genius abfolutely limited, fo that, 
upon a ceffation of bufinefs in their proper depart- 
ment, they are unable to turn their hands towards 
carrying on the general and neceflary labours of fo- 
ciety, in order to procure fubfiftence for themfelves 
or others. Ofcourfe, when their refpective occu- 
pation ftops, or is {topped, they muft either remove 
themfelves elfewhere (perhaps into other countries) 
or fuffer extreme poverty at home. Which fhort 
comparifon alone is fufficient to fhow that a is 
rs ie c ome 


© Memoire du Marg. de Mirebéau pour concourir au Prix, &c. 
' p. 254. 
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fome little fuperiority on the fide of agriculture in 
the long-run, and upon the whole. | 

Indeed, it may be retorted, that the confumption 
of provifions, occafioned by manufactures, advan- 
ces the price of the hufbandman’s commodities ; * 
agreed :——-But at the fame time it augments the 
price of labour, raiment, and almoft every com- 
mon neceflary of life. All, therefore, we contend 
for is, that the two occupations may be juffly har- 
monized, but that the fcale may preponderate a /tile 
in favour of hufbandry; left, by any accident, 
fome branch of trade may be checked or {topped ; 
—for provifion muft be found for our fellow-fub- 
jects, and that juftly, when they are willing to 
work, but cannot find employment ; neverthelefs, 
in governments rightly managed, there is no need 
of a competition or parallel between trade and huf- 
bandry, for in all cafes they mutually aid and affift 
each other, 

It is the fame in the feveral branches of agricul- 
ture, compared with themfelves: They reciprocal 
ly ftrengthen one another. Thus for example (to 
give one principal inftance out of many) pafturage 
fupports the cattle which are abfolutely neceffary 
for the cultivation of corn, and affords rich ma- 
nures to carry on its vegetation with profperity.— 
And again, the fupreme inftitutor of hufbandry has 
arranged things in fuch a manner, that no one prin- 
cipal branch fhould interfere with another in point 
of time. The preparation of the earth for receiving 
fpring-corn, or graffes, is completed early in the 
year ; then comes on the feafon of making hay ; 
next fucceeds an interval for fummer-fallowing, as 
alfo for horfe-hoeing and (in fome countries) clean- 

fing 

i « Though the value of labour will become higher, as manu- 
faCturers increafe, it will not compenfate the greater expence 
of living. For this is only ove article, and will not enable the 
lower and greater part of mankind to furnifh themfelves with 


fuch variety as growing manufactures render feemingly neceflary, 
and difficult to be purchafed.” — Numbers of mankind, 
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fing the vineyard ; afterwards all hands feem ta 
be at leifure for carrying on the great work of har- 
veft ; which is clofed by the vintage; then the fow- 
ing of wheat takes place, as alfo the feafon for win- 
ter- r-fallowing, felling of wood, repairing fences, 
carrying out, and {fpreading manures, Sc. The | 
whole is clofed by a fort of paufe and remiffion from 
labour, as winter is the time for a general prepara- 
tion, in order to renew our labours with fucceis-and 
vigour the enfuing {pring. 

“But to return from this fhort digreffion. 

How far foevermen may languith for the acqui- 
fition of great wealth too fuddenly, certain it is, 
that gold, filver, diamonds, €¥c. drawn out of the. 
mine, neither can, nor ever will enrich'a country ° 
like the profits made by trade and agriculture ; 
both which every wife legiflature fhould cautioufly 
guard and take care of as the eyes and heart of the 
political body, always remembering that each of 
them has a child’s fhare in the affeCtion and efteem 
of their fofter-parent, who is to difcover no undue 
partiality to one or the other, any farther than that 
agriculture ought to be confidered as the e/der-born. 
Colbert half ruined hu{bandry in France, by making 
an attempt to di/inberit agriculture, and adopt trade ; 
whereas, in truth, heought tohave encouraged both, 
and caufed them to have flourifhed at the fame time, 
with all poffible luftre. And here Mr. Locke’s ads 
vice deferves to be written in the ftatefman’s memo- 
randum-book, with letters of gold; ** he that 
would make the lighter fcale preponderate to the 
oppofite, will not fo foon do it by adding increafe 
of new weight to the emptier, as if he took out of 
the heavier what he adds to the lighter; for then 
half fo much will do it. ° 

Upon the whole, it is never beft for a country to 
acquire wealth too expeditioufly. Riches, hus ob= 
tained, are like acquifitions made, not by patient 

* Confiderations on lowering interefl, p.72 - RlOr 
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progreffive induftry, but by gaming or lotteries. — 
A weak mind is foon over-fet with an inundation 
of wealth. So that, perhaps, it might be better for 
fociety, if fometimes over-grown fortunes (either in 
trade or otherwife) were not acquired too fuddenly : 
For then there would be more equality, and. lefs 
corruption of manners. § 
It is highly prudent to place all the important 
truths above-mentioned in the beft lights. we are — 
able ; for fome addrefs and much delicacy are re= 
quired in handling a-fubject of fo nice a nature : 
Efpecially if one is confcious of diflenting ever fo 
little from the commonly received notions of man- 
kind. In fuch a cafe, it may be faid with Livy, 
‘Lavitus, quafi vulnera, attingo. j 
In addition, therefore, to what has been obferved 
incidentally, though agriculture may bringlefs gold 
into a kingdom than trade and commerce do, yet 
it produces not only money (as in cafes of exporta- 
tion, Sc.) but money’s worth, or fomething more 
valuable to a nation than money ; as, for example, 
food, increafe of fubjects, and many other bleffings 
and advantages.—Of courfe, an induftrious well- 
peopled nation (if the alternative is to be chofen) 
had better be without large fums of wealth, than 
fuffer a diminution in its populoufnefs ; which lat- 
ter muft happen, when provifions, railed by agricul 
ture, are rendered dear, or trade feels any confider- 
able 


2 Scripture warns againft aiming to get rich too foon, or too 
compendioufly: for great poflefions thus fuddenly acquired, 
throw men naturally into thoughtleffnefs and luxury.— When the 
Lord hath given thee houfes full of good things, which thou filedft 
not; and wells digged, where thou digged/t not ; vineyards and 
olive-trees, which thou plantedf? not ;—when thou fhalt have eater 
and be full, then BEWARE left thou forget the Lord which’ brought 
thee forth out of the land of Egypt, from the houfé of bondage. 
Devt. vi. 10, 11 12. And again According to THEIR PASTURE, 
fe were THEY FILLED 3 they were filled; and their heart was éxs 
alted3 THEREFORE have they FORGOTTEN ME, Hossa Xiil. 
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able check or reduction. It is true, a large quanti- 
ty of money, or abundance of paper-credit in a 
country, carry with them a dazzling appearance, 
but the conclufion drawn from thence may chance 
fometimes to prove equivocal : Nor are they a real 
proof of folid permanent national wealthor ftrength, 
except agriculture joins its true concurrence : That 
being the only profeffion, which, if rightly mana- 
ced, is f{ubject to no change or variation, except 
for a aaa Much increafe of riches and inhabi- 
tants, fays Solomon, is in the firength of the ox, ' or, 
in others words, the profperity of hufbandry. From 
whence it follows, that a wife people would fooner 
be matters of the mountainous fields in the canton 
of Berne, than of the palace and treafury of Debiia. 
—Aind, at the fame time, it has been obferved, per- 
tinently enough, by the great writers of antiquity, 
when they have been confidering public cecono- 
mics, that cities may be rendered unprofitably po- 
pulous, when they drain the country of its due 
number of inhabitants, be the trade or commerce 
of a nation as great as may be imagined. 
To explain the matter ftill farther, one hundred 
pounds & cained by a farmer, including the work of - 
fervants, day-labourers, women, and children em- 
ployed by him, brings more benefitto the commu- - 
nity, than three hundred, or twice three hundred pounds 
acquired by the work of a fingle artift, occupied in 
matters of mere fuperfluity and ornament : Tho?” 
the /atter has the appearance of being a more induf- 
trious and ufeful member. The former affordsem- 
ployment in part, or in the whole, to near 20 peo- 
ple, but the arti, circumftanced as above, calls 
in the affiftance of no one.— All fuch fudden wealth, 
gained from the luxury and folly of others, is a me- 
teor rather than a fun: It darts a momentary blaze, 
but has neither duration nor that kindly warmth 
which 


1 Prows XIV. He de 


. ; 
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‘which feeds and enlivens nature. Therefore, 
without talking figuratively, rich luxurious immo- 
ral ftates finifh their career of glory like the Rhine, 
which fhrinks into a rivulet before it lofes itfelf in 
the ocean. 

Of courfe, ¢hat profit which maintains moft peo- 
ple, is of the greateft advantage to any government ; 
but when the earth is cultivated to its full extent,, 
and we have ftill a fufficient number of men for 
ufeful trades, commerce, and manufactures, as alfo 
for the fupply of our navy, armies, &c. then the 
arts of ornament and elegance may take place, 
yet ftill with moderation. ° 

It is a point inconteftable, that the firft occupa- 
tion of mankind, according to fcripture, was that 
of agriculture. 

As far backward as profane hiftory can afford 
us any light, the wife and fober heathens directed 
the employment of their lives by the patriarchal 
example and model, paffing their days in fimplici- 
ty andinduftry. The prince, the rich man, and 
the peafant, with a fmall difference of more and 

: lefs, 


e *¢ If there are more people in any flate than the lands can 
fupport with the beft culture, then trade alone can make them 
flourifh.” — <* Induftry, trade, and commerce may enrich and 
people a country where agriculture is neglected, but then the 
food muft be brought from abroad.” *¢ The fine arts ought 
never to take place in a country, till the earth be cultivated to 
the utmoft.” 


) Numbers of mankind, p.22, 25. 
<< Indeed, if it can ever be proved, that a few artizans, ce. 
can produce more by the vent of their labours, and upon eafier 
terms, than a larger number of men employed in agriculture, 
then a particular nation may gaia in wealth, but /o/ in popula- 
tion.” | 

Idem, p. 22. 

The effet of commerce is wealth, fuddenly acquired 5 the 
-confequence of fuch wealth luxury, and that of luxury the per 
feftion of the elegant arts. 4 

‘ Monresquiet. 
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lefs, purfued the fame end by the fame means; 
But now, as an ingenious and fenfible author la- 
ments, * a corfiderable number of the great and 
opulent not only abandon their fellow-creatures in 
the country, but confider them almoft as inferior 
beings of another fpeties : As hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; whom they partly neglect and 
partly defpife ; when, at the fame time, they feaft 
upon the animals that thefe poor laborious people 
have nourifhed, riot in wines that their ruftic hands 
have prefied, and fleep at eafe upon ¢hat very down 


. which came firft from fome miferable cottage. 


To fuch of the great and opulent as are heredefcrib- 
ed (tho’ {till there aré reafons to hope that the num- 
ber of them is not large) it is no ways our intention 
to addrefs the following effays, but apply ourfelves 
Father to the fenfible, reflecting, and compaffionate, 
who poffefs large tracts of land, and have many 
hufbandmen and labouring peafants dependant on 
them. ‘—Thefe great and good perfons cannot 
help recollecting that they owe not only their bread; 
but the delicacies of their table the delicious flat 
vour of their wines, fruits, and garden-vegetables ; 
the raiment that cloaths and adorns them ; the fire 
that warms them; the tapers that yield them light 5 
the fofthefs of their fleep ; the magnificence of the 
equipage that draws them ; and a part of the medi- 
cines that gives them eafe :—That they owe them; 
I fay, to the care, indultry, perpetual labours and 
attention of their poor neglected fellow-creatures, 
who want almoft every comfortable bleffing which 
they fupply abundantly to their fuperiors. For the 

main, 

4 Du Hamel; Cult. des Terres. ‘Tom. VI. Pref. p. 1, &e. 

© Apud majores noftros fummi viri, clariflimique homines 
qui omit tempore ad gubernacula reipublice federe debebant, _ 
i agris quogue colendis aliquantdm opere temporifque cone: 


tempferunt. ee 
Tuilii Orat. pro Rofcio Amerino. 
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main, that thefe careful pains-taking drudges re- | 
quire, is coarfe cloathing enough to keep them 
warm, and humble food fufficient to pacify the de- 
mands of hunger; and thus (in many countries at 
leaft, or, in other words, in every part of Europe 
but England) they rarely tafte of that wheat which — 
their hands have fown, or the flefh of the cattle 
which they have bred up and nourifhed with fo 
much care and anxiety. Bleffedis be who fhall con- 
fider fuch poor and needy induftrious contributors to 
the eafe and well-being of thofe who are more for- 
tunate and opulent ; 2¢ Lord fhall deliver bim in thé 
time of trouble ! 

Afking pardon for this fhort apoftrophe, which 
appears not to be void of reafon and humanity, it 
mutt ftill be remembered, in order to purfue the 
fubject we are undertaking, that whenever nations 
become populous, and food grows dear and fcarce, it 
is then expedient to attempt aifcovering fome new im- 
provements in hufbandry ; * which Arcana the fuse 
preme F ather of all feems to have referved in ftore, 
inorder to reward the induftry and diligent fearches 
of his faithful children, and fupply thofe wants and 
demands which naturally prefent themfelves, when 
nations are rendered populous, merely by being virtu- 
ous, laborious, and frugal. 

Mankind, at firft, lived chiefly upon the fpon- 
taneous produétions of the earth, freely reached out 
to them by the bounteous hand of nature, ° But, 

Cc when 


a t© As people increafe, let invention increafe ; and thus by 
induflry food may be multiplied. ——-Even as twenty hives of 
‘bees, being all induftrious, do live aswell as if there were but 
onehive in the fame garden.” | 2 
Gabriel Plattes’s difcovery of infinite treafure, 4°. ps 23, 1638- 
» The picture of this progreffive life is partly copied from 
Varro.—Gradum fuiffe naturalem, cum homines viverent ex 
tis rebus qua inviolata ultro ferret terra. Ex hac vita in Se 
| am, 
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when focieties began to grow more numerous than 
fuch fupplies of food could well maintain, recourfe 
was had to the fpade, and induftry employed it 
well in order to augment the quantity of fuftenance 
which the earth was able to produce. Mankind’ 
{ti]l multiplying, and frefh demands increafing, the 
plough was called in, as. an happy fuccedaneum ; 
but when the whole together could not fuffice, and 
nature at length grew languid and exhaufted under 
continual efforts, the hufbandman allowed his lands 
a fallowing, and the advantages of reft and repofe 
were thought of, in order to recruit and enrich the * 
foil. From whence it follows, that new difcoveries 
ought ftill to be attempted, 1n proportion as the 
want of provifions increafes.in any flourifhing coun- 
try. For it avails little to find a nation populous, 
if you have not food fufficient to fupport the com- 
munity uponeafy terms. Plaufible theories, upon 
this occafion, are little more than ingenious amufe- 
ments ; a feries of well-made experiments can alone 
eftablifh matters of fact. For, though a dextrous 
artift may give fhrewd gueffes by the help of a cor- 
rect eye, yet, in works of moment and difficulty, he 
fhould always have recourle tohis rule. 
Therefore what we want chiefly in hufbandry, is 
a feries of experiments, judicioufly made, and faithfully 
related. : 
** Reafon. hath deceived me fo many times,” 
-fays that excellent writer on agriculture, Gabriel . 
: Plattes, 


dam defcendiffe paftoritiam, cum propter utilitatem ex anima- 
libus, quz poffent fylveftria, deprehenderent, ac concluderent 
& manfuefcerent. In queis primum non fine caufa putant oves. 
affumptas & propter utilitatem & propter placiditatem. ‘Tertio 
denique gradu a vita paftorali ad agriculturam defcenderunt ; 
in qua, ex duobus gradibus fuperioribus retinuerunt multa, & 
quo defcenderunt ibi proceflerunt longe, dum ad nos perve- 
Hiiret. 
7 De Re Ruf le ic. 1. p. 74.06 74, De 
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Plattes, © * that I will truft reafon no more, unlefs 
the point in queftion be confirmed, and made ma- 
nifeft by experience :—Without which, no know- 
ledge in hufbandry 1s perfect ; for experience ads 
mitteth no impofture.¢ | 
_ This is a very frank and honeft declaration, and 
the author, in order to prove his fincerity on the 
occafion, compofed a treatife, intitled, 4's Mi/- 
‘trefs, containing bis own experiments for fifty years 5 
but it was never publifhed, fo far as can be learned 
at prefent ; which may be attributed to the hurry 
and confufion of the civil wars, or to that general 
inattention and carelefinefs which took place at the 
reftoration. a 

About the fame period, an. uncle and a nephew 
collected another feries of bu/bandry-obfervations and 
experiments for feventy-four years fucceffively ; butthere _ 
are fome reafons to fear, that the laft-named MS. has 
either perifhed, or flept in the fame obfcurity with the 
foregoing one. Not but that there may be copies 
of each MS. ftill extant ; and, if fuch be the cafe, 
it is much to be hoped that the poffefiors of them 

C 2 will 
- © This atthor may be confidered as an original genius in huf- 
bandry. By the known times of his life and death, it is pretty 
certain, that he began his obfervations in the latter end of queen 
Elifabeth’s reign, and continued them through the reigns of 
Fames and Charles I, as alfo during three or four years of the 
common-wealth. See more concerning him, Essay II. 

4 Etenim experimentorum longe major ef fubtilitas quam 
fenfis ipfius.—Itaque ed rem deducimus ut fenfus tantum de 
experimento, experimentum de re judicet. 7 

. ; Francifei de Verulum Inftaur. Magn. 
- ‘The fame author, in order to excite a fpirit of improvement, 
gives the following confolation to all fuch as are of an enterpriz- 
ing genius: nin 

Nemo animo concidat, aut quafi confundatur, fi experimenta qui- 
bus incumbit, expeftationi fue non refpondeant. Etenim quod Jucce- 
dit. magis complacet + Et quod non fuccedit, fapenumero non minus 


snformat. 
‘ De Augment. Scientsl. VWs Co Ze 


\ 
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will caufe them to be pub! ifhed, which may be 
ventured upon with little rifque ; for experimental 
writings (fuppofing the experiment to be fairly and 
honeftly made) will bear publication in any age 5 
fince time, fafhion, and language can never affect 
truth and matter of fact; and what is new and in- 
ftructive, will always carry its own weight with it ; 
opinionum commenta delet dies, nature judicia confi 
mat. 

But to: retieae the point we were pe confider- 
ing. If men will not be wanting in their inquiries, — 
fearches, and diligent endeavours, there are reafons - 
to think that God will infpire them with means to 
feed and maintain a number of inhabitants and ufe- 
ful animals one third greater than what we have 
at prefent ; ° of which lucerne affords a proof no 
ways contemptible, in regard to cattle; whereas, 
on the other hand, hufbandry, as it is negligently 
or ignorantly practifed in fome parts of this and 
other kingdoms, will be found in many fuch places 
to diminith the quantities of food and value of ef- 
tates, rather than increafe them.—Here certainly is 
full room for improvement. 

Itis therefore that Solomon recommends induftry 
with fo much vehemence to all thofe that cultivate 


the earth: * For, fays an ingenious author’ (whilft 


heis confidering the paffages alluded to in thenotes, 
God feldom rains manna upon the flothful, or feeds them 
miraculoufly.® And by the way, according to the 
all-wife appointment of Providence, it is the fame 

je 


© Rerum natura facra fua non fimul tradit : Initiatos nos cre- 
dimus ; in veflibulo ejus heremus, Illa arcana non promifcué 
omnibus patent: Reduéta & interiore facrario claufa funt. 
-Senec@ Queftion. Natural. 1. vii. c. 316 


f Prov, chap. Xili. ¥. 2. €. xV. Fail. C. XXxil. Ye 5. XXIVe 


‘Bhs 
& Platte’: pradical Hufbandry improved, A°, 16566 
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with the buman mind; as it is with the earth, for edu- 
cation and good agriculture’ make the like improve- 
ments upon either. '. The wild herd derives a fa- 
vage nature from the foil round it. The man born 
in ignoraitt countries is uncivilized and unenlight- 
eneds” Tran({plantation into more kindly ground 
improves a plant, “ and unwearied culture increafes 
thofe improvements. ‘Thus, likewife, it is with 
man.—I\nftructions exalt the powers of a docile 
mind, and induftry, in teacher and learner, fupplies 
the place of diligent cultivation in hufbandry. ! 
Another circumftance of a different nature ought 
to be mentioned, which is, that we recommend up- 
on the prefent occafion, a more correc? and accurate 
Sort of agriculture than what is commonly made ufe 
of, Our intentions in fo doing are two-fold. (1.) Tho’ 
the out-goings are fomething more confiderable 
than in the ordinary courfe of hufbandry, yet the 
returns fufficiently counterbalance the expences, 
and that by one third at leaft, in clear profit ; be- 
fides which, the tenant and proprietor will foon find 
the advantages of cultivating lands in this manner. 
The former, for a reafon already affigned : The 
latter, for another reafon equally obvious, which 
is, that the income of his eftate will not /zk at a 
new faking ; for lands, cleared from weeds, and 
eretane by diligence into good heart, may be long 
C 3 byr'g -con- 
i « Natural abilities need pruning, ee. like natural plants.” 
Bacon’s E/ffays, vol, Il. fol. p. 371. 


. Exuerint fylveftrem animum, cultuque frequenti 
In quafcunque voces artes haud tarda fequentur. 
Necnon et fterilis, que ftirpibus exit ab mis, 
Hoc faciet, vacuos fi fit digeftaper agros. 
Virc. Georg. If. ¥. 51. 


1 Nam ut ager quamvis fertilis fine cultura fru€tuofus efle 
_ non poteit, fic fine doctrina animus. 
 Cregronis Tufculan. 2. 
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continued in the fame condition upon cheap and 
eafy terms —(2.) The repeated induftry and dili- — 
gence, neceffary to be ufed in this peculiar fort of — 
hufbandry, will afford increafe of employment to la- 
bouring-men, and alfo to women and children, who 
- could otherwife gain next to nothing. In proof of 
which, a tract of land, planted with vines, lucerne, 
éJc. will employ and maintain more country peo- 
ple, than doubly, or, perhaps, trebly the fame 
quantity of ground fown with corn. Nor can there 
be any reafon for difcouraging or difcontinuing - 
thefe minute advantageous labours. till. a king- 
dom is found (upon fome other accounts) to a- 
bate in its populoufnefs. Hence it is that all in- 
ventions which perform the work of twenty peo- 
ple, with one pair of hands, are, upon the whole, 
detrimental rather than ufeful, in a well-peopled 
country, except youcan have fure and quick ventfor 
what commodities you zhus produce: Whilft on the 
contrary, (at leaft in the prefent inftance) the cul- 
ture of new plants for hufbandry-ufes (or, in other 
words, for the better fupport of cattle) tranfplant- 
ings, horfe and hand hoeings, weeding, digging, 
fetting, drilling, breaking up, and meliorating bar- 
ren lands (or, to fpeak more properly, /ands reputed 
to be barren: ) draining, peat-cuttings, making com- 
poft-dunghils, &c. ought all to be encouraged ; as 
the owners gain much money by fuch undertakings, 
and employ: more work-people at the fame time. ™ 
To which we fhall only fubjoin one general remark, 
namely, that zw any country where there is full con- 
fumption at home, or commerce for exportation, the beft 


ufe 


m <¢ Thofe machines which are defigned to abridge art, are 
not always ufeful. Ifa piece of workmanthip is of a moderate 
price, fuch as is equally agreeable to the maker and the buyer, thofe 
machines which would render the manufactory more fimple, or, 
in other words, diminifh the number of workmen, would be ~ 
pernicious.” 

Efprit des Leix, Tom. VI. 1, xxiii. o. 15. 
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ufe the land can be put to, is to cultivate THAT crop, 
whatever it be, which produces the greateft profit va- 
LUED IN MONEY. | 

Thus I have known an acre of carroways equal 
in profit (all expences balanced) to five acres of 
wheat. Andthus buck-wheat in Germany, and rye 
in France, make as good, and fometimes better re- 
turns than fields of pure wheat.—So that, in a very 
honeft fenfe of rural ceconomics, 


Lucri bonus eff odor ex re 


| Qualibet. 


I fhall now only add, by way of concluding this 
former part of the prefent eflay, that, let the advo- 
cates of new hufbandry argue as long as they pleafe 
again{t the ufe of manures, * yet one prime inten- 
tion, in the method of culture, which we here re- 
commend, is to multiply manures in quantity, as 
well as enhance their qualities, fince all thofe who. 
have cultivated the earth in all ages, have looked 
npon tem as the folid foundation of good agri- 
culture. Hence it was that we have turned our 
thoughts more particularly to the cultivation and 
improvements of graffes, whether natural or artifi- 
cial ; ° fince the multiplication of cattle will help to 
produce a multiplication of manures or dreflings ; 
and thus the productions of the earth are both che- 
rifhed and augmented.—At the fame time, the in- 

CA. creafe 


See this point confidered more at large in the laft Sedtiox of 
Essay II. —F 

° * Tt is a misfortune,” fays Hartli6, ‘ that pafture lands are 
not more improved. Exgland abounds in pafturage more than 
any other country, and is therefore richer. In France, acre for 
acre, the land is not comparable to ours: And therefore For- 
tefcue, chancellor to Henry VI, obferves, that we get more in £x- 
gland by ftanding ftill, (alluding to our meadows) than the 
French do by working ; (that is, cultivating their vineyards and 
corn-lands,” Legacy. ae 

n 
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creafe of cattle increafes the quantity of food fof 
man.—Cattle not only enrich, but affift us alfo in 
various inftances : For the foil is chiefly prepared 
for hufbandry-ufes by the ftrength of their labours — 
they are multiplied with eafe, and require Jefs care 
and attention than the culture of plants. Their in- 
ftinét (in conjunction with the vigilance of their 
keeper) protects them from-numberlefs accidents. 
They fearch their food and drink without a guide, 
and return at evening in like manner. They live. 
longeft in that way of life which approaches moft 
to a ftate of nature.—The fuggeftions of nature 
fupply them with more falutary medicines than their 
mafters can give them.—They are more lively, and 
in better temper, when permitted to feed without 
doors, provided they are fupplied with a fufficient 
quantity of wholefome food. © For the fake, there- 

fore, of this /econd principal branch in rural ceco- 

nomics, it were to be wifhed, that all lovers of agri- 

culture would endeavour to introduce, amonegtt us, 

new forts of vegetable food for cattle, in order to fup- 

port them more plentifully, and confequently aug- 

ment their numbers: And in like manner we 
fhould attempt to difcover the moft effectual me- 

thod of deftroying weeds, which are the defrauders 
and poifoners.of all grafs-fields. Nor ought we to 

neglect making experiments on compoft-dunghils, the 

‘cheapeft and moft univerfal in their effects, of all 
manures: It being eafy to coliect them in the moft 

Solitary defolate places where men have notthe power 

of purchafing fuch dreffings as are to be procured 

in the neighbourhood of rich populous towns. Of 

courfe, no reafonable perfon will oppofe the free 

-ufe of them ; for the conftituent materials are a 
moft | 


And a judicious experienced writer, in our own times, obferves, 
** that no part of hufbandry is fo much neglected in England, as 
the true culture of graffes,” Millar. 
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moft as eafily procured, and lie'asmuch atcommon 
command, as air or water : : 


| Quid prohibetis aquas 2 Ujus communis aquaruim eff. 


It may be obferved, further, that compoft.dung- 
hils coft little more than the labour of collecting 
what is mere matter of nufance in our fields and 
court- yards. And here, indeed, it may, be worth _ 
obferving, in what manner the fupreme Being pro- 
duces great and ftrange effects from caufes feeming o- 
ly mean and without value: Since many of the 
things; intended by him to fertilife the earth, are 
little lefs than an offence andincumbrance to us, if 
not removed from our houfes, and the places near 
our houfes. Thus the hufbandman converts filth 
and dirt into wealth, more eafily and effectually 
than any chymift. And, indeed, who could ima- 
gine that a new-mown field of orafs, or a plantation 
‘of ftrawberries, owed their fragrance and tweet tafte 
to the hearth and chimney ; to finks and gutters ; 
and the very riddance of ftables and pig-fties? We 
will now proceed to the fecond part of this effay. 

From the multitude of books publifhed-on the 
fubjeét of cultivating the earth, one would haveima- 
gined the art to have been more ftudied than it real- 
dy has-been; fince upon the whole ¢ continued in 
a fort of declining condition from the days of Virgil 
and Columella till the time of Conflantine TV, and 
then lay in a kind of dormant ftate till about the 
middle of Henry VIIIth’s reign, when it was rather 
revived than improved. 

Indeed, about that time, judge Fitz- Herbert, in 
England (better known amongtft us, as author of an- 
other excellent work, called Natura Brevium) 
Tatti, Stefano, Agoftino Gallo, Sanfovino, Lauro, Ta- 
yello, Sc. in daly, publifhed feveral ean 

ooks 


& 
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books in agriculture; but our countryman was the 
firft, if we except Crefcenzio del? Agricoltura (whofe 
fine performance was printed at Florence in 1478) 
and Pier Marino, the tranflator of Palladius de Re 
Ruftica, who made his work public in the year 
1528. 

In the fame century appeared Masthioli’s com- 
mentary on Dio/corides, ° as alfo a tranflation of The- 
ophraftus on Plants, by Biondo, and another of Colu- 
mella, by an unknown hand. 

Such of thefe /éalian writers on husbandry, as did 
not concern themfelves with tranflations, made the 
antients of their country their text and model, and 
are looked upon to be excellent in language, and 
no ways defective in experience and knowledge. 
On the former of which accounts, I have fome- 
times known collections of thefe authors works 
made in Jtaly, not for the fake of acquiring know- 
ledge in husbandry, but merely on account of read- 
ing the pure Tu/can ftyle. Mean while, Fitz- Herbert 
fhone, * with equal luftre of truth, though not of 

: es Bane 


P This noble work was firft publifhed in Ja/ian, and five im- 
preflions were fold off in a few years : But the exquifite beauty of 
the prints, cut on wood, has made the copies extremely {carce. 
The Roman edition, in 2 vol. folio, 1569, is a very fine one ; 
yet, in fome refpects, muft give place to the Valdgrifi edition at 
Venice, ten years before. The drawings of the plants were 
made by Giorgio Liberali, an ingenious young painter ; but, who 
the engraver or cutter was, I never could learn diftin@ly at Rome 
or Venice. Common fame mentions one 7 heodofio Richeli. 

“4a See more of this author in the notes to the next Essay, 
Sect. II. . 

Fitz-Herbert’s books of agriculture foon raifed a fpirit of e- 
mulation in his countrymen. 1 have feen a lift of feveral Exgii/h 
writers on hufbandry, who were fome of them his cotemporaries, 
but have never been able to procure a fight of their works, nor 
obtain any material intelligence concerning the authors. For the 
fake of the curious, I fhall give a tranfcript of their names, as it 
was minuted down, in queen Eli/aberh’s reign, by that famous 
hufbandman, Barnaby Googe, Efq; 


Sy 
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‘Yanguage : For the Jta/ian tongue was then in its 
meridian of glory, and the Exgli/b had declined from 
the days of Chaucer, rather than advanced. Yet 
our countryman kept the field without a rival. 

_ At length, in queen Eii/adeth’s reign, feveral | 
husbandry-writers copied Fitz-Herbert ; Majcal, 
Markham, and others, in the timés of Fames and 
Charles 1, compiled from all; yet none had the gra- 
titude to mention or acknowledge their firft inftruc- 
tor, ° So that (if we except only the occafional wri- 


ters 

Sir Nichclas Malbee, Richard Deering, 
Fohn Somer (canon of Windfor)|M. Franklyn, 
William Lambert [1 am fince in-| Richard Andrews, 

formed, that he writ on the| William Pratt, 

management and difeafes of cat-\Philip Partridge, 

tle. Henry Datforth. 
Henry Brockhull, 
fl. King, D.D, N. B. From this lift it appears, 
Henry Denys, that the Exgl/b contributed as 
Foha Hatche, much towards the revival of a- 


Nicholas Yeerz-wort (query if not| griculture, as the Italians ; and 
Nicafius Yet/wort, whom An-|(tranflations from the ancients 
thony Wood mentions asa wri-|excepted} began as early. ‘The 


ter on hufbandry, Flemings and French made no 
Captain Bingham, figure till about a century after- 
Lhomas Wetteuball, wards. | 


® One writer particularly, not long after the reftoration, tran- 
feribed the larger part of both Fitz-Herbert’s books, almof ver- 
batim, without fo much as informing the reader, or making the 
leaft apology for this freedom, but calling his Plagiari/m the 
Epitome of Hufbandry, 12° 1699. He figns himfelf 8. B. [Sa- 
muel Balgrave; or, as others fay, Billing fly.) ‘This tranf{cript 
(now valuable by accident, as Fitz-Herbert’s books are very 
{carce) reaches to the end of page 181, and the remaining chap- 
ters are taken with the fame liberty from Mafca/, Blythe, and ay 
Jtalian author, who writ a treatife, called, by the tranflator, 
the Heroic Excellence of Horfeman/bip. Indeed, the copying 
of Exgli/h writers on hufbandry, one from another, has been fo 
fervile and notorious, that there is hardly a miftake in the an- 
tient authors laft mentioned, as alfo in Googe, Plattes, Se. 
which is not faithfully preferved in modern works upon the ae 
ub- 
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ters on Englifo hufbandry at that period, agreeably 
to what we have mentioned in the preceding note) 
we had little or nothing that refembled a fyftemati- _ 
cal body ofagriculture, but Fitz-Herbert’s two books 
for the fpace of one hundred years ; and then fome 
new and great lights broke in upon_us from the ad- 
mirable writings and difcoveries of Barnaby Googe, 
Lord Bacon, Si, Hugh Platt, Gabriel Plattes, Sir 
Richard Wefton, Hartlib, Robert Ghild, Dr. Arnold 
Beati, Evelyn, and feveral others, | 
_ France, about the year 1600 (and not ‘oor 
made confiderable efforts in reviving husbandry, as 
appears from {uch large works as les Moyens de deve- 
nir Riche, and the Co/mopolite, by Bernard de Palif- 
fy le Theatre d Agriculture, by de Serres 5 ?_Agri- 
culture 8 Maifon Ruftique, by Meff Etienne S Lie- 
bault, &c. &c. . 

The Flemings, about the fame period, dealt more 
in the practice of husbandry, than in publifhing 
books upon the fubjects : So that queftionlefs their 
intention was to carry on a private lucrative trade’ 
without inftructing their neighbours ; and hence it 
happened, that whoever wanted to copy their agri- 
culture, was obliged to travel into their country, 
and make his own remarks; as Plattes, Hartlib, 
and Sir R. Wefton actually did. Their. principal, 
and, one may add, their very juft idea of husbandry 
confifting in ¢his, namely, to make afarm refemble - 
a garden as nearly as poffible. Such an excellent 
principle, at firft fetting out, led them of courfe to 
undertake the culture of fmall eftates only, which 

they 


fubje& ; which will appear to every candid reader upon exami- 
nation. 

One may fay, of Fitz- Herbert's. hufbandry, what Sir P. Sidney 
applied to Chaucer’s poetry: I marvel how in thafe mifty times he 
could fee fo clearly, and how others, in: fuck clear times, cents go Sa 
blindly after him, ° 

; A poor potter, in the relon Of Henry IV, of Frances 


, tl 
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they kept free from weeds, continually turning the 
ground, and manuring it plentifully and eh Aas 
oufly. 

Having thus brought the foil to a jut doable of 
cleanlinefs, health, and fweetnefs, they ventured 
chiefly upon the culture of the more delicate erafles, 
as the fureft means of acquiring wealth in husban- 
dry, upon a fmall ftate, without the expence of 
keeping many draught horfes or fervants. 

After a few years experience, they foon found 
that Zen acres of the beft vegetables for feeding cat- 
tle, properly cultivated, would maintain a larger 
ftock of grafing animals, than forty acres of com- 
mon farm-grafs. And the vegetables they chiefly 
cultivated for this purpofe were lucerne, fainfoin, 
trefoils of moft denominations, fweet fenugreek, 
buck and cow wheat, field turnips, and fpurrey, 
by them called Marian-graffe. 

The political fecret of their husbandry was, as we 
have obferved before, he letting farms on improve= 
ment. 

Add to this, they difcovered eight or ten new 


_ forts of manures. ‘They were the firft, among the 


moderns, who ploughed in living crops for the fake of 
fertilifing the earth, and confined their fheep, at 
night, in large theds built on purpole, * whofe floor 
was covered with fand, or virgin earth, Ge. which 
the fhepherd carted away every morning to the 
. compoft-dunghil. ‘Such was the chief myftery of the 
 _Flemifb tvasbandry. 
Of 
t It appears, from Shake/pear, that fheep, in his time, were 
shus houfed at night by the Engli/> farmers : 


The turfy mountains, where live nibbling fheep 5 : 
And flat meads ¢hatch’d with fover, them to keep : 


a 


a 


Shelter at night under cover. Stover is wheaten ftraw, a Provincial 
Word, Tempe/?, ack 4. 


% 


_ Of living Engli authors, on matters of husbari« 
dry, nothing needs be faid in this preface, fince we 


 fhall teftify our juft efteem for them in many parts 
_ of the following effays ; and, of thofe that have died 


within our memory, it may fuffice to mention Tu//, 
who, though an enthufiaft in his way, gave great. 
proofs of an extraordinary original genius. It is 
true, fancy and judgment, matter of fact and fpe- 
culation, make their appearance alternately through- 
out his work; yet he had fund fufficient to hazard 
much, and leave-plentiful remains for pofterity. 
Hence the du Hamels * and de Chateauvieuxs ** have 
derived their knowledge ; improving fome things, 
altering fome, and expunging others: So that at 
prefent, from ¢heir example, all the civilized na- 
tionsin Europe are atttempting to light their torches 
from an Engli/b taper. Tull, therefore, upon the 
whole, feems to be the perfon, according to Varro, 
cui nofira etas defert rerum Rufticarum omnium pal- 
mam. : | 
For this and other reafons, it may be faid, per- 
haps, without laying ourfelves open to the impu- 
tation of infular vanity, ® that foreigners, upon the 

| whole, 


¢ ** Thefe two foreigners may be confidered as a couple of 


difciples bred up and formed in the Exgli/h {chool of Tull. Like 


their mafter, they are both good fcholars, and men of parts. 
M. du Hamel, in particular, enjoys feveral collateral advantages, 
which Tu// wanted, as the affiftance of ingenious friends, perfons 
of rank and ftation ; and, above all, the countenance sae: patro- 
nage of his royal matter; fo that, perhaps, it may be afferted, 
without flattery, that this gentleman, and the marquis de Tour- 
billy, with regard to improvements in agriculture, have confer- 
red a greater acquifition of valuable ground upon France, than 


any of her generals of the late war. 


Concerning M. de Chateauvieux, who feems to inherit a great 
fhare of Tull’s inventive genius, fee a note in the next effay. 

& A writer, valuable for his antiquity and great infight into 
human nature, defcribes infular prejudices in a very fhort maf- 
terly manner. ‘The words are fpoken by Mixerva to Unger, 

when 
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whole, have allowed the Exg/i/b, with one voice, 
to be the firft nation of Europe in regard to huf- 
bandry: And, indeed, few, or no countries, in every 
refpect, can boaft fuch large tracts of lands, fo 
well cultivated, as ours. It remains only, that we 
always endeavour to keep to the fame height of pre- 
eminence, in the culture of lands, that we poffefs 
at prefent; that we watch the proceedings of our 
neighbours with a jealous eye; taking care, at the 
fame time, that they never gain an advanced march 
upon us. ‘ For it is aright attention” (fay fo- 
reigners) ‘* to agriculture, which gave rife to the 

ereatnefs, riches, and power of England.” * 
Indeed it is obferved in the fame treatife I am 
now referring to,»*‘ that Lug/and, about the year 
1621, was obliged to draw great part of its wheat 
from France, but recovered herfelf from that lethar- 
gy at the reftoration” ; which remark may be true 
in the firft inftance, but is not fet forth fully and 
_ clearly in the fecond inftance, any further than what 
relates to the law promulgedin favour of the expor- 
tation of corn. We will therefore give a fketch of 
the whole affair upon a larger fcale ; the real hiftory 
of the cafe being as follows : 
Judge Fitz-Herbert, as has been obferved elfe- 
where, revived the agriculture of the antient Ro- 
mans 


when he landed at Pheacia [now Corfit.] The expreffions are 
ftrongly marked, and I fhall leave them to.work their way in the 
Janguage of the original : _ 


7AAN 194 obyn — 
Mrdi rw? avery Tevleooaeo® end egtewe” 

. 5 A e/ lag ‘ ony 
Ov yore Eeivec 6tde fAar aveumes avergov lacs 
Oud” ayumalouevor Qirévs oc x” GAACTEV E7Oots 
Navel Doncw vévye wemrowores———» 


OAYS2. He 


t Difertation Prelim. aux Memoires Oeconomiques de la Suiffe. 
A Zurich, 1760. . 
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mans in our country, and gave the firft (or, at leaft, 
one of the firft) original works of that kind to Eu- 
rope, for the Jtahans, in general, began by tranfla- 
tions from Columella, Palladius, Sc. and the Geopo= 
nic authors. At the end of queen Eii/adeth’s reign, 
HKiiz- Herbert’s writings, by fomeunknown fatal con- 
currence of accidents, fell into a fort of obfcurity. 
They were even forgotten, except by a few chofen — 
genius’s who made great, but unfuccefsful attempts 
during the reign of ‘fames]. ® (agriculture and ru- 
ral ceconomics not being held in much efteem, ei- 
ther by that prince, or his minifters: If we except 
the endeavours made towards eftablifhing a filk- 
manufactory) and, when the patron of every ufeful 
and elegant art fucceeded him, the morning of his 
reign gave the promife of a calm, clear, glorious 
day: But the noon of it was turbulent and ftormy, 
and the evening clofed with tempefts and devatta- 
t10N. | Kore 
Our fatal domeftic wars changed the inftruments 
of hufbandry into martial weapons ; but, after the 
death of Charles I, artful avaricious men creptintothe 
--confifcated eftates of the nobility, gentry, and cler- 
gy; andas many of thefe new incroachers had rifen 
_ from the plough (or fome lowcondition of life near- - 

ly allied to it) they returned with pleafure to their 
old profeffion, being chiefly animated by the love 
of gain. Hartlib, Plattes, Blythe, and others, feiz- 

| | ed 


& During a part of the reign of Bijabeth and Famesl, France 
exceeded England in the management of country-affairs, called 
by the antients, economics : [Which, perhaps, was owing to 
the writings of Des Serres and-De Paljffy :| For France, at that 
time, allowed a free exportation of corn. Colbert hurt agricul- 
ture by encouraging manufactures too much, and prohibiting the 
out-going of corn, under pretence of better fubfifting his manu- 
faétures ; but Su/ly had taken the other method, and had nobler, 
as well as jufter views. Memoire du Marq. de Mirabeay adreft @ 
la Societéde Berne, en 1760. p. 271, 272, Se, 


roe» 
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ed this favourable difpofition of the common peo- 
ple, and encouraged it by writings which have not 
fince been equalled; nor was Cromwell] wanting to 
lend his affittance. ¥ 

But a total change of things, as well as the very 
caft and manner of thinking, joined with univerfal 
diffipation, and a falfe averfion to what had been the 
objectand care of mean defpifed perfons, foon brought 
the culture of the earth into difrepute with the no- 
bility and gentry ; which fingle circumftance, at any 
time, will throw a damp upon agriculture: For the 
farmer loves to be encouraged, animated, and re- 
warded by his fuperiors. It is true, the miniftry, 
after the reftoration, did all that was in their pow- 
er to ftimulate and fharpen the husbandman’s atten- 
tion, which ought to be related, with pleafure, to 
their lafting honour. Perhaps, fome of them had 
ftruck upon the idea, by reflecting on the bad ma- 
nagement they had obferved in France and Spain, 
whilft they attended Charles II. in his exile. 

England formerly fuffered periodical fcarcity and 
famine, almoft as frequently as her neighbours. Ex- 
portation of wheat was firit allowed about the year 
1661, under feveral reftrictions ; one of which par- 
ticularly was, that no wheat fhould be permitted to | 
be fent abroad, except it fold at home below the 
price of twenty-four fhillings a quarter. 

> The advantages of fuch permiffion were foon 
perceived: For wheat, in three years, increafed to 
fuch a degree in its culture, as to fink one third in 
price; fo induftrious were men to raife what they 
chad free and prompt vent for. Pleafed with fuch 
promifing beginnings, and in order to difpofe of 
fuperfluous plenty, the pa granted a new en- 

: | cou- 


b This and the two next paragraphs are extracted from a 
little book, intitled, Avantaces &F Defavantages de la France’ 
a Geatl: Br etag ne par rapport au Commerce, 12°. 1754- 
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couraging liberty of exportation, till the faid grain 
rofe to two pounds eight fhillings a quarter. At 
the fame time, a duty was laid of five fhillings and 
four pence a quarter on imported wheat, which duty, 
in the year 1670, was advanced to fixteen fhillings 
(or near one third the value of a quarter) which a- 
mounted in effect to a prohibition. 

The government had reafon to be fatisfied with 
thefe prudent meafures, and extended its views on 
the fubject immediately after the revolution, by 
allowing a bounty of five fhillings a quarter upon 
wheat to the exporter. This was the fecret [pring 
that gave new motion to agriculture, and preserved that 
fuperiority we juftly boaft of at prefent. 

At the'time abovementioned, and in two fuccef- 
five reigns, ‘aproportionable gratification was allow- 
ed on exported rye, barley, malt, oat- meal, &c. So 
that, in the year 1750, the bounty- money amounted 
to 325,405 /. and, when this bounty-money ran fo 
high, the price of grain, at home, was extremely 
moderate. Thus, fuppofing the governmentto grant 
200,000 /. every year, by way of gratuity, to encou- 
rage cultivators, the nation, in general, will gain 
1,500,000/ fromthe fingle article of exporting corn. 

Befides, whatever promotes the culture and pro- 
duce of corn (as thefe laws naturally do) multiplies 
cattle neceffary for labour, and increafes the quan- 
tity of food for man, and manures for the foil : So 
that to promote tillage is, in other words, to encou- 
rage pafturage ; the firft advances the fecond, and, 
afterwards, they mutually affift each other. Nor 
does hardly any tract of ground in the world lie fo 
commodious for exportation of corn, as England ; 
for fcarce a village of it is fituated farther than 70 
miles from the fea, fo that all cultivators, with a 
little variation of more or lefs, enjoy the benefits of 

' ; this 
¢ Vth of queen Zune; lle. of George IL 
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‘this national bleffing; and, let Du Hamel and Intieri 
contrive government-magazines for grain, with the 
capacity of Vitruvius or Paliadio, yet ftill the belt 
public granaries are vait tracts of country covered 
with corn. 

England, in a fruitful harveft, can produce corn 
enough (upon {uppofition that none was fent into 
foreign countries) to fupport its inhabitants for four 
years. This is fufficient argument for exportation, 
whofe great advantages will appear from thefollow- 
ing remark ; which is, that Exgland, in five com- 
mon years, namely, from 1745 to 1750 inclufive- 
ly, fhipped off, in grain of all forts, to the amount 
of 7,405,786 pounds feerling, ‘which, as has been 
obfervedelfewhere, is equivalent, in nationaladvan- 
tage; to 21,000,000 in money, raifed by manufac- 
tures exported, when the materials are not our own 
production. Befides which, the freightage of al- 
moft all the grain abovementioned * was paid to 
proprietors of Engli/h bottoms: And the care of 
raifing this overplus of corn gave employment and 
fubfiftence to abundance of people. * —States that 
have no laws prohibiting the exportation of corn, 
are always beft provided with bread: And again, 
when they. forbid free fale and exportation, they 
live in fuch a cafual precarious manner as to feem, 
without {peaking figuratively, a fort of rent-charge 

) 3 D 2 upon 

4 On the revifal of this fecond Edition, the Author is con- 
{cious from the fuggeftions of his own mind, that he painted mat- 
ters a little too ftrongly in the article of the exportation of corn, 
being dazzled and inifled by certain eminent French Writer. 

It is his cool opinion now, that nothing can give plenty to 
England, but a prohibition of exporting corn till the nation has 
recovered its flrength (zamely, for five years ;) and that an order 
be enacted that no farm fhould be let for the future at more than 
200 /.a year rent. This will anfwer the point defired, or nothing 


can. 
Leétor, patientem accommodet aurem. 


¢ About 633,650 /. 
€ Advantages & Defavantages de laFrance & de la GRANDE 
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upon Providence.—From whence one may fairly 
draw two conclufions: The ftates which purchafe 
exported cornfrom us, are, to a certain degree, our tri- 
butaries: And that every country of moderate fer- 
tility, which buys /uch cornofus, either neglects huf- 
bandry, or has not fufficient hands to employ in it. 

Rome, though miftrefs of the world, happened 
not to underftand this good policy : For by prohi- 
biting the exportation of grain on the one hand, 
and giving no encouragement to trade and com- 
merce on the other, fhe fubfifted literally from hand 
to mouth, or, in other words, procured food for her 
fubjects in a forced precarious manner ; whilft Car- 
thage, Tyre, and Athens (countries originally lefs 
fertile than the terra potens ubere glebe*) enjoyed 
food of all ufeful kinds in great abundance. And 
thus it is, that the fame liberty of exportation *® 
€which, as we have obferved, fharpens human in- 
duftry, to fuch a degree, as to render half-barren 
countries fertile) fupplies Spain, Portugal, the fouth 
of France, Genoa, and the other fea-coafts of Italy, 
with foreign corn. The fame liberty makes its way 
over the barriers eftablifhed by fovereigns, and 
fpreads from Dantzic} Stetin, and Hamburg, over 
the vatt inland tracts of Germany. Nay, Holland is 
a public refervoir of imported corn, whilft its own 
morafles are quite unfavourable to fuch production. 
— But the beft of all public granaries or magazines, 
the cheapeft, as well as moft ufeful, and leaft dan- 
gerous, is only to be eftablifhed on the bafis of a 
full and free exportation of corn. 

On 
; | 

f Italy, Vire. 

& The reader may fee the fall advantages of it fet forth at 
large, in a fcarce curious work, intitled, Le Detail de la France, 
1695. The author was Pierre le Pefant, Sieur de Bois Guillebert, 


advocate-general of Rowen.) See alfo the Memoirs of the Count 
de Boulainvilliers, fol. tom. I. p. 286, 
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On the other hand, without this liberty of ex- 
portation, a plentiful harveft, when nature beftows 
all her bounty for the fupport of man, affords, at 
the fame time, but a melancholy profpeéct to the 
laborious cultivator ; 


Iuopem me copia fecit. * 


And this is often the cafe with husbandmen, if they 
cannot difengage themfelves from the fuperfiuity 
of plenty, at a tolerable profit. But, as nature 
never intended to beftow her bleffings in vain, a 
permiffion of free vent and exportation makes 
this particular inconvenience an univerfal conveni- 
ence, and, therefore, feems to. be pointed out to 
us by Providence, that none of God’s creatures, 
even in their own private thoughts, fhould re- 
pine at plenty, and with for a certain degree of 
{carcity. 

This makes it highly expedient for govern- 
ments to procure and encourage the exportation 
of corn ; for, otherwife, years of abundance (ex- 
cept fome phyfical accident intervenes) are ufual- 
ally followed by years of {carcity ; partly from the 
natural viciffitudes of things, and partly becaufe 
the cultivator is difmayed with the low price of 

3 corn, 


h M. Du Hamel-has calculated and proved, that a little farmer, 
with no money before-hand (and that more particularly in coun- 
tries where exportation is prohibited) mutt, with all his care, 
be greatly injured in a cheap year of corn, infomuch, that he 
cannot retrieve his affairs, except with extrardinary difficulty. 
Something of this fort may be obferved even in Exgland. 

It isa remark, likewife, made by foreigners, that in fome years 
of plenty, in countries where there is no exportation, it is better 
ceconomy in the hufbandman to fatten kine, hogs, and fowls, 
with corn of an inferior kind and quality, than fell the faid grain 
ata market-price. Which obfervation may fometimes (but very 
rarely) hold good in England, 
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corn, and, of courfe, neglects to fow one third of 
his lands that are proper for producing it. For it 
is the price, and not the quantity of grain, that a- 
nimates the huibandman, and fets the plough in 
motion. 

Next to allowing exportation of corn, draining of 
fens and moraffes, and recovering lands from the fea, 
may be looked upon as the capital improvement in 
Englijo husbandry: And, as the effects of this noble 
undertaking continue in a good degree of ftrength 
to the prefent hour, it may fafely be afferted, that 
England has gained, for more than a century paft, 
half a million a year, at leaft, from the faid fingle 
improvement; not to mention the acquifition “(if 
one may fo fpeak) of fo much land in fee- fimple : : 
For land, recovered to husbandry-purpofes, is the 
fame as conquering anew country. Now, if my 
account ftands right (and it comes from the beft 
authority extant) our kingdom, in the fpace of a 
few years, till the year 1 65% only, had recovered, or 
was on the point of recovering, in Lincolnfbire, 
Cambridgefbire, Huntinedonfhire, and Kent, 425,000 
acres of fens and morafles, which were advanced in 
general, from half a crown an acre, to 20 and 3a 
fhillings. So that perhaps few Statefmen and Ge- 
nerals have better deferved a ftatue or monument 
from this country, than Vermuyden, the pOnGpE) 
undertaker *. 

Nor is inclofing downs, beaths, and commons, lefs 
ufeful than draining fens. For thus barren lands, 
or lands next to barren, are rendered highly advan- 
tageous to fociety, and mare people are fupplied 
with food: Property becomes better fecured, or at 
leaft profit ; and the cottager, if he be induftrious, 

re- 


i He was a Fleming by birth, and a Colonel of horfe under 
Cromwell, but had beiore ferved in Germany in the thirty years 
wars. 5 2 ae 
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receives as much from ‘his ground as the ground is 
intrinfically worth. Whereas in the wild, and, as 
one may fay, uncultivated ftate of nature, thofe 
proprietors that have a great live ftock, confume 
all the herbage in the latter end of fpring, and the 
beginning of jummer, favouring their own paftu- 
rages, and having a fecureretirement for theircattle, 
when the lands in common can afford no more 
food, whilft the poor peafant’s only cow or horfe 
have no place to retreatto. Such confiderations in- 
duced one of our anceftors to obferve, at a time 
when all Exgland was divided into parties for and 
againft this very article, ** That the poor man who 
is Monarch of but one inclofed acre, ‘will receive 
more profit from it than from his fhare of many 
acres in common with others *.” And therefore it 
was both generous and politic in a neighbouring 
King, about 2 years ago, to give up for the fake of 
the poor, more than two hundred thoufand watte 
_ acres, to be divided into fmall parcels for the emo- 
Jument of the community : Which ground (fuppo- 
fing it to be of an inferior quality) will afford food 
for forty thoufand new inhabitants. From whom 
and their defcendants will arife a confiderable na- 
tional ftrength, as well as increafe of population in 
half a century. 

Yet Kez’s rebellion in Exgland may be called a 
rebellion againft inclofures; nor was it the firft time 
that the populace did not fee their own true in- 
tereft. 

I will only add under this article, that many 
Royal forefts and chaces (with the confent of our moft 
Gracious Sovereign) might be applied to much 
better hufbandry ufes than they anfwer at prefent : 
The more profitable part of the timber being ftill 

| Dae pre- 


k Fuuuer’s Moly State. 
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_preferved : New plantations of timber-trees might 
alfo be made, and various common fruit-bearing 
trees, as apple-trees, walnut-trees, cherry-trees, 
pear-trees, &c. might be placed in the new divided 
fields at a diftance of threefcore feet in every fenfe. 
Thus the trees will profper exceedingly, and in- 
commode, as little as may be, the corn or grafles 
pe tara gees rears wae eee ated 


Pond a ee tere ea oe a ary 


fame time will be neat, beautiful, and lafting. 
Every three fquare ' miles, thus inclofed and . 
cultivated, would give birth to a new induftrious 
village, and increale both agriculture and popu- 
lation. 

As to grafs-commons, eae athe and wilds, 
(after the foil has been examined with a jointed 
{crew-borer) many of them will be found to contain 
large tracts of land that will yield good corn, @&e. 
and produce crops of artificial orafles, fuperior in 
quality to what the fame earth yielded formerly, 
and (to fay the leaft that may-be faid on this fubject) 
in a fourfold greater quantity. 

Arable common-filds in half the parifhes of Exg- 
land are another great impediment to the advance- 
ment of agriculture. Trefpafies and injuries muft 
be committed, even though the various occupiers 
are the honefteft people in the werld, and endea- 
vour to act by their neighbours precifely as they 
would with that their neighbours fhould act towards 
them. At the fame time the feveral proprietors can 
feldom agree upon a proper general revolution of 
crops, nor will they often confent unanimoufly to 


give tht great field in queftion its year of repofe 
‘i | | ag 


} 1920 acres, 
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at {tated periods. I fhall fay nothing of the do : 


fencelefs condition of their dividends, bethey {mall ~~. 

or great.——T hus the apparent liberty which the 7 
freeholders enjoy, in the prefent inftance, is a real 

flavery : And productive of ‘lofles, vexation, or at 

leaft perpetual little uneafineffes.—But as it is next 

to impoffible to convince the lower fort of people 

that they are prejudiced; or that they counter- 

work their own true interefts ; I think MZ. du Ha- 

mel and myfelf may lay afide our lamentations up- 

on this article: However England (Heaven be 

praifed!) boafts an happinefs to which France is 

a ftranger; for, if the freeholders of-any parifh 
with us concur unanimoufly in petitioning the Le- 

giflature to have this grievance removed, they find 

themfelves redreffed with fpeed and chearfulnefs, 

It may be faid that the iuclofing and dividing of com- 
mon-fields will (by rendering the ground more ma- 
nageable and convenient for culture) contract the 
national husbandry-labour, and confequently many 
ftrong ufeful hands may want work. 

This objection has its weight: And, in another 
part of the prefent Effay *, I have efpoufed the opi- 
nion, fpeaking of machines in fpinning, €c. where 
one perfon performs the work of ten or twenty, but 
in the particular cafe now before usI fee nothing to 
fear; becaufe the reducing into culture one million 
of wafte acres at leaft (a work which ftill remains to 
be carried into execution, and upen which concef- 
fion a part of my plan is founded) will find fupple- 
mentary employment for the feveral peafants that 
may be debarred from the means of gaining a live- 
lihood by the inclofure and divifion of common 
fields into diftin’t fhares. 

Add to this, that the ew husbandry requires 
ene third proportion more of bands than the o/d huf- 

ral bandry : 


Be Pag, 25. 
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bandry. And therefore a part of it at leaft (for 3 
have never recommended the whole to common 
farmers) feems to be referved by Providence as a 
fuccedaneum for affifting countries when they be- 
come very populous *. 
_ Having thus far confidered the removal of fome 
_ few national impediments to husbandry, itis atleaft 
a {mall fatisfaction to obferve, that Noblemen and 
Gentlemen who have great landed poffeffions, are, 
in the fenfe of agriculture, a fort of incontroulable 
Sovereigns. They may make many of the afore- 
faid improvements in their own demefnes ; and pof-. 
fibly the example will have no {mall influence on 
their neighbours. | 
I will now return to the general ftate of husban- 
dry in Exgland about thetime of the Reftorationand 
fome years aiterwards ; when Eve/yz in the laft cen- 
tury, and Tu// in the prefent, opened a new fphere 
for the minds of mankind to range in: Since which 
period feveral good improvements have been made 
in Enghj/h husbandry : and various ufeful hints have 
been fuggefted occafionally by Mr. Adler, wherever 
he had opportunity to confider the culture of arti- 
ficial grafies. Nor muft we here omit our own Exg- 
lifh Linngus, Dr. Hill, who, in the Continuation of bis 
complete Body of Husbandry, has turned his thoughts 
particularly towards aoe and introducing 
new forts of vegetable food for the fupport ofcattle, 
in imitation of the late practice in Sweden. Confi- 
derable attention alfo has been paid to the ingeni- 
ous and very curious remarks upon grajffes, by Mr. 
Stilling feet, who has given us thefe northern difco- 
veries in more full detail. 
~ In Scotland many ingenious perfons have formed 
themfelves into focieties for the advancement of agri- 
culture, which, if carried on with zeal andiaduftry, 
7 may 
" Effay 11. Sed. the lat 
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may prove, in time, an article of great importance 
to that nation. Dr. Home has given his countrymen 
mott of the affiftance that chymical experiments 
can afford, and the late Duke of Argyle, with fome 
others, have performed as much, or more, in the 
practical parts. But concerning the defects and 
omiffions in Scotii/o husbandry, as alfo the caufes 
that occafion them, together with the manifold im- 
provements that remain to be carried into execu- 
tion, I fhall refer to a candid and fenfible account 
‘ately publifhed by a writer of that country who 
muft be a good judge of the matter in quef- 
tion °. - i 
Ireland, as longago as about the middle of the laft 
century, began to make no inconfiderable figure in 
the art of agriculture. The foil, in many places, is 
rich, deep, and manageable. The land of few 
countries feems to be more proper for the culture 
of flax and hemp, and no nation expends more mo- 
ney with foreigners for the materials of fail-cloth, 
cordage, &@c. than England. Now hemp fucceeds 
no where better than in a well-drained mora/s: And 
confequently might be raifed in Jre/and, with great 
fuccefs, and equal profit. 1 mention only this fin- 
gle inftance, becaufe it feems to be of great impor- 
tance both to Jri/b and Engljm: Being certain, in 
other refpects, that every ufeful fort of grain or 
grafs might be made to flourifh as well in Ireland 
as in England—Tacitus, with great juftice, made 
much the fame remark in ancient times: Solum ce- 
lumque, cultus 8 ingenia bominum baud mulium a 
Britannia differunt. ; 
Indeed the French, with all their boafted refined 
politics, prohibit their fubjects from making amel- 
corn 


© Watiace’s Numbers of Mankind, p.150—159. Seealfoa 
Differtation on the chief obftacles to the improvement of land in 
S¢otland ; publifhed at Aberdeen, 8va. 1760. 
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- corn into ftarch and hair-powder, under pretence of 


x 


always wanting bread :) though one pound, thus 
manufactured, (all expences deducted) fells for 
more than two pounds of the faid native amel- corn 
reduced to flour, and applied to making bread. But 
the example here alledged, carries with it no fufficient 
reafon why a nation fhould fend its money abroad in 
order to purchafe that which may be raifed at home 
by its own fubjects. 

Ireland, at-rautt-be-confeffed, had a wretched me- 
thod of hufbandry, and {trong prejudices in behalf 
of that method till about the middle of the laft cen- 
tury, when Blythe alone, (who then lived in Jre/and) 
was fufficient to open mens eyes by his incompara- 
ble writings. But the truth is, that he, and many 
other Engli/h Officers and foldiers of Cromwell’s ar- 
my, being inriched by military grants and fettle- 
ments, firft laid the right foundations of husbandry 
in that kingdom ; fince which period, a certain fpi- 
rit of improvement, more or lefs, has been promo- 
ted and carried-on with fuch zeal and conftancy by 
the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, that they may 
feem to caft a filent reproof on the nation that was 
their firft inftructor, So that if they go on thus for 
one or a couple of centuries more, and are, at the 
fame time, powerfully and generoufly encouraged, 
it may perhaps be faid, with no {mall degree of pro- 


priety, 


Thus old Romano bow’d to Raphael's fame, 
And {cholar of the youth he taught became. * ¢ 


In proof of this, the tranfactions of the Dubiin- 
fociety for encouraging husbandry are now cited by 
all foreigners in their memoirs relating to that 


~ fub- 


® Dryden's Epiftle to Congreve, who was a Gentleman of fre- 
and. . 
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fubje@t >; And having mentioned B/ythe during the 
interregnum, it would be injuftice in me to overlook 
a Gentleman of Ireland © who, by his generofity and 
activity (all circumftances being,rightly confidered) 
has done more towards encouraging agriculture, 
manufactures, and employing the induftrious poor, 
than any fubject of fuperior rank and fortune, either - 
in his own or other countries. 

Yet, upon a cool revifion of the ftate of agricul- 
ture in Ireland, it will be a great point gained, if the 
Nobility and Gentry animate themfelves fo far, as 
to carry hufbandry to fuch lengths as the nature of 
prefent circumftances will admit: Which fo long © 
as they continue, will prove an infuperable bar to 
the bringing culture and commerce to its utmoft 
poffible perfection, in that country. —Neverthelefs, 
even as things now ftand, if the foil of this latter 
kingdom were duly cultivated, and exportation of 
corn allowed, with a bounty annexed, /reland might 
be brought to maintain two millions more of inha- 
bitants than it does at prefent. 

Upon the whole I can only fay that, if Ireland 
was incorporated with Hugland, in the manner 
fome have fuggefted, the vis unita of the Britifh 
empire would be equal, if not fuperior to any one 
Power in the world. Nor is it of much confe- 
quence to our common Parent and Sovereign, nor 
to his fubjeéts, where the ftrength lies, fuppofing it 
can be exerted whenever it is wanted. Itis a plea- 
fure to fee united kingdoms refemble (in fome de- 
gree at healt) the umted kingdom of the univerfe, 
where the fun fhineth upon all, and the dew falleth on 
all, 

: We 


b Efpecially on the fubjeét of raifing and managing flax. See; 
amongft others, the Memoirs Oecouomiques Rurales de Bere. 
Tom. I. 160. 387. Tom. II. 305. 

¢ Dr. Samuel Madan, | 
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We will now caft our eyes on the prefent condi- 
tion and improvements of agriculture in other parts 
of Europe, and, mention fome few particularities, 
that may not be known tothe generality of readers. 
I the rather chufe to undertake this tafk, as I had 
opportunities of obferving, for many years, the ac- 
tual ftate of hufbandry in France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, and the annexed provinces of the Houfe 

of Auftria. gg 
After the peace of im la Chapelle, almoft all the 
European nations, by a fort of tacit confent, applied 
themfelves to the ftudy of agriculture, andcontinu- 
ed to do fo, more or lefs, even amidft the univerfal 
confufion that foon fucceeded. The Frencu found, . 
by repeated experience, that they could never main- 
tain a long war, or procure a tolerable peace, with- 
out they raifed corn enough to fupport themfelvesin 
fuch a manner, as they fhould not be obliged to fub- 
mit to harfh terms on the one hand, or perifh by fa- 
mine on the other. Their King (in imitation 
of a laudable policy in China *, where every perfon 
that has made any remarkable improvements in huf- 
bandry is created a Mandarin of the eighth clafs) 
vouchfafed to give public encouragement to agri- 
culture, and has been prefent at the making of feve- 
ral experiments. The great and rich, of various 
| rank 


¢ The Emperors of China, by way of fetting an example to 
their fubje&ts, plough a few turns once every year, and fow feve- 
ral forts of grain and graffes ufeful in hufbandry : Their Depu- 
ties of the provinces do the fame, as alfo the Nobility. Reports 
are made at Court of the fuccefs and good management of the 
cultivators, and fuch as excel in agriculture are ennobled for life. 

Agreeably to this Hyde tells us, that, amongit the ancient Per- 
fans, the Kings quitted their grandeur one day in the year, and 
eat with. the hufbandmen, in order to fhew their regard for the 
artof agriculture. De Relic. vet. Perfarum. 

It is therefore a received political maxim in-Chza, whenever 
‘an individual does not work, that then fome correlative individu- 
alin the kingdom wants bread. 
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rank and ftations, followed this example : The very 
Ladies put in for their fhare of fame in fuch a com- 
mendable undertaking ; nay, even aged King Sia- 
niflaus (like another Dzoclefian in his retirement from 
a throne) amufes himfelf wich husbandry in the fo- 
litudes of Lorrain, and has even correfponded on 
the fubject. 

FRANCE gavea wife attention to husbandry, even 
during the hurry and diftreffes of her laft war. Some 
prize quettions in rural ceconomics were then pro- 
pofed annually, particularly by the two Academies 
of Lyons and Bourdeaux. Many alterations for the 
better were mace by the Society for improving a- 
ericulture in Bretany. 

Since the conclufion of the peace, matters have 
been carried on with great vigour. The Univerfity 
of Amiens has made various propofals to the public, 
for the advancement of husbandry ; whilft the Mar- 
quis de Tourbilli (a writer who goes chiefly on expe- 
rience) has the principal dire€tion of a georgical So- 
ciety eftablifhed lately at Tours. 

That at Rouen likewife deferves our notice*: 
Nor have the King and his Minifters thought it un- 
worthy of their attention. The Archbifhop of the 
diocefe is one of the members. * 

I will add nothing farther on this fubject, except 
that no longer ago than in the year 1761 there 
were thirteen focieties exifting in France, eftablifhed 
by Royal approbation, for the promoting of agri- 
culture; and thefe thirteen Societies had nineteen co- 
operating Societies belonging to them, whenever it 

hap-. 

h See Deliberationes and Memoires de la Societé Royale d’ Agvicul- 
ture de la generalite de Rouen, 8vo. Tom. lt. 1763, 

.i This humane and confiderate Prelate (M. de la Rochefiau- 
cault) deftroyed, when he firft came to his diocefe, a large war- 
ren of hares and rabbits, which he found on his demefnes, mere- 


ly becaufe they did great damage to the neighbouring huf 
bandmen. 
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happened that a diftri€t was too large to be effectu- 
ally taken care of by one Society.—If our nation is 
not in a lethargy, I think this may be fufficient to 
awaken it.—A {tolen march occafions the wortt fort 
of defeat either in war, or political adminiftra- 
tion. 

In the year 1756, his moft Chriftian Majefty if- 
fued out an edict, by which he exempted from land- 
tax, (that is to fay, in fields newly broken up) for the 
fpace of twenty years, all cultivators of madder in 
drained marfhes and other wafte neglected grounds. 
{But at the fame time let it be remembered that 
public encouragement in France was given to the ~ 
draining of fens and bogs, firft in the year 1607, and 
then in 1641.] 7 

As a proof that fomething has been done in the 
culture of madder, the Board of Agriculture, held 
at Beauvais, made it plain, in the year 1762, to all 
perfons concerned in dying, that madder raifed in 
that diftrict, and (contrary tocommon cuftom) ufed, 
when the roots are frefh gathered, gave a finer 
tincture than the Zeeland madder, and went farther 
in a proportion of 8 to 5. 

Auguft 16, 1762, it was alfo ordered in Council 
that no tax, for the fpace of twenty years, fhould be 
Jeviedfrom grounds newly broken up; provided the 
faid grounds had lain twenty years in an uncultiva- 
ted ftate. : 

Many other encouragements have been fince 
given tothe cultivators of lands: And, if I miftake 
not, all pacquets and letters of correfpondence to 
and from moft of thofe Societies lately eftablifhed, 
are exempted from the payment of poftage. 

Neverthelefs it is not remote from my purpofe to 
obferve, as Iam here {peaking profefledly of French 
agriculture, that the hufbandman in France mutt pay. 
fix per centum intereft for money ; which circum- 

{tance 
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ftance greatly retards all improvements ;. whereas 
in the canton of Berne, an adjoiningcountry, he on- 
ly pays four, and fometimes lefs ; but then, on the - 
other hand, labour, is cheaper in France * than in 
Switzerland or England: And the vineyard, in the 
two former countries, employs abundance of aged 
men half paft their work, not to mention women 
and children.—But this may happen in our country 
alfo, if the new bu/bandry takes place in part only ; 
and concerns itfelf no farther than in raifing artifi- 
cial graffes, and keeping them clean, which will af- 
ord as much employment for the weak and aged as 

the culture of vines . 
I may add farther that the farmers in Francehave 
more the appearance of vaffals in Hungary and Po- 
land, than. of free tenants. The eftates they rent 
, HB | are 


 ® The price of a mah-reaper in France, two years ago, was 
ten-pence a day, and that of a woman-reaper half as much? 
Whereas, in many partsof Ezg/and, the farmer paid two hhillings, 
and two fhillings and fixpence to the men, as likewife proportion~ 
ably to the women, and allowed them ale. | 

In fome inftances I am inclined to look upon the French as 
defeétive in what we call rural economics : For in Anjou, and ma- 
ny other diftriéts of France, the farmers give the tafker or thrafher 
a feventh part of the grain thrafhed, which appears to me un- 
thrifty managemient 3 fince a brifk tafker with us will thrafh 
eight buthels of wheat a day, week after week ; anda /eventh 
part of 4 quarter of wheat, by way of wages, is beyond the 
quantum meruit of the labour.—Befides, when a work-man is 
paid upon this footing, he will nevér thrath clean, that being 
lofs of time and profit to himfelf; for the ripe corn éréts out a= 
pace with the firft ten or twenty ftrokes of the flail, but it re- 
quires much patience, drudgery, and honefty, to work all the 
wheat clean from the ftraw. 

As France is warmer than England, and wheat is there fown 
earlier than with us, it is my private opinion, that a good thrafh- 
er may difengage the grain from the hufk, more eafily than our 
work-men can, and make greater riddance in a day.—Thus 
much we know from experience,. that drilled wheat. is thrafhed 
with more facility than wheat commonly fown.; becaufe the 
plants, by having room, air, and fun-fhine,. acquire. greater _ 
maturity. Pate 
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are too fmall. The occupant looks neither fo con- | 
terited nor fo warm, in every fenfe, as the Swifs, Bo- 
| bemian, Saxon, or Anftrian boor;, but feems to have 
fprung, like a mufhroom, from the foil beneath 
him. The res angufta domi hinders him from afng 
what he approves. Wis waggons, ploughs, and ~ 
other inftruments of hufbandry are contrived more — 
for cheapnefs than quick difpatch of labour: The 
- ftrength of his working cattle is mean and con- 
temptible. His leafes alfo are of too fhort a dura- 
tion for a tenant to aim at making improvements ; 
which affects both bim and the proprietor of the » 
foil. Yet many encouragements under this articlé 
have been allowed, fince the conclufion of the 
war. | 
A farther collateral defe& ftill remains. It was 
bad policy in Calvert and his fucceffors to tax the 
exportationof the hufbandman’s cattle, asalfothe ex- 
ported productions of his farm, fuch as cheefe, but- 
ter, dried fruits, &c. and at the fame time exempt 
from duty the works of manufacturers. 
Nor does France forefee one inconvenience in her 
boafted f{chemes ofagriculture at prefent: For, when 
fhe has’ difcouraged the increafe of vineyards, and — 
augmented the culture of corn, there will be found 
a deficiency of able-bodied: men to carry on the 
work, as alfo of ftrong labouring cattle. Not but 
that her cattle may be enlarged in fize, and multi-' © 
plied in number, by cleanfing, breaking-up, and 
inclofing large'traéts of wafte land, and raifing arti- 
ficial graffes, where the foil is’ capable. of receiving © 
them. But the fr# difficulty it is not in her power 
to remove at prefent: And it is highly problema- _ 
tical, whether ever the may be enabled to get over 
the friend. | 
There is another remaining obftacle, inflar omni- 
ui, which will never. be. furmouneed: till aire French. 
-§ ay bial | “writers 
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writers of hufbandry haye eradicated the prepofief- # 
fions and folly of a whole nation. 

Permit me alfo to obferve, in the fecond place, 
_that one may venture to pronounce, without preju- 
dice, that agriculture, ceferis paribus, will always 
flourith moft in free governments and Proteftant coun- 
fries; and, not to go far for anilluftration, it is high- 
ly probable, that the canton of Berne (a foil more 
mountainous, le{s manageable, and inferior to France 
in natural fertility) will, in a few years, exceed that 
country in hufbandry-improvements, tho’ France 
had gained a march of eleven years before the 
Swi/s began to move. I fhall fay nothing of the . 
number of holidays in Popifi countries (as M. de 
Frontebofec, a French author, > has prevented me on 
that fubject) but return to my more general de- 
fin. 
"The art of agriculture, at ats ea is publicly 
taught both in Swepisu, DanisH, and German 
univerfities, where the profeffors * may. render 
their refpective countries great fervice; if they 
underftand the practical parts as well as the {pe- 
culative ones, and can converfe to advantage with 
- the farmer and peafant, or with Virgil and Colu- 

“mella. 
Irary, likewife, has not been inactive. The 
Neapolitans, of theprefent age, have condefcended 
to teturn back to the firft rudiments of revived huf-” 
bandry, and began to ftudy afrefh the agriculture 
of Crefcenzio; * which had been publifhed - in the 
year 1478. The people of Bergamo have purfued 
the fame track, and given the world a new edition 


of the Ricordo d’ Agricultura di Ti arello, which was 
Oe  firft 


> Memoires fur le Fétes, par Y rapport al’ Agricult, 8°, 1.763. 
¢ They are called Profeffores Oeconomiti. d 
2 A new edition, in2 vol, 8. was pablithed at Naples, in 


beze. 
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-. firft printed at Mantua in 1577, and afterwards, 
twice at Venice, in the years 1622 and 1629, but, 
at length, became almoft as rare as a manutcript. * 
—Nay, with regard to Napves, in particular, the 
‘late queen, * daughter of the late king of Poland, 
founded work-houfes for employing the poor in 
every province of the kingdom, which houfes are 
now become flourifhing manufactures, infomuch, 
that one can hardly fee a beggar in the ftreets.® 

‘The duchy of Tuscany has kept an equal pace 
with the kingdom of Naples. A private gentleman, 
of Jate years, left his whole fortune to endow an 
academy of agriculture. The firft ecclefiaflic in that 
‘duchy is prefident of the fociery, and many of the 
chief nobility make the members.—Even FERR A- 
‘RA, a fmall territory in the Papal dominions, has 
contributed its juft contingent, and made fome lau- 
dable attempts in matters of hufbandry : 


Major in exiguo regnabat corpore virtus 5 


“Agreeable to the obfervation which Statins made 
upon little Tydeus. Indeed, this country affords 
room for admitting feveral good improvements in 
agriculture, and particularly in what relates to the 
draining of fens. The foil, initfelf, is rich and deep, 
but the lands are fo poorly inhabited, that hardly a - 
fufficient number of hands can be found to mow 
the meadow-grafs, of which there is great abun- 
dance. 


Ani- 


ess, Ths prefent new edition was printed at Bergame, in 4°. 
175 | ; ala | 
* This princefs fcarcely ufed a ribband, or a pin, but what 
came from Exglaud.. A captain of onr nation, who conftantly 
freighted to and from Naples, gained a little fortune, by fupplying 
her with millenary goods and trinkets | 
& ‘This pafiage was written in the year 1758. 
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Animated with a defire, that the people, under | 
his government, fhould excel in husbandry, his 
SARDINIAN majefty has fent fubjects to learn the 
practice of foreign countries, and made many at- 
tempts to eftablifh a better kind of agriculture a+ 
monett his people, , 

In Potanp, where a natural fertility of foil feems 
to difpenfe with the neceffity of calling in improve- 
ments, M/. de Bieleufki, grand- marcéchal ofthecrown, 
has made abundance. of fuccefsful attempts to in- 
troduce the new husbandry amongft his countrymen, 
and procured the belt inftruments for that purpote 
from France, and other parts of Europe. 

The Hoxtianpers give little attention to agri- 
culture, if we except only one, fingle collateral in- 
ftance, which is the draining of fens and moraffes, 
and that proceeded more from {elf-prefervation, 
than any particular turn towards hufbandry. Nor 
is their foil, in truth, good for much, unlefs it be 
the producing of a coarfe ordinary luxuriant grals. 
Neverthelefs, thefe people (at leaft, in former ages) 
were a pattern of indufiry. Even, at prefent, they 
raife little corn, yet contrive to provide enough for. 
themfelves and other countries.. Without timber . 
of their own, they. ufe more than any nation of the 
fame extent of territory: And that particularly: in 
fhip-building and repairing their dykes and. fea-— 
breaches.. They raife neither hemp or flax, nor 
encourage a breed of fheep for wool, yet manufac- 
ture more of all thefe materials than any people, ex- 
cept the Exglifh and French. They have no wine, 
yet confume a greater quantity than thofe. nations 
that cultivate the vineyard, and, at the fame time, 
fupply many northern countries. resen where in- 
duftry ag Aa | 
Omnis fert omnia tellus. ea 

| Nee Tah. 
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Infome points, indeed, they are moreinduftrious than - 
can be juftified; witnefs their incroachments on the 
Britifo fifheries, and many other inftances, which it 
may be needlefs to mention : Since Dryden obferved, 
near a century ago, that the Datch wanted to pef- 
fefs, in effect, al] the lucrative traffic of the world: 


The Streights, the Guiney-trade, the herrings too;— 
Nay (to keep friendfhip) they fhall pickle you. 
Well may they call themfelves an antient nation : 
For they were born e’re manners came in fafhion ; 
And their new common-wealth has fet them free 
Only from honour and civility. 


In the year 1759, a fociety eftablithed itfelf at 
BERNE, in Seodtzeriand, for the advancement of a- 
griculture and rural ceconomics: Which fociety 
confifts of many ingenious private perfons, as alfo 
fome of great weight and influence in the republic 5 
moft of them men of a true caft for the improve- 
inent of hufbandry, being enabled to join the prac- 
tical parts with the theoretical ones. They have. 
already given us two large volumes in 8vo,® They 
have appointed premiums as marks of diftinction, 
and propofe to continue this their laudable under- 
taking every year. 

The Canton of Berne feems to be a tract of land 
no-ways unfortunately circumftanced ,allthings con- 
fidered, for receiving improvements in agriculture : 
For, though the foil, in general, is harfh and moun- 
tainous, yet the zeal of the governors and indutftry 
of the inhabitants may greatly counterbalance thofe 
original defé&ts. Add to this, that the government 
is mild and equal; the religion of the people fincere 
and Beate the rich are reftrained by fumptuary laws; 

7 the 


% The title is Recweil des Memoires concernants I’ iVicanewic Ru- 
vale de Berne, a Zurich, 1760, 1761. ° 
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the peafants are parfimonious, frugal, robuft, : fo- | 
ber, and fruitful ; in the latter inftance particular- 
ly : Far beyond any thing that can be found among 
moft of the inhabitants in the weftern parts of Exz- 
rope.. Their taxes are fmall, the purchafe of land 
moderate, and the intereft of money not high, 
Their poffefions are circum{cribed and bounded, 
which follows by a fort of analogy, from the very 
nature and principles of their republic : And this 
circumftance contributes to render the country both 
ftrong and happy. It is farther remarkable, that - 
no one territory in Europe, of the fame fize, abounds 
fo much in fprings, rivers, and lakes ; (with few, 
or no very large moraffes at the fame time) nay, — 
great refervoirs of water are frequently found on 
their higheft mountains.— The inhabitants, with- 
out any affiftances from the ocean, are no-ways ill 
fituated. for felling to their neighbours whatever 
they can produce; being placed, in a fort of central 
point, between Italy, France, and the Empire. It 
is their bufinefs, at prefent, to advance tillage fo 
far, as that they may be enabled to fupply their 
wants to the full, and fend fome corn’ into neigh- 
bouring countries every year. For this country, 
almoft h halfa century ago, raifed more grain, gene- 
rally fpeaking, than its inhabitants could confume ; 
and, at that time, one of the beft authors, who has 
written concerning them, pronounces the Switzers 
to be fome of the ableft hufbandmen in Europe," 
But, be that as it will, the genius and caft of their 
- foil leads chiefly to pafturage and the improve- 
ment of artificial graffes, as well as all other forts of 
vegetable food oh the fupport of cattle, the fale of _ 
which, of late years, has been the principal trade 
of Switzerland. And as to improving the breed, not 
only of sale, but. draught-horfes efpecially, public 
E.4 _ care 


h See the gecount of S cere in 1714, - pby Stanjan 


_* 
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care has been taken, by calling in all affiftances 
from Holftein and Frifeland. 7 

It has been obferved already, that the’ greater 
part of land, in the canton of Berne, is harfh and 
mountainous, but exceptions for the better are not 
uncommon, : ja + 

Finer corn-countries can hardly ever be feen than 
in the Argew and other diftri¢ts. Almoft the whole 
Pais de Vaud is as beautiful as the beft parts of 
Berkfbire, nor much unlike them; particularly near 
the lake of 2verduu, and in the tract of land be-- 
tween Meudon and Morat.‘ AS UN anes eee 

Some water-meadows,of natural grafs, have been: 
mown for hay three times in a year: * But the grafs 
that grows on the fides of the 4/ps, and on the tops 
of fome of them (where, fometimes, you fee lakes 
and large plains) gives a delicious aromatic tafte to 
milk, which will hardly be found in other’ coun- 
tries. -A great number of vallies, even in the 
German province, are equal in fertility to the Cam- 
pania Felix, and, perhaps, {uperior in the beauties 
of landfcape. But, as the names’ of many of them 
have efcaped my memory, the affertion may be cor-_. 

Toborated by a collateral proof.———The valley of 

a Hthe Swifs-cheefes, called gruyéres, are well known. at moft 
of the polite tables in Europe. They are much inferior to our 
north-Wilyire and Gloucejterfbire kinds, having’ a rancid tafte, 
and being full of air-holes, which contain an acrid‘ moifture in 
them. This is not owing to any defect of the milk, which jis 
delicious, but may arife from various caufes ; fuch as keeping: 
the'cream too long in hot weather, or not being provided with 
excellent rennet ; to procure which, J] hardly know any opera- 
tion more nice and difficult. Much alfo may be attributed to 
want of fkill in the dairy-woman, or a neglect of keeping the 
dairy-veflels perpetually clean with {calding water. 

But the cheefe, called Schapziger, (made principally in the 
canton of Glaris) has, in its kind, no equal: And, perhaps, 
the power of the juices of the fix vulnerary herbs mixed with 
it helps to corre&t that acid fetid Jeaven, which ferments in the 
gruyere. yah he neve 
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Lindenthal, or valley of lime-trées, near Garis (not 
indeed in the republic of Berne, but in a neigh- 
bouring Proteftant canton) exceeds moft profpects 
- that a traveller can behold in regards to alps, rocks, 
woods, torrents, cafcades, the bridge of Banten- 
bruch,? and fine ‘meadows. This beautiful valley, 
in its fineft part, is about 8 miles long by 3 or 4 
broad, ‘not to mention the flopes of the mountains 
which will take halfa day in afcending : So that the’ 
whole is juft as much as the human ¢ eye can com- 
mand diftinétly. 

‘According’ to my own obfervations, what the 
pedple of Switzerland want chiefly at prefent, i is to 
perfect their inftruments of hufbandry ;—to im- 
port the fineft and choiceft feeds of all ufeful forts 
from’ other’countries, but more efpecially grafs- 
feeds ;—to leffen (in a fmall degree) their quantity 
of vineyards, as well as the paffion for planting 
new ones; and obftruct in part, but not intirely, the 
micration of their fubjects. ‘The reafon of this re- 
ftri@ion thal be affigned hereafter, when we {peak 
of the natural affection which the ‘Swifs bear’ their 
native country. 

Again, if the republic of Berne applied itfelf Rill 
more to ‘the culture of corn, there would then be 
lefs need of magazines in moft of the dailiages ; 
nay, if a bounty was extended to fuch corn as was 
fent to neighbouring countries (whenever wheat and 
other kinds of grain bore a low price) the inhabi- 
tants would find the good effects thereof, from the 
higheft to the loweft: And as all manufactures, or 
any other objects of trade and gaining a livelihood, 
are trebly advantageous when the materials wrought 
HPOR are produced at home, it might not be AS 

i 
. This bridge confifts of one large arch, iahteh connects two 


very high alps, covered with’ ice and fnow. Beneath it runs 4 
yaging torrent, about 400 perpendicular feet under the bridge, 
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if they manufactured their own wool, goat’s hair, 
&c, and employed themfelves more in raifing flax , 
for the Swi/s-linens are found, by experience, to be 
the moft durable of any in Europe. Nor fee I any 
phyfical reafons, why they might not raife mulberry- 
trees and breed filk-worms in fome parts of their 
country, and carry on.a bufinefs equal to the crape- 
manufacture at Zurich, which all travellers know 
and admire.-—It is a great damp likewife to their 
trade, that a ftranger is incapable of exercifing his 
art, in Cities and towns, by reafon of the exclufive 
privilege of the inhabitants, which reduces thenum- 
ber of ingenious workmen into narrow bounds, and 
makes the produce of their labour not only dear, 
but of an indifferent quality.—On thefe accounts, 
one fourth part more money goes out of the coun- 
try than ought to do. ° 

- Such, according to the beft of my judgment, are 
the Corrigenda, (or if that expreffion may appear 
fomewhat too harfh) the. few points which deferve 
to be re-confidered with refpeét to the trade and a- 
griculture of the republic of Berne. 

The foil of Switzerland, in general, is, a, 
that very fort of foil, which,a fober, fenfible, induf- 
trious nation ought to with for. It pours not forth 
its vegetable productions {pontaneoufly ; but there 
is a force of nature in it fufficient to produce great 
returns, if virtue and diligence. are the cultivators. 
Its very mountains are its fortifications ; nor are 
ambitious neighbours fond of conquering a coun- 
try, that will yield them nothing, except by the shine 

of 


, der this head, Stanyan obferves, ee was eight years the 
Englifo refident at Bank that the Szwz/s have not ufes and calls e. 
nough at home to occafion_a full circulation of great He of mo- 
ney, which lie iii dormiant.. 

: _ Account of Syiterland, D. rt 
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of their brows. * » And this leads meto run the ha- 
zard of giving vent to a private conjecture, name- 
ly, that moft republics at prefent (which, by the 
‘way, arealways fituated ina fort of wafte ground, 
with refpect to the countries adjoining) owe their 
duration more:to the difficult unmanageable {pot 
of earth on which they were eftablifhed, than to 
any particular excellence in their form of govern- 
ment. bas ih 
The fagacious Machiavel feems to think, that a 
rich foil tends to leffen the induftry of people that 
inhabit it; and, if a nation like that of the Switzers, 
is contented with the portion of land it enjoys, and 
meditates no future acquifitions of territory, then a 
tract of earth which yields its productions with /ome 
dificuity, will, in the long-run, make its inhabi- 
tants a wealthy, happy, and powerful commu- 
DHMey 55 ot oid | : 
In procefs of time, therefore, the canton of Berne 
‘may be brought to anfwer the defcription of an old 
geographer, who compares acountry, walled round 
with rocks and mountains (like Bohemia) and cir- 
cumftanced interiorly as Switzerland is, to a large 
-piece of lawn, edged round, for firength’s fake, with a 
felvage of coarfe canvas. For the vales in Alpine 
countries make ample amends for the deficiencies 
of fuch parts of mountains as are truly barren, 
_ Nature, in this cafe, in order, to excite human 
induftry, feems to have contrafted want and plenty, 
like fhades and lights in the fame picture. I have 
fei before thee poverty and wealth, fays the, ftretch 
forth thy hand unto whether thou wilt! Nay, thus 
much may fafely be inferred, that a rich foil, eafy 
to be cultivated, naturally inclines the inhabitants 
ne ee : . a 2 | ' : : to 
* Scilicet omnibus eft labor impendendus, & omnes 
Cogende in fulcum & raulta mercede domandz.. 
Georg, II. ¥, O1, 
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to indolence and remiffnefs: And hence it is, that: 
travellers of the beft fenfe have remarked, that the’ 
caufe of there being fo many favage nations in Ame- 
rica is the fertility of the earth, and the vaft fup- 
plies of animal food, without care or trouble. 

‘© Obfervations of this nature,”’ fays Burnet,’ 
“¢ {urprized me yet more in the country of the Gri- 
fons, who have almoft no foil at all, being fituate 
(fituated) in vallies, that are wafhed away, as it were: 
with the torrents that fall from the hills , and yet 
thefe vallies are well peopled, and’every one lives 
happily and at eafe under a gentle government 3 
whilft other rich and plentiful countries are reduced 
to fuch miferies, that, as many of the inhabitants 
are forced to change their feats, fo thofe who ftay 
behind, can fcarce live and pay the grievous bie sii 
fitions that are laid upon them: 

*¢ Qn the contrary, Lombardy, hides is certain- 
Jy the beautifulleft country that can be imagined, 
the ground lies foeven, it is fo well watered, fo fweet- 
ly divided by rows of trees, in a vaft extent of foil, 
above 200 miles Jong, and an 100 broad, in which 
the whole country is equal to the lovelieft {pots in 
England or France, and has all the neatnefs of Hol-. 
land and Flanders, but with a warmer fun and a bet-. 
ter air, caufed by the nearnefs of the mountains; 
fo thatit feems the moft defireable place in the world 
to live in; yet, after all, the government is fo ex- 
ceffive (exceffively) Legere that there is nothing 
but poverty and beggary overall this rich country ; 
fo that a traveller, in many places, ‘finds almoft 
no thing to fubfift on, if he does not buy his pro- 
| vilions in the great cowry, and Gay them with 
him.” 

And thus, in Portugal, hee the foil is richeft 
(as on the northern banks of the Duevo) there the 
inh abitants are poorett. 

Thus 
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- Thus too in the canton of Berze, though the 
Pais de Vaud is, in its nature, by many degrees, a 
deeper and richer country than the German pro- 
Vince, yet the beft hufbandry, and, upon the whole, 
the beft crops are to be feen.in-the latter; fo that 
in the Setter foil the hufbandmen are generally poor, 
and in the worfe foil it is not very uncommon to find 
‘a farmer worth ten thoufand pounds ; and that, for 
a plain reafon, becaufe the German Switzers are mott 
induftrious. : . | 

I am far from exhorting their, excellencies, the 
governors of the republic, to reftrain their fubjedts 
from going into other countries, or entering. into 
_ foreign fervices, if fuch migrations are not too fre- 
quent and too numerous. For the Swifs, froma 
natural affection to their native couutry (a pailion 
unknown and unfelt ix tbe fame degree by any other 
people) always return to their beloved original com- 
munity: And likeinduftrious bees (which, as Pliny 
fays, #ibil norunt uifi commune*) bring back their 
Jittle acquifitions to the public hive at noon oreven- 
ing. By making migrations in the earlier parts of 
life, they not only obferve the agriculture, trade, 
and manufadtures of other ftates, but diveft them- 
felves from the prejudices of their own country, 
_and lay in, at the fame time, fuch a ftock of mili- 
tary knowledge and practice, as to form andinftruct 
a militia of 50,000 men, that can be brought into 
the field at a month’s warning ; a corps refpectable 
tothe moft warlike powers now in Europe! for eve- 
ry roth man, at leaft, has been a regular foldier, 
-and each daillage (or bundred, to ule the Engiifi ex- 
‘preflion) can produce its Fabricii & Cincinnati: » 


. | : Or, 
9 Hiftor. Natural, 1. xi. c. §. 

» Plurimis monumentis {criptorum admoneor, apud antiquos 
noftros fuiffe glorie curam rafticationis, ex qual Q. Cincinnates 
-@bofefi confulis & exercités liberator, ab aratro vocatus ad di&.- 

turanz 
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Or, in other words, officers of experienced fervice 
and veteran commanders. We fpeak this in parti- 
cular of the canton of Berue.. h % 
It may farther be obferved, that the fevere frofts 

in Switzerland improve the foil: And the waters of 
their lakes and rivers are rendered more prolific in 
meadow-lands, &¢. by being chiefly fnow-waters. 
A {pring wheat might not be unufeful to them, for 
reafons obvious to thofe who know their winds ° 
and frofts in winter, and their powerful heats in 
‘fammer. But, perhaps, even this fuggeftion may 
be neediefs, as their wheatis much protected in win- 
ter bythe deep {nows that fall, which not only guard 
and cover it, but ferve to manure it.—Setting afide 
therefore this confideration, it may fuffice to ob- 
ferve, that, as the country, here fpoken of, has.a 
moift, black, fpongy earth, near its lakes and rivers, 
the inhabitants ought to be particularly diligent in 
fearching for peat: (which I have taken notice of, 
more or lefs, in many of the low moory grounds 
throughout the whole XIII cantons :) For peat will 
afford the inhabitants abundance of fewel, and its 
afhes will manure their upland grafies, * and all le- 
| gumi- 
turam venerit, ac rurfus’ fafcibus depofitis (ques feftinantius vic- 
tor reddiderat quam fumpferat imperator) ad eofdem juvencos & 
Auatuor jugerum (about 2 acres and 3 quarters Engli/o) avitum — 
‘herediolum redierit. Itemque C. Fabricius & Curius Denta- 
tus, alter Pyrrho finibus Italie pulfo, domitis alter Sabinis, ac- 
cepta que viritim dividebantur captivi agri, feptem jugera [4 a- 
cres acs minus induftrie coluerit quam fortiter armis quefie- — 
rat. Et ne fingulos intempeftive nunc perfequar, cum tot alios 
Romani generis intuear memorabiles:duces hoc femper duplici fu- 
aio floruisie, vel defendéendi vel colend: patries, quefitofque fines. 

ee CotuMELLA de Re Ruff. 1. 1. Cs 1. * 

€ The wind, called /a bize, which blows from the north-eaft, 

is a black, harfh, cutting wind, being doubly more fevere than 

wind fromthe fame quarter in Exgland. drink fee 
4 Peat-afhes are improper manures for graffes that grow in | 
water-meadows, there being too great a famenels between’ ne 
sucsbee! a Ol 
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guminous plants to great perfection. Indeed, I 
had neither leifure nor convenience to make any 
experiments, either on the fewel or the athes of 
peat, when I was in Switzerland ; ‘but if the peat be 
of the prime fort, or even of an inferior kind, hard- 
ly any thing can be found that will contribute fo 
cheaply and effectually to the {paring their woods 5. 
and the rather, as a fcarcity of timber and firing 1s | 
juftly apprehended by their beft writers. Nothing 
will afford more comfort to the poor, or better car- . 
ry ontheimprovementof two-thirdsof their pafture- 
lands. ; 

- That republics are better calculated than monar- — 
chies, for the advancement of agriculture, is partly 
true ; for moft republics (from natural reafons, ra- 
ther than any f{ttange concurrence of circumftances) 
are generally fituated ina neglected barren foil: And 
there it is that art and induftry make the moft fhin- 
ing improvements in hufbandry. Add to this, that 
- the-common-wealth we are now {peaking of, and 
others of Switzerland in a leffer proportion, are liv- 
ing proofs, that there is, in fuch forts of govern- 
ment, fomething analogous to the advancement of 
agriculture. The inhabitants are free from ambi- 
tion (at leaft for a confiderable time after the firft 
eftablifhment of their community ;) Liberty gives 
them {cope to exercife their induftry, and equality 
excites emulation : For fuddenly acquired fortunes 
out-ftrip, over-fhade, and ftarve the leffer ones ; 
_whilft luxury keeps always in proportion to the in- 
equality of fortunes.—Befides, {mall fhares of pro- 
perty are better diftinguifhed, fecured, and bound- 
ed: And, at the fame time, more capable of ad- 
mitting a correct and accurate hufbandry. 
foil and the manure ; For all manures, fays Columella, ** a& by 


contrariety.”"—They are alfo unfit for fuch up-lands grounds as 
are fhallow, gravelly, and apt to durx. ; | 
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Praife great eftates—but cultivate a lefs ;° 


Add to this, that liberty reigns more in places 
of difficult cultivation .that require improvement, 
than in others which nature feems to have moft fa- 
voured; for liberty, in arich plentiful country, falls 
naturally into licentioufnefs.—Not but that agriculs 
ture may be carried on with great fuccefs in monar- 
chical governments ;—— but more efpecially if they 
are free Proteftant governments ;—of which England 
(to go no farther) gives a plainexample. And thus, 
in antient.times, Alewandria flourifhed as much when 
the Seleucide reigned, as Zyre did under a republi- 
can adminiftration. it ape ae 

The reader, in all probability, may be inclined 
to think, that I have dwelt too long upon the pre- 
_ dent ftate of husbandry in Switzerland, and in the. 

‘canton of Berne particularly: But every good Pro- 
teftant. muft feel great regard for this induftrious 
community, and wihh it all profperity, both civiland 
religious. He that tilleth theland, (that is effectually, 
and not fuperficially) /all be fatisied with bread.* 

I fhall therefore only add, by way of encourage- 
ment to this wife people, in their prefent attempts 
towards reviving and improving the art of husban- 

| . . drys 
_ * Virgil, here alluded to, feems to have well illuftrated the 
fentiment of an old Carthaginian writer on hufbandry; Jmbecil- 
liorem agrum quam agricolam effe debere. | | 

Columella relates an inftructive ftory upon this octafion : ** Re- 
fert Grzcinus in libro de vineis, ex patre fuo feepe fe audire foli-, 
tum, Paridium quendem duas filias, & vineis confitum habuiffe 
fundum, cujus partem tertiam nubenti majori filize dediffe in do- 
ten, ac nihilo minus zque magnos fructus ex duabus partibus | 
ejufdem fundi percipere folitum. . Minorem deinde filiam nup= 
tui collocaffe in dimidia parte reliqui agri. Nec fic ex’priftino 
reditu detraxifle. Quod quid conjicit? Nifi melius Jcilicet poftem 
cultam effé tertiam illam fundi partem quam antea unverfam.” 

peril aguante De Re Ruf. LIV. ce 3 

£ Prov. Xl. 11, ieceasiaaaila 
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_ dry, that Switzerland is capable of being rendered 
truly rich, like Fapan ; that is, it may poffels, in it- 
Jeff, moft of the ufeful and neceffary things condu- 
cive towards human well-being. —Its governors alfo 
feem to think (and that very juttly, according to my > 
opinion) that the fource of real riches confifts inthe » 
culcure of the earth, which feeds.the manufacturer 
as well as the artizan, and gives them an infinite 
number of materialsto work on. Nay, hiftory tells 
us, that the Egyptians, whilft they gave their at- 
tention to agriculture, had little need of turning 
their thoughts towards navigation. * 

Having proceeded thus far in an account of agri- 
culture in general, and its prefent ftate in Switzer- 
land, more particularly; it may be worth cbferving, 
in the next place, that Lizueus, and _his difciples, 
have performed great things in the north of Europe, 
and particularly in difcovering new, profitable, 
wholefome, and well-tafted food for cattle. —Szwe- 
den, at the fame time, has augmented a commerce 
that had been long cramped within narrow bounds, 
and beftowed fuccefsful Jabours on a foil, which, 
before was looked upon as cold, barren, and inca- 
pable of melioration,; of this the late memoirs, 
publithed at Stockholm, will be a lafting monu- 
ment. 

Denmark follows the like example, as, alfo many 
courts throughout all Germany. His Danifh majelty 
encourages, in ‘particular, the manufacture of wool, 
and has fent three perfons into Arabia Felix, to make 
remarks, and bring over fuch plants and trees as 
may be vfeful in hufbandry, building, Ge. 

At the fame time, the duchy of. Wirtemberg, 
(which is a country rio-ways unfavourable to corn 
and pafturage) has not failed to contribute its affif- 
tances towards the improvement of agriculture : 

Having 


a Fofeph. contra Neat 
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Having, two years ago, communicated to the pub- 
lic its wconomical relations from the prefs at Stut- 
Foran siti | 

Nor have the ingenious of Lerpsic, and Han-* 
OVER, ° been inattentive to'this great art of fup- 
porting human kind, and that amidft all the rage 
and devaftations of war. How truly might the in- 
habitants of thofe countries have faid, for many 
years paft, to the Engi hufbandman? — 


: —— Nos dulcia linquimus arva, | 
Nos patriam fugimus. Tu, Tityre, lentus in umbra 
_ Formofam refonare doces Amaryllida fylvas. 


Nay Spain, naturally inactive upon thefe occa- 
fions, in fpite of all the prejudices of a bigotted re- 
ligion, has invited Linnzus, with the offer of a large 
penfion, to fuperintend a college founded, for the 
fake of making new inquiries into the hiftory of na- 
ture, and the art ofagriculture. Certainly there is 
great room for improvement in that naturally rich, 
but neglected country. The very Moors that were ba- 
nifhed from thence (to the amount of near 800,000) 
were better hufbandmen than the native Spaniards : 
Being remarkably eminent for the knowledge of 
plants, which, in all probability, they derived from 
the Carthaginians and Arabians. For one fourth of 
the names of ufeful plants now in Spain (whether 
medicinal or hufbandry plants) are of Arabian or 
Moorifh extraction. , 

| The 


b “Fournal d’ Agriculture 4 Leipfic, 8vo. 

© Recueils d’ Hanovre, 1759, en plufieures Parties. The fame 
fpirit is kept alive at the univerfity of Gottingen : The lal pre- 
mium was allotted to him who furnifhed the beft differtation on 
the nature of {mut in corn, and laid down the fureft rules to 
prevent it. His late majefty George II. founded this fociety in 
1751, and a premium is given every half-year. 
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‘The inhabitants of Spain are too lazy and proud 
to work. Such pride and indolence are death to 
_ agriculture in every country.— Want of good roads 
and navigable rivers (or, to fpeak more properly, the 
want of making rivers navigable‘) have helped to 
ruin the Spani/b hufbandry. To which we may add. 
another difcouraging circuinftance, namely, ‘* that 
the fale of an eftate vacates the leafe: Venta defchaze 
venta.” Nor can corn be tranfported from one pro- 
vince to another. 

The Spaniards plant no timber, and make few or 
no inclofures. With abundance of excellent cows, 
they are ftrangers to butter, and deal {o littlein cows- 
milk, that, at Madrid, thofe who drink milk with | 
their chocolate, can only purchafe goats milk.— 
What would Columella fay (having written fo largely 
on-the Andalufian dairies) if it were poflible for him 
to revifit this country ? For certain it is, that every 
branch of rural ceconomics, in the time of him and 
his uncle, was carried to as high perfection in Spain, 
as in any part of the Roman empire. 

Though the Spani/h husbandmen have no idea of 
deftroying weeds, and fcratch the ground inftead of 
ploughing it; yet nature has been fo bountiful to 
them, that they raife the brighteft and firmeft wheat 
of any in Chriftendom. \have fowed it in England, and 
never tafted finer bread than what was made from its 

F 2 flour. 

¢ When a company of Dutch contra&tors offered Charles II. 
of Spain to make the Tagus and Muncanares navigable, from 
Lifoon to Madrid, the council of Caftile, having long deliberated 
on the propofal, made, at laft, this remarkable determination : 
‘* That, if it had pleafed God that thefe two rivers fhould have 
been navigable, he would not have wanted human affiitance to 
have made them fuch ; but, as he had not done it, it is plain} 
he did not think it proper that it fhould be done. To attempt 
it, therefore, would be to violate the decrees of his Providence, 
and amend the imperfections which he defignedly left in his 
works,” . 

Clarke’s Letters concerning the Spanihh nation, p. 284. — 
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flour. Such as propofe to fow it with fuccefs in this 
country, fhould venture it into the ground before. 
Michaelmas. 

If the Spaniards would vouchfafe to open. their 
rich filver- mines (in Andalufia particularly) fo much 
extolled by Polybius, Livy, Strabo, and others, they 
would do better, than make migrations into 4me- 
vica. Mines at home render the labouring peafants 
hardy, and are a fort of manufactures, | 

I will fay nothing of two other large civilized na- 
tions in Europe, which have adhered to the old mi- 
litary fyftem or antient Gothic trade of conquering and 
depopulating 5 or, in other words, conqueft abroad, 
and depopulation both at home and abroad : 
'** Now war, fays an ingenious foreigner, makes men 
flaves, and flaves ceafe to think ; defiring to excel. 
in nothing, nor caring to labour any farther than 
they are compelled. ; 

Encranp alone exceeds all modern nations in 
matters of husbandry, but to fay z¢ has made all 
poffible improvements upon this occafion, or.is peo- 
pled to the full extent z¢ can admit of, are affertions 
that deferve to be queried and examined: Always 
fuppofing that the inhabitants are truly induftrious, 
and that trade, manufactures, and agriculture, are 
{teadily purfued, and ftrenuoufly fupported. | 

ENGLAND, as nearly as can becalculated (without 
including Sco'landand Wales ) contains aboutthirty- 
four milons of acres, and maintains, at the higheft 
computation (higher, ] believe, than the real truth) 
fix millions and an half of people. Some modern 
writers compute, that the prefent inhabitants amount 
to no more than five millions and an half. | 

Out of thefe thirty-four millions of acres, we will - 
difcount, or fet apart, nineteen millions for forefts, 

woods, 


4 Wales alone\is thought to contain fourmullions two hundred 
thoufand acres. 
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woods, downs, commons, waftes, barren lands, 
neglected lands, towns, high- -ways, upland-pat- 
tures, water- meadows, orchards, rivers, €Sc. - 

From the remaining fifteen millions of acres, we 
will deduct a third. part for fallow-land each year, ° 
and then there will be left ten millions of arable 
acres de facto. 

From thefe ten millions, let us fub{tract one fout th 
part of the grain raifed, for feeding and fattening 
cattle, ec. (comprehending what is deftroyed by 
birds, infects, and the like :) And another fourth 
part for malting, diftilling, and feed-corn; and then 
the refidue wall be five millions of acres for making 
bread, or raifing leguminous crops like field-peafe, 
or cultivating feld- potatoes, €%c. which fupply the 

place of bread. 

"Five millions of acres of wheat, barley, and rye, 
will, at an average of three quarters per inet pro- 
duce fifteen millions of quarters. 

Three quarters.of wheat, &c. will keep two per- 
- fons in bread a whole year, fuppofing they were to 
live almoft intirely on bread: Such an allowance 
being pretty near two pounds a day to each perfon. 
Nor « can this proportion, which is allotted them, be 
looked upon as parfimonious, but rather bountiful, 
efpecially if we take into the account fickly perfons 
as well as healthy : And children and infants with 
men and women. 

Therefore, as one acre of corn feeds two perfons 
each year, of courfe, five millions of acres will ar- 

| mg ae iat ford 


© Weare fenfible this allowance is too great in fa&t, hut it is 
what ought to be in all countries where hajbandry's is rightly ma- 
ae ed. 
f'It is not uncommen in Worbaltiees for an acre of yams, fet 
in rows, to aftord food for four men all the year rou nd, allow/ 
ing to each man four pounds aday. Perhaps the fame might be 
faid of potatoes cultivated according to the rules of the new huf- 
bandry. : 


: 
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ford fuftenance to fix millions and an half of pe hpi, 
' fetting afide the over-plus corn for exportation.— 
Not to mention that the Exgi/h eat doubly more 
flefh that any other nation of the fame fize. 

But, if the culture of corn could be improved fo, 

as that the crops in general might be rendered ene 
fixtb part better than they are at prefent, of courfe 
we could feed more inhabitants, or enlarge the 
quantities fet apart for exportation.—Or, in addi- 
tion to this, if the inhabitants of a kingdom are fo- 
ber, diligent, and induftrious in their feveral occu- 
pations, “and fuppofing trade, manufactures, and 
agriculture thoroughly attended to, THEN one mil- 
lion more of watte neglected acres might be inclo- 
fed, and receive the improvements of ajuft cultiva- 
tion; which would augment the quantity of expor- 
ted corn, or afford food to many more mouths, if 
the nation, by its induftry, tc. fhould have the 
good fortune to increale the number of its inhabi- 
tants. And this feems to be the we plus ultra of our 
populoufnefs and plenty : At leaft, till greater im- 
provements may be difcovered. 

The ifland of Barbadoes gives us fome notion how 
far populoufnefs may be carried on, and the inha- 
bitants fupported with food: For, though this ifland 
is but a {mail matter larger than the county of Raé- 
land, yetit has been known, fince the beginning of 
this century, to have fubfifted an hundred thoufand 
inhabitants, when, at the fame time, it contains but 
one hundred and fix thoufand, four hundred, and fe- 
venty acres of land, which is little more than one a- 
cre to each perfon —But, whilft I fay this, 1 ought to 
acknowledge, at the fame time, that the ifland, here~ 
fpoken of, draws fome fopplies of food from the 
neighbouring iflands and continent; as Landon, no 
longer ago than in the beginning of the laft centu- 
ry, received all its frait and ‘garden- ftuff from 

5 Flag- 


‘ 
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Flanders ; and Holland, at prefent, fubfitts chiefly 
on corn raifed in other countries. Yet {till the po- 
puloufnefs of Barbadoes is furprifingly great, being, 
probably (if we except great cities and the diftrict 
- round them) as well peopled as any {pot of land, of 
the fame fize, in the known world. * —But here let 
it be obferved, once for all, that great numbers of 
inhabitants are the glory or curfe of any country, 
according as the people are virtuous and diligent, 
or abandoned and lazy. In the latter fenfe, 


Suis €P ipfa Roma viribus ruit. 


Thus have I endeavoured to make provifion, either 
for increafe of populoufnefs, or exportation of grain. 
The fame fields, better thanaged, will (as. I appre- 
hend) more than anfwer the firft demand ; but if it 
fhould be objected, that five millions of arable acres 
will but juft fuffice this our nation increafed, per- 
haps one fixth in its number of inhabitants, \and 
that exportation of corn muft then ceafe ;—this we 
-deny ;—for fo long as free exportation is allowed, 
and grain bears a quick vent (being, in fucha cafe, 
a {pecies of commerce) the confequence will be, that 
another million of acres, above f{pecified, will be bro- 
ken up for corn, than which nothing is more fea- 
fible. 

As to the commonage or pafture of thefe watte a- 
cres, the improvements, made in the culture of ar- 
tificial graffes, will fupply the lofs, and that very 
abundantly, even if but one third part of M. dz 

Be Bie Hamel’s 

& Permit me to obferve here, in a note, that the territories of 
the children of J/rae/, from Dan to Kadefb, upon the northern 
bounds of Arabia Petrea, were not above 120 miles in length, 
and about 80 miles in breadth, from the Mediterrancan to the 
eaftern defart, yet, when Zoab numbered the people, there were 


found to be 1,300,000 fighting men, befides women and chi- 
dren. ; 
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- Hamel’s obfervations is verified, namely, that one 
acre of lucerne, &¢. being inclofed, and rightly 
managed, is equal to ¢wenty- y-four acres of ordinary 
downs heaths, and commons. 

Thefe, and other confiderations of a like nature, 
induce me to {pecify fome certain defiderata in Eng- 
life hufbandry : Nor may it be amifs, at the fame 
time, to mention a few fuccefsful inventions and 
improvements that have been very lately made in 


feveral parts of Europe. For, wife as mankind may - 


flatter itfelf to be, we are not abfolute mafters of 
phyfic, agriculture, and fuch-like fciences as de- 
pend on experience, obfervations, and experiments. 
Some things are referved by Providence, as incite- 
mentsand rewards for human induftry, even to the 
end of the world. | 

From many experiments of my own making, I 
am highly perfuaded, and in part convinced, that 


there is hardly a fpot of ground, in our ifland, ofany | 


tolerable depth, (excepting mere rocks, quagmires 
undrained, orland filled with fome arfenical, or other 


poifonous matter) but may be managed fo, as to 


an{wer fome ufeful purpofes of hufbandry ; being 


capable to be raifed from one fhilling an acre, clear 


profit, to ten fhilli ings at leaft, and, in many. in- 
ftances, toa far creater proportion. Nature, with 
a fmall variation of more or lefs, has been almoft 
ually bountiful to all her zzdufirious children in 
al places. I lay fome ftrefs on the word indufirious, 
becaufe it is evident, that the richett foils in them- 
felves, if the cultivator is indolent and unattentive, 
do not always produce the lJargeft and beft crops. 
In this ‘enfe let us compare England and Sweden 
with Italy and Loui “ana, and we fhall foon find that 
the feale preponderates, in favour of art and la- 
‘bour. Nature, ever generous and beneficent, has 
eit, given 
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given (to a certain degree) all neceflary things to all 
places : Or, at leaft, has fubftituted a poffibility of 
raifing equivalent things for ¢ho/e that may be wan- 
ted by men or cattle. Thus wheat, grain, and 
orafies of moft kinds, may be called, more or lefs, 
universal growers, provided they are cultivated: with 
diligence and {kill ; and though Providence has 
made no provifion for want of induftry, yet it has 
had a tender regard for that fort of ignorance which 
arifes from the circumftances of things: And there- 
fore (to inftance only in one example out of a thou- 
fand) where wheat daes not grow naturally, or has 
~ not been raifed by human induftry, there are to be 
found fuficient fuccedaneums to make amends for 
its abfence; as maize, rice, panic-grafs feeds, and 
the roots of the caffava.— Yet, even here, art and 
induftry make a new creation: For wheat has been 
found, by experience, to profper no where better 
than in Chili and North America. 
But to dwell fomething longer on a notion that 
may appear, in the eyes of many readers, to be of 
a particular caft, - 
The fupreme Being, in confequence of the male- 
diction upon the earth, pronounced at the fall, feems 
to have appointed induftr ‘y (in itfelf a virtue) as the 
onlyhuman means of alleviating the weight of fuch 
malediction. - This being granted (and fometraces 
of the doctrine appear, in many writers on hu{ban- 
dry, who were not Chriftians, as Hefod, Virgil, Co- 
lumella, and others) it feems to me, that all melio- 
rations and improvements, in ‘the culture of the 


garth, are divine rewards, propofed, and referved : 


for man, as the retribution of his diligence. And 

if diligence is to be encouraged every-where (God’s 

punifhments for remifinefs “and rewards for induf- 
-try being univerfal) itis certain that every foil is ca-. 
pable of ‘being mipsntes by human application, ae 

made 
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made to anfwer fome ceconomical purpofe, with re- 
gard to the well-being of mankind. It is therefore 
I have afferted, that almoft all earths (excepting 
. thofe above excepted, and they have their collate- 
ral ufes too) may, in an husbandry-fenfe, repay the 
cultivator for his labour and charges. For, let a 
tract of ground be of what quality or mixture fo- 
ever the moft unbounded imagination can figure 
to itfelf, there is ove, or there are many ufeful p pro- 
ductions congenial to that very particular fpot, and 
which would fail of fucceeding’ equally in what we 
rr aaa call better ground. 
Here the defideratum in agriculture is to asi aTe 
a lift of fuch foils as confit chiefly of one predomi- 
nant fubftance, and of others again, that are made 
up of various mixtures (thofe mixtures being accu- 
rately fpecified :) Regard muft be likewife had to 
mountains, uplands, vallies, and moraffes, heat, 
cold, afpects, lightnefs, and ftiffnefs of earth, &c. 
‘€%e. and then the proftable crops (for fuch may al- 


ways be found) peculiar to thefe very places are to 


be enumerated, together with rules for culture and 
the relative application of manures. ‘Thefe are 
difcoveries in husbandry worthy of another Veruz- 


lam, for it is no matter what crops we raife, pro- 


vided they are vendible and profitable. 

Nor is it improbable, but, if thefe effays fhould 
have the good fortune to fall into the hands of Lzz- 
neus, or fome of his difciples, that the undertaking 
may be completed one time or other, however ex- 
tenfive and tedious the manifold experiments may 
appear to be. It is true, neither a Frenchman, nor 
an Englifhman, can {ubmit to employ ten or fifteen 


yeats in compofing an hundred pages ; yet, per- 


_ haps, a Swede, or a German, may be endued with 
proper patience and fortitude And thus much I 
dare venture to pronounce, that fuch a work, faith- 

| fully 


* 
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. fully and judicioufly executed,’ will furvive (and 
that with reputation) an infinite number of modern 

folios. | ) 

Our fellow-creatures may poffibly arrive to highe 
perfection, one time or other, in the culture of wheat, 
notwithftanding it has been the conftant employ- 
ment of mankind ever fince the world began‘: For, 
at prefent, a return of /even for one makes the com- 
mon produce at an average throughout all Exgland:" 
Nor is any European nation, upon the whole, more 
fuccefsful than ours in this point, Yet the two U/- 
loas (Spanifo authors of great credit) affure us, that 
wheat in Chili often produces a crop of one hun- 
dred fold : ° So that probably the foil proves better 
than ours, or greater fpace is allowed the plants. © 
But then the misfortune is, that the husbandman 
in Chili has no vent, except amoneft his few neigh- 
bours, and no exportation for the grain thus raifed ; 
which of courfe, reduces it to fo low a price, that 
three arrobas, or one bufhel and one gallon of wheat, 
Englifo meafure, are ufually fold for two fhillings 
nine pence three farthings, and fometimes for two 
fhillings and three-pence. | | 

We are not, perhaps, as yet fufficiently inftruc- 
ted in the’ ceconomy that may be ufed as to the 
quantity of feeds that ought to be fown, or the right 
manner of keeping plants clean, and allowing them 
| {fpace. 


. ® Since writing this paflage, 1 am more confirmed in my opi- 
nion, from the produce of a crop of wheat raifed, laft year, by 
that excellent hufbandman, Bellingham Boyle, Efq; of Rathfar- 
nam, neat Dublin, who, from 16 lbs, or near a peck of feedsfown, 
reaped about 50 buthels of gtain ; which crop may be compu- 
ted to have made a return of near two hundred pecks for one 3 on 
which account the firft premium was adjudged to him, by the 
Dublin fociety, Nov. 18, 1763. 

It is natural to imagine, that this was performed upon the 
principles ofthe New Huszanpry. 

° Foyages to South America, vol. Il. p. 245, 
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fpace.' We are guilty, probably, of omiffion or 
remiffnefs, in not repeating ploughings, harrow- 
ings, and horfe and hand hoeings ; as alfo in the 
make and conftruction of husbandry-inftruments ; 
and the right preparation and application of ma- 
‘nures.— We have done much, but not all that can 
be dohe, nor even the beft that can be done in cul- 
tivating new forts of herbage for the fupport of cattle : 
Nor are we curious enough to know, or diligent e- 
nough to deftroy not only. fuch weedsas are trouble- 
fome to the husbandman, but fuch as are always 
hurtful, and many times fatal to grazing animals. 
Nor have we ever given due, or, perhaps, 
common attention to the ature of each Sort of wa- 
ter which thofe creatures drink. This is an article 
of the higheft importance, and falls under the chap- 
ters of defi derata, which Colymella mentions, with | 
regard to himfelf and other lineal fucceflors of | 

Virgil: 


Nempe ea que tagondart Spatiis exclufus iniquis, 
(Cum caneret lztas fegetes, 8 munera Bacchi, 
Et te, magna Pales, nec non cceleftia mse) 
Virgilius note poft fe memoranda reliquit.™ 

De Cult. Hort. 1 X. 


Perhaps we have'not been fufficiently inquifitive 
and diligent in importing and introducing amoneft 
us new forts of corn, and particularly that kind of 
wheat which may be fown in fpring : Which necef- 

fary 


1 See more on this fubjeét in the next Essay, with an experi- 
ment for knowing the full extenfion of the roots of plants. 

m Columella De Cultu Hortorum; Rei Ruff. 1. x. 
The paffage in Virg7l, here alluded to, may be feen in the 
147th and ee verfes of the fourth Georgie : 


Verum bee ipfe equidem [patiis exclufus iniquis 
Pretereo, atque aliis poft me memoranda relinguo, 
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fary fuccedaneum ought much tobe foughtfor, when 
_the latter end of autumn, or the winter enfuing, 
prove unfavourable to common wheat: Or, when 
we had not the power, by reafon of fome particu- 
Jar higdrances or difficulties, to fow it in September 
or Offober. —— Now there is a wheat, cultivated in 
Daupbine, Languedoc, Flanders, and near Seville in 
Spain, which may fafely be fown in fpring: That 
being, indeed, the proper time. I had once two 
bufhels of this Spanifh fort, fent me by my ingeni- 
ous and worthy friend, Philip Stanhope, Efq; at 
prefent, his majefty’s Envoy Extraordinary to the diet 
of Rati/bou and the circles of the Rdine; but not 
knowing then that it was a {pring-corn (and, by the 
way, M. du Hamel fell formerly into the fame mif- 
take) I ventured it into the ground foon after M4- 
 chaelmas, with other wheat from Germany and Cour- 
land, and, eventhen, about one third of the Spans/b 
feeds furvived the winter (which proved a mild one) 
_ and produced the beft corn for tread I ever tafted, 
—Such corn muft be fown in Ezgland, about the 
middle of February :? For it is a vernal, or fpring- 
- wheat. | | 
Syrian wheat fucceeds very well in Germany, and 
the Swedes have cultivated, with good fuccefs, fe- 
veral forts of duck-wheat that were brought from Si- | 
beria. . | 
If maize can be raifed amonett us, on terms mo- 
derately eafy, 7 it well deferves our attention, being 
an wholefome grain, and of fo nourifhing a nature, 
that an Jndian favagecancarry as much on his back, 
as will f{upport him during an expedition of fix weeks 
: con-. 


P This is not the {pecies of ‘Spanifh wheat taken notice of, p. 
§3. . ; . 
_ 4 Tn the years 1760 and 1761, very good Indian cora was 

raifed in the field by ———— DeLaxzy, Efq; at Hungerford-Park in 
Bev kfbire. 
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continuance: You may fee vaft fields of it on the 
banks of the Rhine, even in tracts of land where 
common wheat is cultivated with difficulty : And, 
in Piémont, the inhabitants live chiefly on it ; nor 
does any food anfwer better in feeding and fatten- 
ing cattle. 

“Maize, in England, may be managed aitee ano- 
ther fafhion. ‘The grains muft be fown thick, and 
under furrow (in fuch manner as_field-peafe are 
fometimes fown) in light warm ground, thorough- 
ly ploughed, manured, and made fine ; and, tho’ 
fuch plants cannot be expected to produce corn, 
yet they may be mown when 2 feet high, and given 
ereen to cattle, or made into hay. Either way ssid 
afford excellent forage. 

There is another point of great confequence; tho’ 
perhaps, it be unknown at prefent, which deferves 
well to be confidered by my ingenious countrymen: 
There are many ufeful fucculent annual plants, that 
draw their nourifoment more from the air and influences 
of the atmofphere than from the earth ; and thefe feem 
to be intended by Providence for the advantage of 
poor fhallow lands, either as a crop, or a manure, 
to be ploughed in.—Some farther verifications of 
this fact will be. of great oe to agricul- 
ture. 

The firft hint of this improvement was nena 
ed long ago to mankind a Aenophon* and Var- - 

0. 

* The original pafiage, i in Xenophon, is as follows: 

«© What I think,” fays [/chomachus, ** highly neceffary to ac- 
quaint you with, is, that, in fuch a cafe, you ought to fow your 
crop when the ground i is moift, and when it receives moft benefit 
from the influences of the atmofphere: And then” (that is, when 
the herbage is come to its due fize, and before it begins to form 
its feeds) ‘* you are toturn itunder furrow with the plough, which 


will greatly enrich the foil, and give it as much flrength as a 
goud flercoration would do,” 


Occonomic. 
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vo.* So true itis, that there are but few ¢hings 
new under the fun. ‘wo years paft, a German no- 
bleman revived this idea, after ithad lain dormant. 
for fuch a number of centuries ; or, to do him juf- 
tice, perhaps, ftruck upon it in the fame original 
manner that Xenophon and Varro might do. Either 
way, great honour is due toa perfon of quality, who 
loves, knows, and ftudies agriculture in the midft. 
of a court. 

Nor have we imported half fo many forts of legu- 
mrinous plants from Afa, and the diftrits round Con- 
ftantinople in particular, as doubtlefs we might have 
done ; nay, what hitherto has been introduced and 
cultivated, feems chiefly calculated to augment the 
luxury of great mens tables, inftead of relieving the 
wants of the poor, or procuring a vay of Hele: 
fome food for cattle. | 

The Swedes, to their honour be it fpoken, have 
taken moft pains under this article. 

As to the algarobale of South America, one {pecies 
of which is cultivated in Spain, and called Valencia : 
As alfo the Calevanche-pea (or bean rather) of Cana- 

_ da, Mary-land, 8. rep! may be confidered more 
at large by writers who thall hereafter treat of new 
and wholefome food for cattle. Ihave raifed the 
calevanches in an Engli/b field, but as the feeds were 
old and damaged (for a little infeé attacks the ger- 
minating eye of the bean in about the {pace ofay. year 
or fooner) I drew no very favourable confequence 
from my attempt: Neverthelets, fome of the few 
plants that came to ieee fowed themfelves, 


and 


© Parro is fill more explicit : Reétius enim in senuiore. 
derra, ea feruntur que non multo indigent fucco, ut cityfus & legu- 
mina. Quedam etiam ferenda, non tam propter preefentem 
fractum, quam in annum profpicientem: Quod ibi fubfefta at- 
que reliéta terram faciunt meliorem. Ltague lupinum, cum nedum 


Siliculam cepit, fi ager macrior eff, pro ftercore inarare folet, Li. 
c.21.p. 60. b, 
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and furvived the winter. Fame fays, that the ca- 
levanche is originally an European plant 5 if if be, it 
is a fort of lentil. 

It is remarkable, that, next to the care of Rule! 
we have been more’ curious in the breed of dogs, 
than in that of kine, /oeep, fwine, and goats: Which 
are animals of much greater ufe to fociety. As to 
buffaloes, ufed in ploughing, where oxen are necef- 
fary, and the Spanifh race of fheep, in order to ob- 
tain good wool, we may, one time or other, fpeak 
more diftin@ly ; nor ought the prefent Swedi/h breed 
of fheep to be neglected, whofe fleeces are equal in. 
finenefs to thofe of England, and the variety: like-. 
wife of the breed may help a little. 

There are cows likewife, in various parts of the 
Indies, that give a larger quantity of milk than ours, 
yet ok harder, and content themfelves with more 
penurious diet. And why may they not thrive as 
well with us as Chinefe hogs, which are to be feen, 
at prefent, in almoft every farm-yard in England, 
and, when mixt with our own breed, are preferred, 
even by country-people, to any other fort of {wine : 
- Not only becaufe their Aeth is better tafted, but be- 
caufe they require lefs corn to fatten: them ? 


The seals of Angora ‘ and Tripo * (whofe hair 
can- 


© Angora, one of the chief cities in Anatolia, is famous for its 
fine remains of antique buildings, as alfo for a breed of /eep and 
goats, whofe wool and hair are not to be equalled, according to 
Strabo’s account.———As to the goats in particular, M, de Tourne-~ 
fort tells us, that their hair is 8 or g inches long, finely curled, 
and of a dazzling whitenefs. “ Many rich ftuffs are made with it, 
but chiefly cambiets. The common price of it, after the natives 
have {pun it (by which they gain their fubfiftance) is not dear, if 
it be purchafed on the fpot : But an ofe (or 25 Ibs. weight) of the 
very prime fort, for the ufes of the grand Sionior and the Serag- 
bio, often fells for gl. ferling. 

A print of the 4uzgora-goat may be feen in Tourncfort’s Poyages, 
tom. IIT. p. 334. 

« This was. the eee breed, fo much. extolled by the » 
antrents : f Nee 
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€annot be equalled in manufactures for camblets, 
&c.) have been made denizens of Sweden, and the 
camel, {ome years ago, became familiarized tothe cli- 
miate of Saxony. Nor ought the honeft laborious 4/5 
to be forgotten, in order to propagate a larger fort | 
of mules : Efpecially in fuch parts of our kingdom 
as are ftofiy and mountainous, and where féw roads 
have been improved by erecting turnpikes. 

It is certain, that a mule will ftruggle through 
the drudgety of hard fervice, better than a horfe : 
_ He is alfo longer-lived, and kept at half the ex« 
pence. | th 
Every traveller that has made the tour of Italy, 
may remember, that all the ftonés, employed in 
building the duke of Tu/cany’s magnificent palace * 
at Florence, were brought from the quarry (which, 
indeed, lay where the gatden is now) by one mule : 
And, by way of preferving the memory of this ufe- 
ful drudge, there is a figure of it, in metzo-relievo, 
on one of the walls of the gate-way. 

There is a farther ufe for mules in our country, 
It is a matter of fome furprize to me, that, when 
mechanic artifts have been encouraged to make 
chairs and fofas in fuch a manner as to promote 
not only eafe, but a fort of luxurioufnefs in eafe, 
no-one perfon of fafhion, in cafes of extreme 
weaknefs, nephritic diforders, 7c. has had couragé ~ 
enough to introduce the //a/ian practice of travelling 
in a fedan chair or litter, carried upon fhafts by two 
mules, and conducted by a muletier on foot ; no 

ire 7 fore 


Nec minus interea barbas ineanague menia 
| Cyniphii tondent birci, Setafque comantes. Pah 
, Virc. Georg. IL ¥. 311: 


Non hos lana dedit; fed olentis barba mariti: 
Cyniphio poterit planta latere finu. 4 
sy Mart. 1. xiv. E: 94: 

* Palazzo Pitti. 
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fort of land-conveyance being fo cheap, fafe, and 
fteady ;—fo capable of being continued day. after 
day ;—and (all things confidered) fo expeditious. 
For the mule-driver, aad his cattle, will travel, with 
pleafure,, 40 miles a day, for a week together, “in 
mountainous rocky roads. ‘: 
. Would not this be a more sgompeneliouses and na- 


B Eu? 0 


oe as one hundred) miles or more, in a 
fedan-chair; or conftruct a fort of cumberous hof- 
pital or lazar-houfe upon wheels, tottering in the 
air, and liable to be overturned’ (with no fmall dan- 
ger) every hour; when a couple of mules anda 
muletier would difpatch the fame bufinefs with eafe 
to themfelyes, and fatisfaction to the fick. or infirm 
perfon thus conveyed ? 

A friend of mine propofed, fome yeats ago, to 
fend from Spain to Ireland a couple of afles, 15 
hands high, which, it was computed, would,.coft 
him one. hundred piftoles each. Not to mention 
the difficulty of conveying them thence, againft the 
laws of the country. Nor did the gentleman, here 
mentioned, who has few equals in folid or polite 
literature, look upon this flight circumftance, rela- 
' ting to rural ceconomics, to be in any deg gree, be- 
neath his attention. 

_ It is fome {mall negle& alfo in public. manage- 
ment, that.corz is allowed to be fold by. meafitres 
rather than wemght : Since it would be very eafy to 
_ ftate the juft weight of what is now called a bufhel 
of good corn. A public erdinance of this kind 
would have excellent effects : The purchafer would 
not be defrauded of ‘his due proportion in flour, 
and the hufbandman would find it-his intereft to 


plough, 


b The perfon here. meant, is fi Yok Henry, Efq; of Straffan, 
near Dublin. | 
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plough, fallow, and weed effectually : To procuré 
trefh feed from a confiderable diftance, and raifé 
the fulleft, largeft, {mootheft, and heavieft grain, 
I have obferved, numbeflefs times, in wheat, fold 
by meafure, a difference of ten pence in five fhillings 
a bufhel,-between plump, found, clear-rinded corns 
and that which was fhrivelled, diminutive, parched, 
and hufky : Such, ina word, as is ufwally gathered 
from lands of moderate fertility; that have received 
nae reft, nor proper manures ; being ploughed 
fuperficially, and fown too Jate in the year; being 
the produce of feed raifed by the hufbandman 
on-his own lands, or purchafed too near home.—= 
This fhews the great expediency of bringing Spa- 
nifh and Sicilian wheat into vogue, for.a buthel of 
good Spanifh wheat.ufually weig ohs fen pounds more 
than a bufhel of good Engh if wheat: The peerce 
being as 73 to 63. ° 
Our nation has. complained, uniformly, for. two 
centuries paft, of the fcarcity of izmber and fire-wood; 
yet neither the public nor individuals have done 
much towards alleviating thefe juft apprehenfions. 
Itis true, our nobility. and gentry, of late years, 
have fhewn. unwearied diligence and fkill in culti- 
vating trees of foreign growth, but, in moftattempts 
of this kind, the ornamental has taken place inftead 
of the afeful. Neverthelefs weneed not be afraid of 
exerting our beft endeavours in the /atter inftance : 
for there are many trees, both advantageous and 
profitable, | which remain ftill to be removed from - 
their native countries, oe familiarized to our cli- 


mate : 
Celum, non animum mutant, fi trans mare currant. 
G2 But 


¢ “Bee! more in Harthb’s Legacy; P. t5. 4°. 16515 and. in 
Molefworth's Confiderations of improving Agriculture: 
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‘But without repeating the complaints of many 
of my fenfible countrymen upon this fubjec&t 5 and 
notwithftanding that national evils rarely happen 
fo foon, as mens’ fears predict they will happen 5 
yet certain it is, that fome public care fhould be ta~ 
ken for encouraging the raifing of timber-trees and 
wood for fewel. We are now almoft arrived to that 
univerfal maffacre of woods and forefts, which an 
_ antient poet deferibes : | 


ANi ufquam umbed veteres. Minor Othrys, dtidnd ee 
Tayigeta, exutt viderunt aera montes. 
Fam natat omne nemus. Ceduntur robora claffi — 
Ipfum jam puppibus aquor 
Deficit, w totos confumunt carbafa ventos. 

Stat. Achill. I. vi. 426, 


_ The cloud-capp’d foreits, by old bards renown’d, 
Now only wave upon poetic ground : | 
Tayigetus contracts her fylvan fhades, 

And Otbrys has her day-light and her glades:s 5 
The alpine larches rufh into the main, | 
And fport exulting on the liquid plain: 

Old Ocean groans beneath th’ unutual weight 5 
Nor have the Reavis ns a wind for ev’ry freight. 


In the year 1750, a reprefentation was made to 
the French king, requefting him that he would caufe 
to be plantedia large part of the foreft of Rouvray, 
which yielded one production that was ufeful. Of 
eourfe, by way of commencement, three thoufand 
wafte acres were fet apart for this purpofe, and plan- 
ted with birch-treesand refiniferous pines, wherethe. 
birches failed : For the ground was remarkably dry, 
- fandy, and barren. In fuch a foil (if lands fo cir- 
‘cumftanced deferve the name of a foil) it has been 
obferved, that the pines abovementioned will grow, 

even 
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even though the earth be incapable of bearing any 
other tree. Nor fhould one be afraid to venture 
the larch (one of the moft ufeful trees) to take its 
fortune in fuch-like barren traéts, which: otherwife 
may be called a fort of rent-charge on the commu-. 
nity, being like the land of the Cyclops, mentioned. 
by the ancient claffic poets. 

Wofte forefis in England appertaining to the crown, _ 
and watte tracts belonging to individuals, might be 
peopled with refinous trees at no great expence; and 
would fupply the neighbourhood with hop- poles, 
fpars for gates, laths, rafters, timber for building, 
and other carpenters work. Nay, mafts might be 
taken from fuch plantations for {mall fhips. 

Thefe trees, after 20 years growth, will be capa- 
ble of yielding refin, and continue to do fo for the 
{pace of 20 years longer. From this refin is pro- 
duced the oil of turpentine ; and poor people, in» 
alpine countries, make candles with it. An induf- 
trious peafant may extract ina year, from four or 
five thoufand trees, one hundred, and fometimes 
one hundred and twenty-quintals of refin. 

When the 20 years for producing refin are expir- 
ed, fuch trees as have been bored (for the timber of 
them is of no value) are condemned to the fire ; and 
thus the pitch and tar are extracted, and from them 
the mariner works up his oakum : The wafte wood 
may alfo be charked; and fuch charcoal (amongit 
ather ufes) will be particularly ferviceable to fmiths: 
For it takes off the tharpnefs of the coal-forge, and 
makes the iron more dué¢tile and manageable i in the 
hands of a curious workman. 

The feeds of thefe refiniferous pines may be 
procured from abroad, at deft band, for about three 
pence a pound, with fome abatement, if purchafed, 
by the bufhel or quintal. They muft be procured: . 
and brought over in fuch manner as we fhall give 
advice concerning larch-feeds. 


Ce Nan In 
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In a commercial kingdom like ours, enriched by 
fuch an extenfive navigation, it behoves the 20- 
vernment to take care, by the means of rewards 
and penalties, that frefh fucceffions of timber may 
be raifed for the fake of pofterity. For we much want 
what the Roman poet defcribes, ff 


Sylva frequens trabibus, quam nulla ceciderat atas. 


Relative to this purpofe, there is a paffage in 
Xenophon, that well deferves to be taken notice of : 
© lf the Athenians,” fays he, ‘* had inhabited an 
ifland, and, in additionto this, had enjoyed the em- 
pire of the fea, they would have been able, as long 
as they poffeffed fuch advantages, to have annoyed 
others, without being reciprocally annoyed by 
them.” * We leave the reader to judge how far 
this prophecy may be verified, in regard to England. 

We will. now return to the culture of ufeful 
trees. | 
The apbernoufli, or arkennoufi of Switzerland, 
Trent, Carniola, Sc. might probably thrive to great 
advantage in our bleak, barren, rocky, mountain- 
‘ous tracts of land: Even near the fea, *.and in 
north or north-eafterly afpects, where fomething of 

7 The gs this 


4 Xenophon. De Republ. Athen. 
e If the arkennoufli will not thrive near the fea, there is, in 
particular, a maritzme pine on the coafts of Tu/cany near Pifa, and 
in many parts on the fea-coafts of France, Spain, and along the 
thores of the Adriatic, which well deferves to’ be propagated where 
plantations of them are wanted on the fea-coaft, or when other: 
plantations zere ftand in need of being guarded and protected 
from fharp air and boifterous winds. | 
“The timber of this tree has many ufes. The tree itfelf affords 

its fhare of refin, and grows to a confiderable fize. ‘There are 
three known forts in Ewrope—Fine prints of them, cut on wood, 
may be feen in Matrhiol:’s Commentary on Diofcorides, \.1. . 74+ 
and in Du Hamel’s Traité des Arbes &3 Arbuftes qui fe cultivent en 
pleine terre, 4°. tom. Il, pl. 28,8. & Pare 1755. 0 
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this kind is much wanted. It is a fpecies of pine 
or pinafter which grows on alps, and in alpine coun- 
tries, where one would think it impoffible that any 


tree could vegetate and profper. The timber is 


large, and has many ufes, efpecially within doors, 
or under cover. The branches refemble thoie of | 
the pitch-tree, commonly called /pruce fir: But 
the cones are more round in the middle, being of 
a purplith colour fhaded with black. The bark of 
the trunk or bole of the tree is not reddifh like the 
bark ofa pine, but of a whitifh caft, like that of 
the firs ‘Phe hufl, or fort of fhell, which inclofes 
the kernels, is eafily cracked, and the kernels are 
covered with a brown {kin which peels off : They 
are about as large as a common pea, triangular like 
buck-wheat, and white and foft as a blanched al- 
mond, of an oily agreeable tafte, but leaving in the 
mouth ¢hat fmall degree of afperity, which is pecu- 
liarto wild fruits, andnotunpleafing. Thefe kernels 
make a partfometimes in a Swi/s-deflert :——-They 
fupply the placeof mufhroom-buttons inragouts:— 
And are recommended alfo in confumptive cafeson 
account of their balfamic oil. —Wainfcoting, floor- 
ing, and other joiners work made with the ‘planks 
of apbernoufli, are of a finer grain, and more beau- 
tifully variegated than deal, and the fmell of the 
wood is more agreeable. From this tree is extrac- 
ted a white, odoriferous refin # ido 
The aphernoufli is of an healthy vigorous nature, 

and will bear removing when it is young, even in 


dry w warm n weather. The wood makes excelent fir- 


G 4 ing 


t This t tree is not called /pruce from the Germaz word, whicli 
fignifies Praffan, but becaufe the French in \Canada gave it the _ 
name of /a Perufe.—The leaves of it are put into beer. 

& The curious reader may confult, on this and the like occafi« 
ons, a very fearce piece, De Arboribus Coniferis, written about 
200 years ago, by Pietro Belloni, or rather Belen ; for I am meli- 
ned to think he was a Frenchmaa. 


+ 
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ing in ftoves, ovens, and kilns, but is dangerous 


_to be ufed on the hearth or in grates, being apt to 


{plinter and fly to a confiderable diftance. 

‘That I may be as diftinét as lies in my power; 
with relation to this valuable European tree, ® (at 
prefent, little known to my ingenious countrymen, 
and not to be found in fome of the beft books on 
planting and gardening) it may be juft worth while 
to obferve, that it is the pizus Cembra of Matthiol: 
and Linneus, the pinus foliis quinis in Haller, the la- 
rix femper-virens in the German Ephemeris, the dida- 
nus Carpathius of fome writers, and the pin a cinque 
feieilles, N°. 20. in Du Hamel.—The common peo- 
plein, and near Italy, fometimes call it cirmoli. 

A poetical writer, in the laft century, who was 
paffionately fond of agriculture, appears to have 
painted a foreft of mountain aphernoufi’s with as 
much juttice and fublimity, as if he had ficeogleen 


out the defcription at the feet of the Swifs- Alps : * 


pee feriunt rorantes vertice nubes,— 
Quantum defpiciunt montana cacumina valles, 
Tantum 1LL&& flantes in fummo, montibus ipfis 
Altius affurgunt , fic fiabat turba gigantum, 

Sic fuperinjetta frondofo Pelio Offa 

Stabant terrores fuperiim. * 


On forefts, forefts rife, 
Till the top branches touch the dewy fkics.— 


a: 


As 


h There is a moft beautiful print of the aphernonfli, ¢ cut on 

wood, in Du Hamel’s Traité des Arbres Arbuftes, &¥e. tom. II, 
]. Xxxil. 
ie i The poets were always ftruck with this beautiful part of an, 
alpine landfcape. Homer paints it in one word, ELVOTIDVANNS ». 
Ihiad, .—Caput piniferum Atlantis. Virc. n. 4.249. Ru- 
pes pinifere. Lucan. 2.431. Piniger Othrys. VALER. FLAC. 
6. 393.- Nutant mutata cacumina montes. Stat. Tues. 6, 
* Couretus de Plantis, 1, vi, 
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‘As Alpine cliffs o’erfhade the vales below, 
So ¢hefe hang nodding o’er th’ aerial brow 
Of Alps.—Earth’s giants thus provok’d the fight, 
[While Pelion eroan'd o’er- eth d with Ofa’s height J 
A terror to the gods! 


Since writing thus far, I learn from good autho- 
Yity, that the aphernoufli grows in great abundance 
on the moft mountainous and coldeft parts of the 
Brianconnois, where it is called, by the natives, a/- 
viez. It bears fome refemblance to the white Ca- 
nada-pine, which is better known in England by 
the name of Weymouth-pine. 

The horfe-chefnut is originally a native of Great 
Tartary. The cedar, with many ufeful Siberian trees, 
[and here let me no-ways forget, for the fake of 
cattle efpecially, fome fpecimens of cytifus, the 
growth of Siberia, which were lately fent to me] 
have not difliked their removal into Germany; and, 


probably, out of fifty forts} of trees, which Kalm> 


‘and others have tranfported lately from North Ame- 
vica into Sweden, {ome may prove of great. conve- 
niency to human kind, and, in all probability, will 
foon grow reconciled to our earth, air, and fun- 
fhine. For Du Hamel juftly obferves, “¢ that moft 
trees which profper in one country, will thrive in 
another country of the fame latitude.” Nor ought 
we, in England, to neglect attempting to cultivate 
the acorn-chefnut of North-America : Which has the 
_ leaves of a common chefnut-tree, but the fruit re- 
fembles an acorn in fhape, as does alfo the cup that 
holds it. It has the tafte of a good chefnut; fo that 
(ifthere were not certain objections to the contrary ) 
one might almoft pronounce it to be the #rue poetical 
acorn, which fed mankind in the age of fimplicity. 
If one of the beft proclamations Fames I. ever 
publics, relating to mlerrettee and ree 
1LK= 
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Jilk-worms, had taken any effect on.mens minds, 
it is probable, we might have eftablifhed fome ma- 
nufactures of Engli/h filk, at leaft a century. ago.— 
And as there was always a difficulty, both here and 
in Switzerland, in bringing the mulberry: trees to 
bear leaves foon enough in the year for feeding filk- 
worms (fince otherwife the young ones might be 
hatched, without having food prepared for. them) 
of courfe, if the late difcovery of an ingenious — 
Swede be faithfully related in a treatife, intitled Rz- 
val Oceconomy,° this defect may be alleviated, by 
cutting the branches clofe, and pruning the mul- 
berry-trees in the manner of fhrubs, by which means 
the leaves will be produced a fortnight fooner, and 
the young fhoots will be more tender and nourifh- 
ing than thofe that are older. It is probable, the 
- ynulberry-trees, fo much taken notice of, lately in 
our accounts from Holftein, Denmark, afid Sweden, 
are cultivated according to this method, But lam 
affured the Chinefe take a better courfe: They fow 
or drill mulberry-feeds as we do pot- -herbs, and cut 
the young green herbage at one year’s orowth for the 
filk-worms when they are newly hatched which 
proves a tender fucculent food, and frees them 
from the difeafes which old harfh leaves are apt to 
occafion.—Mulberry-trees grow wild in South Caro- 
lina, as alfo in fome parts of Canada, and probably 
might be cultivated with little expence and labour, 
to fuch a degree, as to fupply the Exgii/h manu- 
facturer with a confiderable quantity of unwrought 

filk. 
Things /eemingly trifling and inconfiderable ought, 
by no means, to be neglected in Rural Deccnomics. * 
| “2 Que 


 }t is preferved by Heel in his Legacy. 
© Abridged in French, and publifhed at Zurich, 1761, 8°, 
P This fhall be exemplified by an initance that appears to. be 
trivial. —‘* Moft of our notable houfe-wives,” fays the Sebi if 
author 
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-~—Ouranceftors condefcended to turn their thoughts 
to the management of dees; and the author of the 
/Eneid made it the favourite as well as finifhing part 
of his immortal Géorgics.—There have been more 
books publifhed formerly in Ezgland, on bees and a- 
piaries, than upon any fingle fubject in hufbandry.. 
—Sugar, it is true, with the boldnefs of an empi- 
ric firft difcredited, and then promifed an alterna- 
tive by way of fupplying thofe ftreams of honey 
which flowed naturally through our Canaan. The 
enchantrefs prevailed with the ufual artof foreign- | 
ers, and thus we facrificed our health and fimplicity 
for elegance and luxury. fst 
Every cottager, however poor, may provide him- 
felf with dees, and neither nature, art, nor laws, have. 
prefcribed any bounds to thefe innocent wanderers, 
whom 


author abovementioned, “‘ have long defpaired of fuccefs in rear- 
ing turkeys, and complained that the profit rarely indemnifies. 
them for their trouble and lofs of time. Whereas little more is’ 
to be done (continues he) than to plunge the chick into a veffel 
of cold water the hour, or, if chat may not be, the day it is hatch- 
ed ; forcing it to {wallow one whole pepper-corn, and then re- 
foring it to the mother. From that time it will become hardy, 
and fear the cold no more than a hen’s chick.—-After which, it: 
muft be remembered, that thefe ufeful creatures are fubject to» 
one particular malady whilft they are young, which carries them 
off in a few days. When they begin to droop, examine carefully 
the feathers on. their rump, and you will find two or three, 
whofe quill-part is filled with blood. Upon drawing thefe the’ 
chick recovers, and thenceforwards requires.no other care than: 
what is commonly beftowed on poultry that range the court-. 
yard. # 
/ “'Thefe articles are too true to be denied: And, in proof of 
the fuccefs, three parifhes in Seweden, for many years, have annu- 
ally gained fome hundred pounds for rearing and vending tur- 
keys.” Rural Oeconomy, p. 739+ 
[Our countryman, Markham, knew this diftemper in the year 
1631, and advifes likewife, after the feathers are plucked, to 
examine if there be not a little core in the flefh beneath, and, if — 
there be, to {queeze it out, and rub the wound with an infufion of. 
falt in water. | bs Aap dir os 
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whom all mankind confiders, in the light of cofmo- 
polites.” They havea tacit right to feek their food 
wherever they pleafe, and will thrive and multiply, 
not only in cultivated places, fuch as plains and 
“meadows, but even in forefts and defarts. An aged 
man or woman, unable to perform an hard day’s. 
work, may take care ofan hundred hives : And, laft 
year, a perfon in Sweden, who kes bees only for 
amufement, fold their honey and wax for so /. fler- 
ling. ’ ; 

A particular friend of mine, adearned dignitary 
in the church, who has amufed himfelf at leifure 
hours with the management of bees, has obferved 
to me, that the main objections which country-_ 
people have to the nurturing of bees, are, the ex- 
pences of feeding them in winter, and the cafualties 
of ficknefs, €¥c. to which thefe delicate creatures - 
are liable in that feafon.—In order to obviate both 
which objections in part, or in the whole, he ob- 
ferves as follows: Namely, that moft perfons ufu- 
ally chufe a wrong fituation and afpect for placing 
their hives; making it their choice, as much as 
poffible, to fix them fo, as to front thé noon-day 
fun. Now the gleams of fun-fhine in winter, efpe- 
cially in clear freezing weather, walen the bees in 
their natural torpid ftate, and tempt them to make 
_excurfions till the froft benumbs them, In fuch 
weather I have feen bees funning themfelves upon 
the fnow till they have loft their lives; for the re- 
turn of a cafual and deceitful warmth tempts them 
to make little excurfions. For thefe reafons, the 
gentleman abovementioned recommends a well- 

3 guard- 


m §olz apes in omni genere animantium communem omnibus 
fobolem habent, unam omnes incolunt manfionem, unius patria 
elauduntur limine, in commune omnibus labor, communis cibus, 
communis operatio, communis ufus & fructus eft. . 

Ariflot. Hif. Auim. 1 ix. ¢. 40. — 
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guarded fituation as to the north and eaft, but, at 
the fame time, advifes, that the mouth of the hive 
fhould rather front the eaft, than the fun at noon- 
day ; for, in fucha cafe, the bees would not be temp- 
ted, in bright winter-days, to range abroad, nor be 
wakened fo often out of their dofing ftate ; and, fuch 
being the cafe, they would, of courfe, require lefs 
food. This being premifed, it may be obferved 
farther, and that for the fake of the poor, that an in- 
duftrious day-labourer, and his wife, if they live in 
a cultivated country well ftocked with trees, may 
clear five or fix pounds yearly by keeping bees, and 
that withoutlofing morethan a fingle hour now and 
then from their neceffary employments, except once 
a year at {warming-time. . 

~ Bees may be multiplied to what number we pleafe, 
if care be taken to fupply them with a good quan- 
tity of vegetable food near home. It is well known 
thefe induftrious infects will travel a great way for 
the fake of completing their day’s work: Sothat I 
have known them make a tour of two miles aturn, 
twice or thrice in a day, in order to lade themfelves 
with the rich plunder of a field of buck-whear, till 
at leneth they have almoft funk beneath their bur- 
then, not being able to get into the mouth of the 
hive. What they want, in clearnefs of eye-fight, is 
made up by amoft exquifite fenfe of {melling, which 
Lucretius long ago took notice of : | 


Ideoque per auras 
Mellis apes, quamvis longe, ducuntur odore. 
Lib. iv. v. 683. 


Virgil, in recording the {kill and induftry of the 
old Corycian, mentions particularly his management 
of bees: i 
pa ah Erga 
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oy apibus fatis idem aique examine pike 
Primus es ildie & /pumantia cogere Preis f, 
Mella favis.— 


Next to buck- wheat, bees are very fond of “idee: 
re uds for 6 months of the year, and one dark-co- 
oured part of the bloom of vetches and other legu- 
minous plants; as alfo maple-Aowers, dandelion, 
thyme, honey- “dew’d oaks, heath, white garden- 
poppies, turnip and rape flowers : But particularly 
the Howers of viper s buglofs, which beautiful. and 
fingular plant ‘ thofe whohave a large apiary fhould 
cultivate on purpofe. Nay, bees will extradt fweets 
from vegetables that are not very wholefometo man- 
kind, or well-tafted; as, field-poppies, ftinking may- 
weed, henbane,. murrain-weed, and the flowers of 
rue, ‘whilft they partly negleét the rofe, primrofe, 
clove- gilliflowers, and the bloon.of wheat and bar- 

ley, (But this is related ex fide aliorum.] 
As to buck-wheat, it is obferved, that in certain 
lands of Brabant, called Kempen (and not the lands 
belonging to the dhbacy of Kempten in Germany, as an 
ingenious foreigner relates by miftake) the hufband- 
man raifes buck- wheat.in {mall fields near hore, | 
and places round them, under the hedges, a great 
number of bee-hives, from whence he draws caicls 
profit, for no plant affords thefe infects a better fup- 
ply of materials for making honey. | ae 
iS 


* This plant, affifted by the culture of a skilful gardener (let 
him only, be careful in what fort of foil he raifes it) may receives 
perhaps, almoft as many improvements as the auricula did. Its 
_branthes will rife. to an height of 3 feet: And no vegetable 
would better adorn flower-pots i in large chimneys ; for, if the wa- 
ter is changed, it continues blowing near a fortnight. after cut- 
ting. Its wrra-marine, blue colour, is the fineft that can be 
feen, and the ftalks are garnifhed with flowers from top to bot- . 
tom.—There is reafon to think, that dyers might extra& an ufeful 
tin@ure from the roots, This plant grows wild in hard brafhy 
foils. 
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This experiment may be tried in almoft every 
place; but I relate not the faét from my own know- 
ledge, any farther than that bees are ae) fond of 
fucking buck-wheat flowers. 

It is much to be lamented, that ove good hier 
man, or feeds-man, (1 wifh I ‘could find a more pro- 
per word whereby to exprefs my idea) is not encou- 
_ raged to fettle in each county of this kingdom, 
that lies above fixty or eighty miles from London. 
The country gentry, and their tenants, would foon 
feel the advantage of fuch an eftablifhment : -And 

each nurfery-man, of this kind, ought to have an 
honorary flipend from the government. {t is not our 
intention that he fhould employ himfelf (¢bat being 
more properly the gardener’s bufinefs) in raifing or- 
namental exotic trees, choice fruits, flowers, and 
flowering fhrubs; but in producing fuch trees, fruits, 
and plants, as are only profitable and ufeful in rural 
ceconomics : As timber-trees of all forts, foreign 
and domeftic; wood for joiners, cabinet-makers, 
(@¢. apple-trees. for cyder; common eating-fruits 
for markets; fets for live-hedges, &c. and “that he 
be careful to cultivate all forts of plants which afford 
wholefome food for cattle ; that every diligent cul- 
tivator, in the neighbourhood, may know where to 
apply for a ftock Be young trees, fets, or feeds near _ 
his own home, and upon realy terms. Such pro 

vincial nurfery-men fhould be under the infBeceod 
of the national directors of hufbandry, and fhould 

_be nominated and removed by them. 

When ames I. formed his laudable reheat! of 
_ encouraging the culture of mulberry-trees through- 
_ out England, for feeding filk-worms, he patheti- 
cally exhorted the nobility, gentry, and clergy, by 
letter, to purchafe‘feeds of the beft kinds, and be- 
{tow them on their neighbours ; and fome, I be- 
ig were procured and diftributed at his own ex- 

A pence, — 
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pence. In like manner the king of Prufias the other 
~-day, fupplied his hufbandmen with feed-corn ; and 
with good reafon, for nothing great and extenfive 
can be effected in agriculture, except the fovereign 
of a country lends his encouragement and affiftance 

as well as protection. : | 
London, very improperly, is at prefent the nur- 
fery for all England: But, without mentioning the 
expence, difficulty, and hazard of carriage, there 
is an objection remains, that appears, in my judg- 
ment, to be inflar omnium, which is, that the trees 
and plants, removed from the environs of our metro- 
polis, pafs from a warm manured artificial foil into 
a common, cold, neglected earth: For fuch, in 
general, is the difference between. afield clofe by 
London, and an ordinary country field; whereas, 
in all tranfplantings, one would naturally with to 
remove from a poorer into a richer earth ; but not 

vice vera. 5 ettete 

It may be obferved alfo, occafionally in paffing a- 
long, that, as the foil of almoft every county has its 
general predominant caft and temperament, it is 
not improbable that trees and plants, removed only 
ten, twenty, or thirty miles, will affimilate better 
with the nature of the foil, than if tranfported to a 

diftance of one hundred or two hundred miles. 
That they will take root fooner is felf-evident: 
Nor does this remark interfere with what I have 
recommended in another place concerning the ad- 
vantages of procuring feed-corn or grafs-feeds from 
a far greater diftance ; which, feems to arife from 
the all-wife appointment of Providence. We can 
eafily difpenfe with the abfence of fome particular 
_ trees, but not fo eafily with the want of wheat, 
- graffes, and leguminous plants: Which (making 
fome few exceptions here and there) I have already 
called umverfal growers, provided they are cultiva- 
i. ted 
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ted by the hands of the diligent.—In cafe they dege- 


nerate, or yield afcanty produce, the fault muft be 
laid on man’s remifinefs and inattention ; yet bad I 
Planted thee, {ays icripture, a noble vine, wholly a 
vight feed; but then thou are turned into a degene- 
vate plant of a firange vine unto me. JEREM. ii. 


2th 

Quick-fet hedges, better, pethaps, than what far- 
mers now commonly ufe, are of great antiquity. 
Homer mentions them ; ° Columella treats of them 
profeffedly. Nor is it much to be doubted, but 
that feveral quick-fet fences and hedges might be 
brought into ufe as well as thofe of white and black 
thorns. Witnefs the holly-hedges in Scotland, and 
thofe of wild fervice* in Sweden: Not to mention 
the barberry-tree, privet, yoke-elm, and fpindle- 
tree, ‘ (allof common Exgli/o growth:) And, where 
flighter fences ate wanted, French furze, eglantine, 
or wild rofe, and even goofe-berry bufhes.—At the 
fame time, truncheons of willows might be fetin the 
form of aSt. Andrew’scrofs, in moift damp places.— 
As to the mimofa,° brought of late years from Pa- 
nama to ‘famaica, one may have fome reafons to 
doubt its thriving in our colder climate, though, if 
I miftake not, experiments have been made upon it 
lately in Sweden, in order to raife a ftrong fubftan- 


tial fence. 7 
H Ne- 


6 Opyssey, bdok the laft: Where the poet defcribes Laertes 
employing himfelf in hufbandry, and taking care of his aes 

¢ [ am inclined to think that the wood of the wild fervice is 
preferable to box for engraving prints upon: As it is fufficiently 
hard, yet at the fame time mellower and lefs brittle. Nay, 
fome engravets at Rome have aflured me, that Mare Antonio cut 
feveral. prints on 47s wood. 

4 Euonymus. 

© The Englifh, in Famaica, call this plant the sherned fenfis 
Ve, : 


‘ 
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Neverthelefs it is more probable, that. the paf- 
fion-thorn of North- America may be applied fuccefs- 
fully to fuch purpofes : (See a print of it, Plate III.) 
Nor ought it to be forgotten, that Hartlb recom- 
‘mends the loct, sft-plant upon like occafions ; and for 
one reafon, amongft many, which renders it high- 
ly acceptable to the generality of hufbandmen, and 


- that-is, becaufe we fhall find it to be avery quick — 


- grower. » 
But no fence, of the folid permanent kind, pleafes 


*me fo much as the orn-beam hedges in We efphalia, 


and other parts of north Germany; this being the 


. fort of fence which beft anfwers Columella’s ene 


tion of a good ee. 


bo 


Neu fit pecori, neu pervia furi. 
De Hortis. 


When the German hufbandman erects a fence of . 
this nature, he throws up a parapet of earth, with ° 


a ditch on each fide, and plants his horn-beam fets 
{raifed from layers} infuch a manner, as that every 
two plants may be brought to interfect each other in 
the form of a St. Audrew’s crofs. In that part, 
where the two plants crofs each other, he gently 


fcrapes off the: bark, and binds them-with ftraw 
thwart-wife. Here the two plants confolidate ina - 


_ fort of indiffoluble knot, and pufh from thence ho- 
rizontal flanting (foots, which form a fort of living 
palifado, or chevaux de frife. So that fach a pro-. 
tection may be called a rural fortification. Thefé 
- hedges, being pruned annually, and with difcretion, 


will, in a few years, render the fence impenetrable 


. Inevery part. It is not uncommon in Germany to 


fee the fides of high roads thus guarded for ten — 


miles together : And it were to be wifhed, that alt 
lovers of hufbandry, in England, would follow the 
fame 


a a ee 


‘ 
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fame example. Even upon our great turn-pike 
roads, it is a melancholy, and, to fay truth, a flo- 
venly fight, in a land famous for agriculture, tofind, 

fometimes, no mounds or fences at all (though the 
adjoining fields are rich, arable, and pafture lands) 
or, at beft, to meet with gaps and fhards every hun- 
dred yards, large enough, not only for a fheep, . 
but even for an elephant to enter. Of this fo- 

reioners fee very glaring inftances, not twenty miles 

from our metropolis. 

I am the ratherinclined torecommend horn-beam 
hedges managed as above, becaufe this tree is not. 
delicate in point of foil, but will thrive on ground 
feemingly barren. Its wood is preferable to that of 
the yew or crab for yoke-timber, .mill-cogs, heads 
of beetles, or handles for tools. If the horn-beam 
be judicioufly pruned, it will fend forth lateral 
fhoots, even from that part of the ftem which is 
within 3 inches of the furface of the ground. It is, 


moreover, a fpeedy grower, and, by the irregularity ; 


of its ftubborn horizontal Beshther deters cattle 
from browfing the leaves, or attempting to force a 
paffage through. 

It may alfo be obferved, that certain remains of 
Gothic fovereignty, called lows for toe better preferva- » 
tion of game, are very prejudicial to the well-being of 
hufbandry : (At leat, according to the tenour of 
thefe laws, in moft countries, as well as the manner 
in which they are enforced.) For, if any perfon has 
an equitable right to game, it ought to be the oc- 
cupier of the ground, who keeps and maintains the 
creatures we are {peaking of. But thisis a trifling 
expence, or damage, in comparifon of the loffes 
which the cultivator fuftains from an inundation of 
{portfmen, unqualified by law, and void of com- 
paffion to the poor hufbandman. Indeed, all gen- 
tlemen, of humane difpofitions, make their tenants 

H 2 and | 
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and other farmers fome recompence for fach wafte 
and depredations committed. « 

I fhall fay little in this place concerning Subtle 
granaries, notwithftanding the late excellent difco- 
veries and improvements made by Du Hamel, Peze- 
nas, Intierit, and others ; becaufe, upon the whole, 
J think public granaries quite detrimental, rather 
than w/eful, ina free ftate like ours. National and 
even provincial magazines of corn will naturally 
- produce monopoly: And an undue fear of famine, * 
joined with much anxiety about hoarding up grain, 
(which will put a ftop to exportation) is one of the 
fureft methods I know of bringing on a dearth. * 
Nay, fuppofing the care of national magazines was 
committed to the management of the moft fenfible 
and beft principled men that can be found, yet iow | 
few would engage in fuch an undertaking without 
propofing to themfelves fome fort of recompence 
for their trouble? And, of courfe, the ceeconomy of 
a private merchant muft not be expected from pub- 
lick undertakers, or at leaft from their fuccefiors. 

On the other hand, free vent and exportation a- 
wakens the farmer’s induttry, and furprizingly mul- 
tiplies the culture and production of grain ; but the 
effects of a contrary practice may be feen, with half 
an eye, by all travellers in the Roman ecclefiaftical 
ftate, where the hufbandman raifes no more corn, 
than juft fo much as ge thinks fuficient to fup- 


‘Ply 


@ Metus in deteriora femper inclinatus eft interpres, Livy 
Hifi. \. xxvii. fect. 44. 


Plurima verfat : 
Peffimus in dubiis augur, timor. 


Stat, Theb, 1. Lhe Houee 


~e La crainte de manquer des graines, & les precautions qui 
en refultent, entr-inent dans l’écueil que l’on veut eviter. 


Police des Graines, p. 23- 
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ply the ufes of his own family: £ All beyond that 
point is labour thrown away for the fake of other 
people : | 


Sic vos non vobis mellificatis opes.——~ 


Nothing hurts a nation like ours, where free fale. 
and encouragement is allowed the cultivator of 
grain, except it be fome fudden unforefeen /carcity, * 
tor I will not call it famine, fince famine can rarely 
happen in a country where corn 1s cultivated, not 
enly for domeftic, but foreign ufes. Men will na- 
turally raife enough (and, perhaps, fomething more © 
than enough) of any production, whofe fale is open 
and certain: And if fome difaftrous fcarcity fhould 
happen once in 15 or 20 years, from theinclemency 
of feafons, it will feldom laft longer than one year : 
And as fome corn (the produce of a former year, in 
a country where agriculture flourifhes) may always 
be fuppofed to remain in hand, it will, of courfe, 
help to make fome amends for any prefent deficien- 
cy.—Nor are thefe fhort periodical {carcities fo ter- 
rible, in truth, as fome have reprefented them : For 
bferving perfons have remarked, when a fcarcity 
has prevailed in one partof akingdom, and not in 
another, that labouring people have thought it 
worth while to quit a plentiful diftrict, and retort to 
one where provifions are fcarcer, in order to pro- 
cure better wages.——~. 

Sicily tranfported an immenfe quantity of orn 
each year to /taly; and, for that very reafon, ‘the 

| H 3 } ~ St- 


- € When a Roman hufbandman raifes a crop of corn, an agent 
of the Pope’s granaries fixes the price at fo much a bufhel, which 
price the poor hufbandman cannot difpute, nor has he the liberty 
to fell to any other. a 

& We have fhewn before, that fuch years of deficiency oftes 
- fucceed years of plenty from afligned reafons, _ 

ah § , 
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Sicilians faffered no famine, but the Romans free 


yi quently, 


In the next place, it is hever advantageous for a 
nation that corn fhould dear too low a price. What 
the manufacturer gains by keeping his workmen’ 
cheaper (I mean beneath a certain moderate price) 
is over-deducted by the loffes the hufbandman and 
Jandlord fuftain. A good price of corn animates 
the ‘cultivator, and procures plenty : Whilft plenty 
naturall y increafes population. 

Thofe who have opportunities of perufing any 
MS. chronicles of Engli/b agriculture with care, will 
find that the art of hufbandry flourifhed moft, when 
corn kept longeft upon an equality of price : 
And to this remark common. good fenfe will fug- 
geft another: Namely, that to prohibit, cramp, or 
tax any production or commodity, is to operate a- 
gainit its activity. 

Yet, though I declare my fentiments thus, freely. 
apaintt previncial or national granaries, it fhall, how- 
ever, be acknowledged, that the new foreign me- 
thod of conftru¢ting granaries is wonderfully inge- 
nious, and admirably well contrived; (fuch recep- 
tacles for keeping corn being: cheaper built, and 
containing five times more grain in the fame f{pace, 
as well as anfwering every other intention much bet- 
ter than the buildings contrived by our anceftors for 
the fame purpofe :) And, of courfe, I recommend 
the ufe of them earneftly to gentry, farmers, &c. * 
for their private advantage and emolument; being’ 
for promoting, as much as lies in my power, the 
convenience and well-being of individuals, and only 
defirous to put fociety upon its guard againft what- 
ever may terminate in public monopolies : ~ Which are 
the curfe of all free induftrious communities. 

~ But 


> See an sapephs and ground-plot of thefe ventilating pranaries 
. In the Traité de la Confervation des Graines, 12°. p. 206, by M, 
du Hamel. 
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_ But the private granaries here deferibed and al- 
lowed (by which I mean ftocks of corn laid up by. © 
individuals) can fcarce poffibly degenerate into any 
monopoly, but, on the contrary, enrich the vender 
(by whom we ought to underftand the cultivator) 
and prove advantageous to the buyer. Nor fee I 
any reafon why hufbandmen fhould not be encou- 
raged to make the moft of their induftrious profits, 
and reap the fruits of their prudent forefight, whilft 
they act upon honeft principles, and render fervice 
to the community.—And, though all men have an 
equal liberty to erect granaries for the productions 
they raife, yet “{till it is our fault, if there are re- 
grators, commiffioners, or monopolizers amongft 
us; nor can we accufe the cultivating individuals 
_ in this cafe of avarice, extortion, or making an un- 
lawful profit. The hufbandman here, in common 
with the reft of the fociety, is only the merchant of 
his own productions; every man allows he ought 
to gain fomething, and that he is guided by inte- 
reft like the reft of his neighbours.. 

No part of natural hiftory is lefs ftudied than the 
difcovery of water-colours for miniature painting, 
wafhing prints and maps, and, above all, ufeful 
tinéiures for dyers. Here opens a new field for the 
ingenious naturalift and chymift to walk in—The 
American ifles are almoft totally exhaufted of their 
indigo, and fomething may foon be wanted by way 
of /uccedaneum—Now many plants, fays an_inge- 
_ mous foreigner * (that, like the anil * and feveral 
others, contain a Meche green juice) have in them 

H 4 like- 


1 Reflexions fur I’ Agricu'ture, 1760, 89. p.27. . [Ecrites par un 
Gentilhomme dans le Service da’ une Cour de! Pibon te 

* Anil is the old Exgli/> name for the Indigo-plant. See the 
‘Index to Lovel’s Herbal, printed in 1659. Morri/on alfo gives 
the fame name to Indigo in his book of planta, publifhed at Ox- 
ford in the Jalt century. Linneus calls this plant indigofera. 


fame kind. My reafon is, they are reported to a- 
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likewife a blue tincture, if he could difcover the 
means by a proper fermentation of difcharging -a 
certain yellow caft that eclipfes the blue. 

Of the prime fort of Judigo, a native of Mexico, 
which is held in the higheft efteem, I am not ena- 
bled to give the reader a true drawing ; nor can | 
fay that any attempts have been made to raife it, 
either in our colonies or the French ones. But there 
is a fecond very ufeful fort (and concerning this 
more fhall be faid immediately) which, I believe, 
grows wild in South Carolina, as well as in Louiftana, 
and fome of the better parts of Canada.\—Now, pro- 


~ -yided the Gautimalla, or Mexican fort, may not hap- 


pen to fucceed in this our newly-acquired country, 
or in cafe it requires more care than planters are 
willing to beltow, then the wi/d Indigo (for I give it 
this name in contradiftinétion to the manuréd culti- 
vated Guatimalla-Indigo) may be raifed and encou- 
raged in Canada without the leaft fear of ill fuccefs ; 
which may be proved, if it were neceflary, beyond 
all contradiction. 

The French colonifts of Canada (whilft they had 
opportunity) were very remifs in this refpect ; for, - 


“inftead of beftowing due culture on their own xea- 


tive plant, they have, without Ee Katoh Enki 
feeds from the iflands. 


Itis much to be believed, that the Indigo-plants, 
on the continent of Tcuipaowe and Mexico, are of the 


gree 


1 The writer of shel Effays is fenfible that many of the vege- 
tables, taken notice of in this article relating to Caxada, are, at 
prefent, only natives of Lousfana; but Matters himfelf, that he 
js fo far experienced in matters of culture, as to pronounce that 
almoft any vegetable which flourifhes in Lewifiana, may, with 
due care and management, be cultivated fuccefsfully in the better 
parts of Canada: “And here, by Canada, he means all the lang 


which the Eagli/p ne claimed under the denomination of 
Carolana, 
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gree in fize, juicinefs, and a more lively colour in 
their green leaves. 

We have here given a faithful reprefentation of — 
the native Indigo-plant of North America, drawn 
upon the fpot, by M4. du Pratz. 


The Inp1GoO-pPLant ; leaf, flower, pod, feeds , and its 
| appearance after cutting. 


But, however, fetting afide the raifing of this 
fort of Indigo which I have called wi/d, merely 
from compliance with the common manner of 
fpeaking, as it has never been cultivated by jut 
rules of art, it may fufficiently reward our colonifts, 
till fuch time as ingenious cultivators from England 
have examined more thoroughly into the matter, to 
raife, what is more generally called, the witp IN- 
nico of the French and Britib ilands. 
. d : This 


t 


xX 
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_. This plant affords a colour very nearly equal to 
- that of the other. Being of an hardy nature, no 


great attention is required in its culture ; and, as it 
is a larger plant, wall produce equal profit to the 
proprietor, with {mall expence and leis care. 

I am.convinced that one of the moft advantage- 
ous methods of raifing an. Indigo-plantation is to 
manage it as lucerne is s fometimes managed, that is 
to fay, drill the feeds in lines with intervals of 3 
feet 4 inches, keep the field free from weeds, and 

make ufe of the hoe-plough thrice a year. This will 


produce a larger and finer crop than by.making the 


rows 14 inches afunder, which is the common Brag 
tice in the Englifhb and French iflands. | 

Ain acre of rich land, well-managed, will, as I 
am informed, afford 500 lbs, weight of Indigo i in 


-¥2 months, es 10 Englifh labburene are fufficient 


to manage 20 acres, and employ themitelves occafi- 
onally on other matters. 

There is alfo fome reafon to think, that the fhrub 
called tuna (I give.it the name of a fhrub, though 
it rifes to an height of 10 or 12 feet) might be raifed 
with fuccefs in the warmer parts of Canada.” Some 
fay, that in the fruit of the évza the infects breed, 
of which cochineal is made : Others only affert, that 

thefe 


_ # There is alfoa little fhrub called the bafard-indigo ( envi 
Linnzi) which many have thought may be raifed in England in 
an open garden ;. more, perhaps, for curicfity and its fingular 
appearance, than as any object of real advantage. Some of thefe 
plants in France, though expofed to the air, fupported the winters 
of 1753 and 1754. It is true, many of the branches were de- 
firoyed by the feverity of the feafon, but the plants pufhed forth 
with vigour at {pring, and formed an agreeable bufh. In the 
cold feafon it may not be amifs to fpread fome mulch over the 
roots. 

> Coxe’s Hiffory of Carolana, p. 84, 86. See alfo Virginia and 
Carolana, truly and rightly compared, by Edward Williams, 4°. 
1650. ~ N. B. Our original Carolana (of which the two Carolina’s 
are a portion) contained the fouthern parts of the pclae Canada 
and Levifiana, 
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thefe infects feed on the flowers and fruit of the 
tuna. The flowers are of a beautiful colour ; fome- 
times of a deep red, and fometimes of a paler: But 
then the latter are ftriated and fhaded with crimfon 
lines of a ftronger and richer tincture. The fruit is 
large and juicy : The juice being blood-red. 

I am informed, that this vegetable is a {pecies of 
cactus. . : 

But how are thefe or an hundred fuch-like im- 
provements to be expected from banifhed criminals 
of our own country, and negro-flaves from Africa? 
Which latter may be called God’s free creatures as 
well as ourfelves, though they are deprived inhu- 
manly of their. liberty, without having given any 
previous offence, fo far as we know either to indi- 
viduals or the laws of fociety. 

To thefe remarks, founded on humane and reli- 
gious motives, I fhall add a prudential one taken 
from the elder Pliny. ‘* It is the worft ceconomy 
poffible,”’ fays he, ** to employ flaves and criminals 
in the culture of lands; agriculture will never be. 
carried on fuccefsfully by men of defperate lives and — 
fortunes.” Colt rura Ercastutis pefimum eft, &F 
quicquid colitur a DespERaTis. * What can we ex- 

pect 
a Hiftor, Natural. 1. xviii. c. 6. Dryden, almott a century 
- ago, has painted this ill policy of ours in the ftrongett colours : 


Here let my forrow give my {atire place, 
To raife new blufhes on my Britz/h race; ~ 
Our failing fhips like common-fhores we ufe: 
And thro’ our diftant colonies diffufe raat 
The draught of dungeons, and the ftench of ftews, f 
Whom (when their home-bred honefty is loft) 
We difembogue on fome far Indian coaft; — 
Thieves, pandars, pailliards ; fins of ev’ry fort ; 
Thefe are the manufaétures we export : 
And thefe the miflioners our zeal has made ; 
For (with my country’s pardon be it faid) 
Religion is the leaft of all our trade. : 
’ . Hinp and Panruer, part Il, 


. 
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pect from hufbandmen, continues he, damnatis ma- 
nus, infcriptis vultus >—Honeftis manibus omnia letius 
proveniunt, quonian (S curiofius fiunt.£ : 

_ The fophora of North America (let it be obferved, 
J fpeak not here of any other forts of this plant grow- 
ing in warmer countries) has been thought, by a 

nobleman of Germany, one of the beft judges of a- 

griculture I know, to be capable of being raifed in 

Englifo and German fields. 1t is a leguminous plant, 

and confequently may afford excellent food for cat- 

tle, either green or dried. Its /famina differ from 
thofe of diadelpbian papilionaceous plants, Some ima- 
gine it to be a fpecies of ervam. : 
The wax-tree * alfo might have its ceconomical 
ufes in our colonies in Canada, and .poffibly, nay 
probably, it might be raifed in England. For this 
tree is not delicate in point of foil, fituation, 
or climate. It has the appearance of growing, as 
well in the deep fhade of woods, as in open fun- 
fhine; and feems to be equally contented with warm 
countries or colder ones: Profpering’ without much 
-vifible degree of alteration in the parts of Canada, 
near new Orleans, or in other parts of Canada where 

3 the 


f The prefident, Monte/yuieu, makes another remark on this 
fabject, which deferves a place in the notes. 

“The Romans, fays he, being accuftomed to tyrannize over 
human nature, in the perfons of their flaves, had a very imperfed 
idea of that virtue we diftinguifh by the name of humanity. 
Whence proceeds the flavith caft of mind in the inhabitants of 
our colonies, but from their contiant feverity to an unfortunate 
clafs of mankind ? When barbarity prevails in civil governments, 
what natural juftice or harmony of manners can be expeCed from 
the individuals ? 

Mee | Hift, dela Decadence, &€¢. tom. ti, 206. 

& We have given prints not only of the Indigo-plant and this 
tree, but of the ayac, copalin, and faffifras, as alfo of the /al/a- 
parilla, paffion-thorn, efquine, and bearded Liane, together with: 
the plat de bois and achetchy ; reprefentations of none» of which 
being as yet to be found in our herbals. As to the /opbora, Ihave 
never been able to procure a drawing of it (1 mean the North- 
Anerican fophora.) | mt, 
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the winters areas fevere as in Denmark: And, be- 
» tween which two places of growth, there is a diffe- 
rence of more than twenty degrees of latitude. — 
But fuppofing the wax-tree fhould happen to dif- 
like our Englifh climate (where, perhaps, its cul- 
ture may be little more than matter of curiofity) 
yet ftill fuch an objection ought to have no weight 
with our cultivators in fome parts of Canada, where 
this. vegetable is of native growth, and arrives to a 


great degree of perfection even in its wild unculti- 
vated ftate. 


The Wax-TREE. 


D fi Sida 


Z 


This tree which, in truth, deferves rather to be 
called a fhrub, has no one principal trunk or bole, 
_ but confifts of upright branches or fuckers iffuing 

from eyes or buds in the root. Thefe fuckers feldom 
rife higher than nine or ten feet ; and nothing can 
be eafier than gathering their bunches or clufters: 


of 
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of fruit, for the ftems are as flexible. as the fhoots 
of an ofier. : . 

The leaves have the fame fhape with thofe of the 
common laurel in our kitchen gardens ; * but they 
are of a thinner contexture ; nor is their colour fo 
ftrongly marked. The fruit grows in bunches, and 
forms an aflemblage not much unlike a tuft or taf- 
fel: From the middle part of which bunch iffues forth 
a nutnber of ftalks about two inches long ; and each 
of thofe ftalks bears, at its extremity, a fort of little 
pea, which contains, underneathits fkin, a fhell and 
kernel : The wax lying between the fkin and the 
fhell. All which may be better comprehended by 
a feétion of the fruit in its natural fize. 


Two forts of wax are extracted from the fruit of 
this tree: The one of a yellowifh white colour, and 
the other of a pale green: But the former fells for 
more money than the latter, and that by one half at 
Jeaft. | 

It is true, formerly the French colonifts knew mot 
how to feparate thefe two forts of wax.. They threw 
the fruit and ftalks into a cauldron of boiling wa- 
ter: In confequence whereof, the wax foon detach- 
ed itfelf from the fhell which it covered. They 
then carefully took off the ftalks and fhells: And, 
‘as the water grew cold, the wax fixed ; which they 
moulded into cakes of a faint-greencolour:* And 

7 even 


© Hifi. de la Louifiane par Du Pratz, 1758, tom. I. p. 37. 

* The French, capricious in their tafte, diflike this greennefs. 
People of other countries may, perhaps, think a green wax-can- 
dle as agreeable as a white one. Queftionlefs, it is more com- 
fortable to the eyes, 
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even this wax blanched in lefs time than the wax of 
bees is found to do. 

But chance, the parent of difcoveries, foon poin- 
ted out a better method. ‘* The nuts and ftalks 
are thrown into an empty veffel (in this cafe, fays 
my author, ” I would recommend a glazed earthern 

-yar) and boiling hot water is poured upon them till . 
they are quite covered. In a fhort time, or to ufe 
his own words, whilft a man may fay a Mijferere, you 
mutt pour this water into another vefiel that is quite 
cold; and, in proportion as the liquor cools, the 
wax fixes itfelf. This is the yellowifh white wax, 
which will be well blanched, after it has been expo- 
fed to the clear air for the {pace of fix or feven days. 
Then the felf-fame water is returned upon the fruit 
and ftalks, which are boiled till there is reafon to 
think that all the reft of the wax is feparated from 
them. This is a fecond effort, which draws forth 
the green colour by the force of infufion and boil- 
ing: And, of courfe, there is no reafon to think, but 
that the wax, firft extracted, muft be the purer and 
more genuine wax. . | 

<¢ Theinhabitants of the French iflands prefer thefe © 
wax-tree candles to the bees-wax-candles of France : 

* For, being firmer and harder, they are not apt to 
grow foft in warmer climates. Of courfe, they are 
more durable in burning; and of this the reafon will - 
appear in the next paragraph. | 
_ 6 When the whole procefs is performed, the re- 
maining water has its ufes: For it contracts fuch an 
aftringency from the fruit and ftalks, that, if it be 

properly mixed with melted tallow, it will bring 
{uch candles to the confiftency of common bees-wax. 
——Befides which, it is an admirable fpecific in — 


dyfenteries, and its effects are more certain than: - 


thofe of the*ippokekoana, provided the body of © 
| ome __ the 


» Du Prarz, at fupra. 
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the patient be rightly prepared to receive the medi- 
cine.’ 

Thus: far proceeds my French relator wie one 
inconvenience ftill remains, and it is almoft an in- 
convenience inftar omnium: For, though thefe can- | 
dles are as hard as can be wifhed, yet, at the fame 
time, they are fo brittle, that they inftantly break 
to pieces, not only by falling, but if they are han- 
dled roughly. If art can fupply this defect, all i is 
done that needs be required. 

I would propote, therefore, that a certain quan- 
tity of goat’s fuet “ (a very common and cheap com- 
modity i in Canada) fhould be diffolved and incorpo- 
rated with the melted wax: Which, as I flatter — 
mytelf, will produce two collateral advantages, and, 
at the fame time, remove that grand inconvenience: 
which no one hitherto has been able to get rid of. 
For the goat’s fuet, far from impeding the burning 
of the candles, will rather affift it: And- being, 
when it is melted, as white as fnow, will help to 
abforb the yellowifh tinge in the wax : And laftly, 
in all probability, it will ‘change the brittlenefs com- 
plained of into an adhefive confiftence. 

This I know, from good authority, that goat? Ss 
fuet is of fo binding a nature, as to makea neceffary | 
ingredient in two famous Italian cements for j join- 
ing the pipes of aqueducts, and lining the bottoms 
and fides of cifterns ; which fecrets are fuppofed 
to have been loft almott one hundred and fixty 


years. ° 
I hall. 


¢ Candles made of goat’s fuet are whiter than wax-candles : 
they burn as fweet, and almoft as long. Giving, at the fame 
time, aclear fteady light, without tharpnefs. 

© ‘Thefe cements were brought much into ufe by one Balbini, 
an Italian architect; he was not the inventor of them.—They 
withftand the frofts.—I procured the receipts in Jta/y, and be- 
Jieve them to be genuine. 


‘ 
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I fhall conclude this article with obferving, that 
Providence féems to have provided the continent of 
North America with the wax-tree, to anfwer many 
ceconoiical ufes of bees-wax : For, though there is 
no want of bees in that vaft tract of country, yet 
the race of beats there is fo numerous, and of courfe 
fo deftructive to the bees, that by a fort of inftinét 
they form their hives in foreft trees, or burrow in 
the ground like wa!ps and hornets. 

It is highly probable, that ves might be multi- 
plied and grafies improved by right culture in fome 
of or colonies : But the native vines of our new 
acquifition, Canada, ftand a better chance to be car- 
ried to a good degree of perfection. Very confide- 
rable are the fums which we fend annually to 
France, Spain, Portugal, 8c. upon this account. 
Nay, I have been affured, from the beft authority, 
that even Jre/end alone expends 3000 /. a week in 
French clarets. 

Robert Child, the true author of the famous Trea- 
tife on Husbandry, commonly called Har Tiip’s LE- 
Gacy, animated by an enthufiafm which ftood, as 
it were, in the place of knowledge (for Canada, at 
that time, was very imperfectly known to us) faw 
at leaft, a century ago, the notable improvements 
that might be made, and the confiderable advan- 
tages that might be drawn froma right management 
of vineyards upon that vaft continent (a large part of 
which formerly belonged to us, and was compre- 
hended in the old Carolana.) 1am pleafed to tread 
in the fteps of fo great a genius ; 


Ire per omnem 
(Sic amor eft) -hheroa volo._— 


STAT. 


‘Vines grow wild in Canada (particularly in the 
parts never the Mifirppi) and that almoft from the 
d I fouther- 
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fouthermoft extremities of that country to. zoo: 
miles northward. Other accounts ° affure us, that 
they extend farther, even to: 40 degrees of north 
Jaticude : Particularly from the fouth-weft coafts of 
Jake Illinots.to.the banks of the river abovementi- 
oned.; a tract of country equal in fize to-one third, 
of £ngland. In many of thefe parts the vines are fo. 
numeroufly difperfed, that a man-can hardly walk 
200 paces without finding them. : 

Three forts. may be: rendered ufeful for making 
wine and brandy: The fourth fort is rather a matter. 
ef curiofity.. 

(1.) The firft fort grows on the rifing borders.of 
dry healthy pafture meadows. — The fruit of it bears. 
fome refemblance to one, {pecies of Burgundy grape. 
But as the edges of dry meadows, in this country, 
are fkirred with thickets..and forefts, whofe fhade, 
and drip are equally hurtful, only a paflable wine is. 
-madefrom it in its prefent wild {tate. 

(2.) The fecond kind is much commended by 
the Engl i/o writer above. cited, ‘ and that as long. 
ago asin the year 1651. A French author of re-. 
pure confirms, from his own knowledge, every par- 
ticular of this account, in a relation publifhed jin. | 
1768. This is the vine that bears the.currant-grape,. 
and perfectly refembles that of Corinth in its wood,, 
Jéaf, manner of growth, and the fugary tafte of its. 
fruit. Of courle, a. right management of it might. 
fave the out-going of much money to the, Archipe- 
Jago, for a fpecies cae dried fruit fo highly accepta- 
ble to the common Engii/h palate. The greennefs 
of its leaves and fruit make no real objection againft 
it; remove the cuttings Be this vine from immenfe 
fhady forefts (for it naturally feeks. to climb up trees 


& Decouverte de Hennerin. Voyage du Baron la Hontan, 
&C. : | 
© See Harture’s Legacy, 


ad 


f 
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by way of fupport) and plant them (trellice, or cra- 


dle fafhion) in a vineyard properly prepared, which 
enjoys an airy fun-fhiny expofure, and the leaves 
and fruit will foon acquire that true colour and tafte 


which ate the confequences of being thoroughly ri-_ 


pened. For; if one of thefe vines, by pure chance, 
happens to grow in a dry field unencumbered by 


woods, its grapes are well coloured and lufcious.— 
Of its wine, at prefent, no judgment can be form- 


ed in its wild uncultivated ftate of nature. 


(3.) The third fort bids the faireft for making a 


rich delicious wine; of any grapes in this country 
hitherto known to us : And doubtlefs our know- 


ledge, at prefent, in this article, is extremely limi- 
ted: Itis of the mufcadel-kind, and grows on the 


flopes of hills and other dry elevated grounds in the 


fouthermoft parts of Louifiana and Canada: The 
grapés are found to be extremely wholefome. They 


are of an atriber colour, and have a rich fugared 


tafte. Experience has already fhewn, that excellent 


wine may be made from them, upon condition they 
are cultivated according to art. 

(4.) The fourth fort is of an uncommon nature, 
and hardly merits to be called a vine, except from 
a fimilitude of leaves and wood. It produces only 
two grapes upon a ftalk, and each grape contains a 
fingle ftone,; or rather a kernel. This fruit has 


much the fize, colour, and fiefo (as the Pee, call 


it) of a violet damask pai 


Upon the Sihiole: 3 it is cettain, that a confiderable 
. part of this vaft countty is of a nature connatural, 


if I may fo fpeak, to the growth of vines. “ At the 
fame time, all travellers agree, that fone of the na- 
ot RON | tive 


4 This corteéts a 2 fol miftake in Hennepin and la Hoxtan, 


who fay, that the bunches of grapes in Canada are fo extremely 
large, that one or two prime grapes in a bunch are equal in fize 
toa a plum. 


* 
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the grapes of Canada are of an excellent tafte in 
their wild uncultivated ftate, whenever a branch gets 
free from the fhade and droppings of trees, and 
enjoys air and fun-fhine: Though, at the fame time 
the root cannot fhare the advantage of heat. Net 
to mention the unwholefome moifturedripping from 
the fhade above, and the violent fuction of ftronger 
roots (its next neighbours) which continually op- 
prefs and. defraud it: Yet Hennepin, la Hontan, and 
others, found the mu/i, exprefied from the beft of. 
thefe grapes, to be extremely good, and preferved 
it in calabafhes, or gourds, many days. ‘—Now we. 
all know the imprevements which right culture 
may make on any vegetables which have natural 
good qualities. —So that induftry may render the 
future and prefent difference of the Canada grapes 
as great.as /bat we perceive between a wilding and. 
the fineft cultivated apple. In proof of this, many. 
travellers have obferved, that the auricula, in its na- 
tive fkate and fituation, at the feet of the ps, hard- 
ly exceeds, in beauty, a common primrofe,,or cow- 
flyp ; and yet diligence and right management, in. 
the {pace of twenty years, propagated this plant 
~ over the whole weftern parts of Europe, and brought. 
it to exhibit thericheft colours imaginable. 

But we are not obliged to rely intirely on the 
improvement of the native Cazadavines: Since new 
forts (the growth of other countries) may be carri- 
edthither. The Frezch, at the diftance of aleague,, 
more or lefs, from our prefent territories (or, in other 
words, where nothing lies between us and them, 
but the river Mifii ippi) have raifed vineyards ftom. 
cuttings of the beft vines in old France with allimagi- 

nable 


c « ‘The vines of Canada, by the affiftlance of good culture, 
micht afford wines capable of vying with many of the beft Ez- 
Kopeun, jorts. 

. Decpuverte de Hennepin, tom..I..]. ic. 25.. 
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nable fuccefs. * But thefe vines, and their produce, 
are fo well known in our kingdom, that it may be 
needlefs to fay more upon that head. 

At the fame'time, why might not good cuttings | 
be procured from Portugal, ~ Spain, the ifland of 
Madeira, Italy, and Hungary Pome LS Late country 
alone, without mentioning the vintage of Tokay : 
will be found to produce three or four forts of wine, 
which may be thought to approach very nearly to, 
if notequal, the bett productions of Frauce, having, 
at the fame time, a firmer body, and, of courfe, 
being better enabled to bear the paflage from North 
America. | 

Nor might it be amifs, by way of experiment, 
to tran{port into Canada cuttings of vines ' from 
Baccharah and Hockheim, €Fc. in the lower Palatinate 
of Germany ; which, in all probability, might make 
a return, in afew years, far {uperior to the firft ex- 
pence and trouble. My reafons for fuggefting an 
attempt of this kind may, perhaps, ‘be obvious te 

13 every 

° M. du Pratz gives a remarkable inftance of the fertility 
of vines in Louifiana, 1 fhall fubjoin the paflage in his awn 
words : 

“¢ Je ne puis m’empécher (dit il) a ce fujet de rapporter ce 
qui arriva dans cette capitale [la Nouvelle Guleds| a un habi- 
tant, par ot l'on pourra connoitre quelle eft la fertilité de la 
Louifiane. I] avoit plante dans fon ja din une traille is muicat, 
dans le deflein den faire par la fuire un berceau. mde fes . 
enfans entra avec un p2tit negre dans le jardin qui fe ane , Ou- 
vert par hazard ; ¢’etoit au mois de Juin, tems ou le raifin eftde- 
ja mur en ce P34 Vse Ces deux enfans atta juerent une grappe de 
_mufeat; & n’ efperant pas avoir le tems de la manger iur lelieu, 
ils réunirent leurs efforts pour J’ arracher & |’ emporter. Ils en 
vinrent 4 bout en caflant le bais d ou pendoit la grappe. Lei... 
pere furvint, & apres le bruit ordinaire en pareille o.cafion, il. 
coupa, & tailla ce farment cafie. Comme on avoit aver plufi- 
ers mois de beile fatfon, le cep poufla de nouveau bois, & donna 


encore du fruit qui mirit, & fat aufi bon que le premier.” 
Hift. de la Louifiane, ton. Ll. p. 17. 
* All cuttings of vines, removed to a great diftance, ought to’ 
be packed up with freth mofs in an hogthead, bored through i 1 
eens places with a gimblet. 
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every | curious cultivator. For itis well known, that 
‘the wines produced from thefe German grapes (how- 
ever excellent they may be) feem to have fomething 
of a natural, agreeable, favage wildnefs and autteri- 
ty, which may not be unfuitable to the genius of 
the Canada climate. 

There are alfo fome excellent vintage-grapes in 
Switzerland, Croatia, and Friuli, one kind particu- 
larly i in the laft-named country, which proauces a 
wine that refembles Madeira in tafte, ftrength, and_ 
colour. A wine, fays Pliny, which preferved the 
emprefs Livia to the 82d year of her age, who 
attributed her longevity to drinking this wine and 
no other, ® 

It no-ways avails us to remark, chat the French 
have made little or no\ wine in Canade, fince this 
proceeded fromthe natural good policy of the mo- 
ther-country : Which had wine enough to fupply 
her home confumption, and anfwer the. demands of 
her neighbours as well as the few gentry of her co- 
lonies. Nor is it ever right or ufeful in foreign fettle- 
ments to cultivate any commodity which can be raifed, 
and that abundantly, in the paregut-kingdom. But the 
cafe is widely different, when the pofieffion of Cana- 
da is transferred to England. 

- As the matter before me, relating to our colo- 
nies, may be looked upon as almoft a new fubject 
to the generality of Exgiih readers (it being of no 
-Tmall confequence toa trading nation like ours) let 
me ask leave to enter, for a fhort fpace, into a mere 
minute detail : And particularly in relation to cat- 
tle, and the culture of fome ufeful vegetables not 
hitherto much taken notice of. And, amongft other 
national fettlements, [treat of Cazada, the more at. 
large, becaufe it does not appsat to me, that much 
pains have been taken to extract any yery material 

; and 
_ 8 Tt was then ca'led vizua Profeccanum, and now Pre C6cO-W nes ¥ 
from a {mall villas age of that name near Lricfe. 
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and national advantage from it. Whether the ac- 
quifition will ever fully anfwer the ends propofed, 
in a commercial or husbandry fenfe, is more than I 
know; I am partly difmayed by the old Carthagi- 
nian reaion, Colonus imbecillior eft quam ager. And, 
therefore, fame lefler acquifition, fully, vigoroufly, 
and effectually cultivated, might have proved more 
really profitable to our nation. Vzrgil’s authority, 
dn this matter, ‘carries a fort of fanétion with it.: 
Laudato dugentia ruras 

Exiguum colito. : 


-Yet ftill I am inclined to believe, that feme ne- 
table advantages may be extracted from it, if colo- 
nies of fober, skilful, induftrious peafants could be 
fettied there inftead of negro-flaves and tran{ported 
felons.*. : 

The horned caitle af the beeve-kind, in this coun- 
try, are full as large and {trong as ours, though 
different from them in the make of their bodies and 
their hair. They abound fo muchin fome parts of 
Canada, that hitherto it has been hardly poffible to 
reduce their numbers: “The hair, or rather the 
wool, both of the males and females, is long and 
curled: So that it may be manufacturedinto a warm 
_ durable fort of cloathing.—Of the fefh of the bull, 

in its wild ftate of nature, we fhall fay nothing: The 
fiefh of the cows is fucculent, well-tafted, and nou- 
rifhing. Their udders and teats reflemble thole of 
amare or doe. Nor are they of a favage difpofi- 
tion in-their wild ftate; for it has been obferved, 
that, when the natives fhoot their calves in hunting, 
’ A they 


4} M. du Pratz, after 16 years refidence in the Freach colonies 
‘Of Louifiana, obferves, that hardly any perfon goes to thefe fettle- 
ments or continues there, who underftands or applies himfelf to the 
cultivation of the earth, or colle*:ing and procuring fuch things 
as are the obje&t of commerce. Hit. de la Lonifiane, tom. WI, p- 


341, 
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they will remain, for fome time, with their young, 
and lick the hands of thofe that flea them.—As to 
the milk of thefe kine, I have never been able to 
procure any certain information ; but there is little 
or no reafon to bedoubtful concerning its good qua- 
lities: —The male-calves will be made gentle and 
tractable by caftration, and, at three years of age, will . 
prove highly ferviceable in cultivating the fields. 
‘This is the main point I contend for. 3 
It may be added farther, that the flefh: of thefe 
creatures will be improved both in quantity and _ 
quality, when they are made tame by the hufband- 
man; fupplied regularly with food and litter, and 
then fattened according to the rules of art. 3 
Where there is grafs fuficient, as certainly there 
is in,all the fine parts of Canada, it is almoft felf- 
evident, that a breed of borfes and fheep migitt be ea- 
fily brought from Mewico' and encouraged: Efpeci- 
ally when art iscalled in to affift nature, and the cul- 
ture of graffes is greatly improved. Befides, it may 
be worth remarking (fo great is the divine care and 
bounty in fupplying variety of food for thefe ufeful 
creatures) that the introduction of horfes and fheep 
into a country that affords us naturally nothing but 
kine, will occafion littleor no deficiency of pafturage 
in the proprietor’s fields ; for thefe three {pecies of 
grazing animals eat not always the /ame plants, nor 
plants of the fame age, nor the fame parts of the. 
fame plant. Lucretius, with that exquifite elegance 
and defcriptive juftnefs peculiar to him, has pain- 
ted all thefe feveral forts of hufbandry animals, 
as grazing quietly and without envy in the fame 
Relea 1": | 


_ Sepe 
iM. du Pratz bought Mexican cows at New Orleans, in 


Louifiana, for about fifty fhillings apiece. We bought alfo Spa- 
nif barbs, jennets, and fheep, at a reafonable price. | 
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Sepe etiam ex uno tondentes gramina campo 
Lanigerae pecudes, S equorum duellica proles, 
Bucerieque grees, Jub eodem tegmine cali, 
Ex unoque fitim fedantes flamine aqua?, 
Diffimili vivunt fpecie. 
Tanta eft in quovis genere berbe materiai 
Diffimilis ratio. . 


L. i. v. 659. 


The patient ox, mild fheep, and fiery fteed 

In the fame tracts of grafs delight to feed : 

One common ftream their thirfty wants fupplies, 
They fleep beneath one canopy of skies : 

Fach leads a life peculiarly his own, 

And eats what Heav’n affigns his kind alone :— 
For herbs (and nature thus fuftains no watfte) 
Give diffrent parts for food of diff’rent tafte. 


It may te obferved farther, that neither horfes 
nor kine bite fo near the ground as fheep can : And 
that from the fize and make of their mouths and 
teeth. Nay, what is ftill more remarkable, the 
clofer fheep bite, the finer-tafted the natural grafs _ 
becomes; it alfo grows thicker and fhoots fafter. 

Such is the peculiar care and bounty of Provi- 
dence! All grafs, if fhorn, or fed, before the feeds 
are formed, grows the fafter for being cut or graz- 
ed! But, after the feeds are formed, it begins gra- 
dually to exhauft and impoverifh the ground. 

The geat and chevreuil are original natives of Ca- 
nada, and ought to be encouraged. For, befides 
being as generally ufeful as any other graminivorous 
animal, they rob none of them in point of food : 
Defpifing richer pafturages, and browzing on plants 
that have harfh, acrid, deleterious, and even poifo- 
nous qualities. How beautifully has the author, , 
laft-cited, defcribed thefe circumftances in goats 

-and 


f 
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and {wine with all the charms of his diffufed poe- 
try! 


Barbigeras oleafier eoguvat ufque capellas, =~ 
Diffluat ambrofia quafi vero &5 neltare tinéus 5 
At nibil eft homini fronde bac quod amarius extat. 
Denique amaracinum fugitat fus, © timet omne 
Ungnentum: Nam fetigeris [ubus acre venenum eff 
sunee nos interdum tanquam recreare videtur. 

: Lucret. 1. vi. v. 970. 


The favage olive charms the goats harfh tafte, 
Its branch ambrofia, and its juices ne¢tar.; 
But bittereft of bitter is its touch 

To human lips.—The ravenous fwine efchew 
Odorous marjoram, and arts perfumes: 
(So. elegant to man!)—Thus what revives 
Our fenfes, is coarfe ce Hew to them, 
And painful luxury | 


But to return from thefe pleafing pictures drawn 
by the hand of the venerable father of Lasix poetry 5 
all our ideas of improving the culture of the land 
and commercial interefts of our colonies, however 
promifing and advantageous they may appear to be, 
can never be realized effectually, * till perfons skill- 
ed in every branch of rural ceconomics are fettled in 
thofe colonies by public appointment: And, in fuch 
cafe, an account of the experiments and improve- 


‘ments ought to be printed every year. A board ef 


agriculture, therefore, feems to be as neceflary as a 
board of trade. 
This is the main point which I contend for. 
| | Of 


~ ® Noftro quoque vitio accidit qui rem rufticam peffimo cuique 
fervorum velut carnifici noxia dedimus, quam majorum noftiae 
yum optimus quilque traCtaverit. 
CoLumeELLa, |.1. iz Prete: 
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Of the advantage of the fwr-trade I hall fay no- 
. thing, as it is well known to every commercial 
man. Indeed, one great defideratum is here wanted, 
which is to kill the nits which breed in the fkins, - 
long after the animal is. dead to which the skins be- 
Jonged.— To get over the laft inconvenience may 
not be dificult: (If there were occafion, I think 
one might name a remedy :)—But to hinder France 
from being univerfal miftrefs and arbitrefs of fa- 
fhions, language, &c. and difgracing furs as fhe has 
already done, ‘is'a work of labour, perfevérance, and 
{pirit. Too much time has elapfed : Men wear her 
fetters with pride, and, as they fancy, with a be- 
coming grace : 


————V olentes 
Per populos dat jura, viamque affecfat.— 


It was certainly an overfight, at the peace of 47x 
de Chapelle, to a up the Roman language (which 
lay fair, neutral, and common to all Europe) and 
tacitly allow the French tongue to be the ftandard- 
language of the weftern world; and fo much the 
rather, as it will generally appear from hiftory, 
that the adopting a ncighbouring language paves 
the way to the introduction of a foreign power, 
fooner or later.—But to return from this fhort di- 
greffion, 
~ The colonifts of Canadx might carry on a confi- 
derableatrade with the Zides of larger horned cattle, 
and, as they have no want of bark tor tanning, might 
prepare thefe hides ac home with tolerable pertecti- 
on. Nor need we mention the skins ofelks, chev- 
rewils, goats, and kids which might be dreffed in 
the fame place after the fame manner. Pafturage 
is fo abundant here, that the old wild bulls have 
frequently in them one hundred, and fometimes 
one hundred and fifty pounds weight of tallow ; | 

ee | And 


Mi, 
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And it is good ceconomy to kill them ; for, being 
unwieldy with fat, and incapable to fly, or make 
refiftance, they always fall a prey to.the wolves, 
which are fmall, and unable to deftroy them, when 
they are young and {trong. 

As to timber, the forts of it, either for houfe or 
fhip building, cabinet-making, vaneering, &c. are 
not to be numbered. The Canada~cyprefs is one of 
the moftt ftately trees in the known world. It works 
eafy, with a fine polifhed grain, and yet is almoft 
incorruptible in earth or water, nor will the worms 
at fea venture to attack it. The cedar of this coun- 
try might be applied to various ufeful purpofes. 
Wrought into palifadoes and pales, it will laftconfi-. 
derably longer than our beft oak; and, as worms 
never enter it, it may be very uleful for planking 
Ehipsi wae ; : 

Maize may be raifed in Canada to what quantity 
we pleafe, for it grows there naturally in great abun- 
dance. A fpirituous liquor may be extracted from. 
it, or it may be made into malt.—Hops, at the fame 


time, are natives of the country, and grow chiefly © 


inthe ravinesor hollow-ways of mountainous lands, 
from whence fets may be taken ar pleafure, and, 
plantations formed ad infinitum. “Experience al\fo 
fhews, that 2ar/ey may be raifed here with great 
cafe. 

Te 


&- The Fresch in this country have difcovered 2 kinds of pines, 
and 4 of firs: White and red cedar-trees, red oaks, the white- 
wood, female clouded maple, 3 forts of walnut-trees, red elms, 
abundance of beech forefts, and cherry-trees finely veined, and 
of an excellent grain for cabinet-makers, 

The white-wood, befides its other ufes, affords a thread in 
the inner pellicules of its bark, which may be manufa‘iured like’ 
hemp. —-And thus a plant called gabuya, or pita, which grows | 
in great abundance on the mountains of Pery near Lim7, gives us 
a very fine ftrong thread. Voyage de Dem. FobnS Anth. Ulloa. 

The white-wood tree (d:gnonia) is of a large growth, and 
yields abundance of fhade, The leaves refemble thofe.of a laurel. 
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-Itis poffible to raife as much rice here as can be 
defired, which would fave the out- -going of confi- 
derable fums of money from England to the Levant. 
Nor might it be a bad faccedaneum, when corn is 
dear. 

The olives preferved for eating, or preffed for oil, 
are acknowledged by natives of “Provence, fettled in 
Louifiana and Canada, to be equal in Sues to 
thofe of their own country. 

Silk might be procured here in great quantities, 
for the country abounds with mulberry-trees, both 
white and red, which grow naturally in the upland 
grounds. This filk is as ftrong and fine as that of 
france. Nor ¥ any thing more-eafy than to raife 
plantations .of thefe mulberry-trees, where filk- 
worms may be found in great abundance. 

Cotton might be made another article of com- 
merce; not the free-cotton, but the cotton-plant. 
The wool of this cotton is not fo long, nor fo foft 
as the former; but is white and fine, and may be 

turned to good account. Mills ought to be made 
to feparate the feeds from the aawa: and in that 
confifts the whole difficulty of this manufacture. ° 

Indigo (in addition to what I have obferved in 
another place) may be'’raifed here to as great per- 
fection, at Jeaft, as in the American iflands; but, 
whether it can be ever brought to vie with the 
Mexican indigo, is a point to be excepted for the 
prefent. Nor will thefe plants admit of more than 
three cuttings in one year, whereas thofe of the 
iflands are cut four times: But then the colour of 

the plant’s juice in Canada is more lively (being 
lefs tinged with a brownifh yellow) and the produce 
of leaves more abundant. 

Railing ¢obacco is a favourite branch of agricul- 

ture in eur Engiid colonies. It is a native of Ca- 
nada, 


_ © The cotton, here fpoken of, is called in our colonies, French’ 
| e0tton. 


/ 
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nada, and the inhabitants have made ufe of it from 
times immemorial for fmoaking in their facred ca* 
lumet of peace. This plant (of which Canada pro 
duces two forts) is of a large growth, even in thé 
wild ftate of nature; but has a pleafing ftrength 
without being heady.—When rightly cultivated 
and: cured, it is thought neither the Oronoko nor 
Virginian forts will exceed it. 

No foil is better qualified to bear /affro#; which 


‘will prove a very profitable merchandize; if fent 


only to. Mexico, where the Spaniards have a great de- 
mand for it. | 

The. wild hemp of this country (which ufually 
grows near the lakes) is of a large fort, and fitteft 
for making cables and ftrong cordage. Flax has 
been fown here with good fuccels. r. 

_It is poffible that painters may procure from 
hence fome new forts of colours. I will mention only: 
the foot-black, which may be extratted in abun= 
dance from the larch and other refiniferous trees: 
with which this country abounds.—Miniature- pain- 
ters, wafhers of prints, and efpecially dyers, may 
find a new fupply of colours. In the latter inftance, 
we will juft take notice of a couple of vegetables, 
the ayac-wood and the achetchy: Both which, as I am. 
informed, are found in fome parts of Canada, as 
well as in Lowifiana. i 

The ayac-wood is a little tree, the decoftion of — 
whofe chips yields a fine yellow colour, The leaves, : 


‘boiled and fqueezed, give the fame colour, but of: 
‘a paler caft. (See aprint of this tree, PLare IIL.) 


The acheichy is a {mall humble plant, about feven: 
inches high, and grows only under the fhade of large 
trees in forefts. The fhoots of its root, which are: 
numerous, are about 3 lines diameter, and full of - 
a bright juice, refembling, in colour, the blood of: 
a pullet. As the natives are not fond of yellow, 
they ufe ayac for a ground-colour, and a 

| the 
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_ the achetchy for a fecond tincture. If the thing dyed 
paffes through thefe two operations, what was ori- 

-ginally white, and then yellow, becomes a bright 
fcarlet : And the hair, or wool of the Canada wild: 
beeves, which is naturally of a chefnut colour, is 
tran{fmuted into a. brown red. 

Nor will medicinal vegetables be wanting, when- 
ever a skilful naturalift or phyfictan.fhall examine 
the productions of this immenfe tract of country.. 
The falfaparilla, * in particular, is equal in goodnets 
to that of Mexico. The /affafras tree (which is an 
ever green) grows to a large fize, infomuch that. 
the bole or trunk has been fometimes found to mea- 
fure more than two feet diameter. The e/guine has 
the fame fudorifical virtues with the. two former 
trees, and a decoction of its roots is famous for en- 

- couraging tke growth of hair. It isa little fhrub, 
armed with prickles, refembling a thorn-bufh, and 
one fpecies of /fane. ; 

There isa f{pecies of Mane, called the bearded, be- 
ing. armed with little fifh-hooks about an inch long, 
im the fhank, and as large as an horfe-hair, which 
lay hold of.any tree that grows near it, but parti- 
cularly (by a kind of fympathy, as it were). onthe 
copalm tree. So-that if a plant of this fpecies of. 
liane grew one foot, for inftance, from any com- 
mon tree, and two feet from the copalm tree, its 
branches would forthwith diverge towards the lat- 
ter. . A decoction of this plantis of fingular ufe in 
curing fevers, fo that fome prefer it to the quin- 
quina. | 

The fruit ofa third fort*of Zane is remarkably 
good in fome obftructions, and a fourth fort is 
known by the natives to cure the wounds given by: 
poifoned. arrows. | * 

PEAT cpt | Ano-. 

d See prints of the falfaparilia, @ffufras tree, efguine, beard, 
ed:liane, plat de bois, and copalm tree, in Phare HI. 
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Another plant, named, by the French, plat de bois, 
having a flat root like a tea- faucer, or the Norway 
and Swedifh turnip, called xapper, is a more power- 
ful fudorific than any of thofe’ abovementioned, and 
preferred by the natives in cafes of emergency. 

But the glory of the North-American foretts is the 
copalm tree, which grows in fuch abundance, that 
Providence feems to have placed it near at hand for 
all that want it. No one, as yet, knows one fifth 
part of its medicinal ufes. Its balm, which, if I 
miftake not, is called, in France, copabu, is a moft 
excellent febrifuge, and of fovereign ule. in dreffing 
ereen wounds and ulcers. 

It may be needlefs to mention the various forts 
of marie, gypfum, and fine clays in Canada ; which 
fatter may be ufed for making porcelain, earthern 
veffels, bricks and tiles. 

Bricks have been fold, in fome of the Fedak fet- 
tlements, for ten fhillings a thoufand, which is as 
cheap as they can be bought Jor in any village in 
- England.—Salt-petre is very common ; iron-mines 
have been difcovered in Louifiana, nor is it much 
to be doubted, but that they may be found in Cana- 
da, as allo lead, copper, ‘Sc. and many other valuable 
minerals. Nor will the fearch after them be difficult 
or expenfive, if the borer be made ufe of. Such 
grounds are particularly to be examined as ftand 
high, and where the few vegetables it produces are 
meagre, crooked, yellow, and cankered, or, to ufe 
the poet’s words, it muft be a fort of land | 


Where half an acre’s corn is half a foeaf.° 


Much might be done both here and in our other 
American fettlements, if men were animated with 
the true fpirit of induftrious cultivation. But it has 
been obferved, ever fince the foundation of me- . 

) _dern. 
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“dern colonies, that the Englifb and French (for it 
may be needlefs to mention the Portuguefe and Spa- 
niards) have chofen generally to adoptthe.old bar-' - 
barous practice of culture from the natives; _ And 
why ? Becaufe it is more lazy, as well as moré com- 
pendious. As therefore, at prefent, we hardly know 
the aéfual productions of our American fettlements, 
how is it probable we fhall be acquainted with the 
potential ones, except chofen perfons, as before fug- 
gefted, are there fettled ; being men of approved 
skill in agriculture, and every other part of natural 
knowledge; which fupplies food to man and cattle, 
as well as materials for arts, trade, and commerce ? 
—France has not been inactive in making fome dif- 
~ coveries of late years; but the Danes and Swedes 
feem to me to have taken a turn of a more practical 
advantageous nature to feciety ; employing them- 
felves (and that fuccefsfully) in cultivating at home 
all the new ufeful forts of trees in the forefts of Cana 
da, whilft the French were occupied in fettling the 
figure of the earth, | 
Some or other of our colonies might alfo fupply 
“us with great quantities of hemp and flax, mafts for 
fhips, and various forts of timber for folid or ele 
gantiufes ; to which may be added pitch, tar, refin, 
é%c, and, as for precious ftones, ambergrife, pearl- 
fifheries, filver-mines, gold-mines, and the like, it 
is much better to leave the Spaniards to fearch for | 
them ; feeing the produce of their labour, by fup- 
plying them with the neceffaries of life in the 
way of trade, muft ultimately tend to enrich our- 
Selves. Nor may it be amifs always to remem- 
ber, ‘with thankfulnefs, that, where Nature has 
denied mines, fhe generally gives a deep rich foil, 
which affords more ufeful wealth to the induftrious 
cultivator. It was in a rocky barren tract of land, 
with here and'there fome fickly herbs, thinly difper- 
fed (as on the mountains of Potof,) where Ovid tells 
K SS 
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us, that Oreades, after a long purfuit, is reported 
to have found the demon, Famine: 


Devenit in Scythiam, rigidique cacumina montis ES 


(Caucafon appellant. ) 


~ Quzefitamque Famem Japido/o vidit in ATO, 


Unguibus & raras vellentem dentibus herbas.: 
MET. vill. v. 800. 


I will now return, to fome improvements of huf- 
bandry in the European methods of culture, and 
here IJ will firft mention the cultivation of the Jarch- 
tree (or larix deciduis folits). concerning which it is 
reported, by authors of reputation, in this, the laft, 
and the preceding century, that old larch- sigeichn 
fo as it were, impenetrable to the ftrokes of an 

: Others affert, that, if it be buried.g months 
in ee drain, or fink of a dunghil, and then fteep- 
ediina river 3 months more, it will become hard 
like ftone, and refift putrefaction for many ages ; 
But (allowing for fome little hyperbole in thefe ca- 
fes) thus much feems certain ; No timber:will prove 
more ufeful for thip- building, in part, at leat, :if 
not in the whole ; “aad no common wood, in fo- 

| biog 


a We have fpoken with this. precaution, becaufe the ingenious 
author of the Treatife /ur Ja Difette des Bois, publithed five years 
ago at Zurich, remarks, that very large beams of this wood, in 
cafe they are not thoroughly fealoned; are apt to warp, dfter be- 
ing hewn and fquared ; which feems,: at firlt fight, to difagree 
with what will be faid about picture- -boards, €%c, but this, i in my 
Opinion, implies no contradiction in the two affertors, as it is na- 
tural enough to think, that large beams will be more difficult to 
dry than planks, boards, or fmaller pieces of timber.’ 

‘Virgil and Horace probably meant the larch-tree, when shy 
faid, 


Dat utile lignum 
Nesbit pinus. 
\ Quamvis pontica pinus, 


Sylve filia nobilis. 


And, 
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“feign countries, bears an higher price than that of 
the larch-tree. It has likewife (befides 1 its durable- 
nefs) another moft valuable quality in houfe-build- 
ing: Which is, that no timber is fo unapt to take 
fire, or confumes fo unwillingly ;“infomuch that 
there is fome difficulty to burn a large cleft of it, 
even on the hearth. 

Mr. Miller, than whom ey writers are more 
cautious and accurate, or have taken greater pains; 
feems to doubt this fact, from the apparent impro- 
bability that a refinous wood fhould be unapt to 
take fire: And, indeed, it feems to be a juft and 
fenfible query ; nor can I fatisfy his doubt from my 
own obfervation ; for, though I have lived a con- 
fiderable time in countries where this wood is com- 
mon, yet, as the inhabitants ufe neither hearth or 
grates (but {toves only, where the fire is concealed) 
J happened not to make any remarks on the fubject. 
But Mattbioli (firft phyfician to Ferdinand, arch- 


duke of Auftria, and king of the Romans in 1554) 
K 2 who 


And, for the fame reafon, the conquerors, at the J?/miak games, 
_ were crowned with pine-branchesas a maritime honour. 
A modern claffic {peaks of the larch-tree as follows : 


Non dam immerito colit, & fibi vindicat unam 
Neptunus, plantarutn alids non magnus amator 
Illa folo ftabili, & natali colle reliéto, 

(Quo ventofa diu jactato vertice bella 

Prelufit juvenis) montes habitare marinos 
Gaudet, & zequoreis occurrere nuda procellis : 

_O fruftra generi plantarum hominumque negatyy 
Difclufafque folo, & donatas pifcibus undas | 
Nature fuperant ars atque zzduftria lepes, 
Arboribufque virifque fit altera patria pontus. 

Covuneius de PLant. lt. y. 


f There are other forts of wood, which ate, toa certain degree, 
incombuttible, or; to {peak more properly, very unwilling to take 
‘fire. ‘Thus Iam affured, from good authority, that the timber 
ofthe faffafras-tree cannot be burned alone, but fome other wooed 
‘muft be mixed ‘with it. 
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who lived at Gratz in Stiria, obferves to this effect, 
i a country where there are abundance of iron- 
works, and confequently a great confumption | of 
fewel. His words are thefe : 

‘* Unwilling as this wood may be to take Be: 
‘* yet it is no-ways difficult to burn it in kilns, 
<¢ olafs-houfes, and furnaces belonging to iron- 
¥ works, when once the infide of thefe recepta- 
** cles is rendered intenfely hot. Such is the prac- 
** tice in the iron-works of Stiria and the bifhop- 
«© ric of Trent, where this wood is of fingular ule, 
*« when there is heat fufficiently fierce and ftrong 
** to penetrate it forcibly *.”— And here it might 
appear incredible to the reader, if one were to tell 
him (on pretty good authority received from -na- 
tives of thofe countries) how long a Jump of larch- 
wood, thoroughly red-hot, and taken out of thefe 
furnaces, may be kept alive, if it be covered clofe- 
ly with embers and afhes. 

Yet ftill from appearances, as well as common. 
probability, I am inclined to favour Mr. Miller’s 
opinion, which feems to be ftrengthened by M. du 
Hamel, who tells us from accounts tranfmitted to 
him, ‘* That the refinous fubftance in larch-trees 
“* is looked upon to be very combuftible; and 
‘“* therefore there is a public order in the diftria 
‘© near Briancon, that houfes built with fuch tim- 
“« ber fhould never join, but ftand at a certain 
*< diftance °. 

“© Houfes built with this timber,” continues he, 
* look quite white at firft, but, in two or three 
years, the outfide turns black like charcoal, 
*¢ whilft all the joints and chinks are clofed with 
“¢ refin extracted from the pores of the wood by 
‘SEA fun’ s heat ; which refin forms a kind of var- 

© nifh 


@ Comment. in Diofcorid, 


® Praite aes Arbres SF Arbuftes qui Je cultivent em pleine Terres 
tom. I. 4°. p. 330. 
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« Wale hardened by the air, and of a bright polifh 
no-ways unpleafing to the eye. 

<¢ This exfudation, confidered as a glue, binds 
together the frame-work of houies, and git 
them to refift the violence of winds; whilft, 

“* the mean time, as a varnifh, it becomes i stale 
“* vious to rains, which flide. off immediately 
“¢ from it.’ 

Experience alone can lead us to adopt the true 
opinion. 

Many palaces are built at Venice and in other 
parts of Italy with this timber, but under water it 
almoft petrifies, and is capable of fupporting a fur- 
prifing weight. It is alfo of. fingular ufe in 
‘ itrengthening the wooden frame-work of bridges, 
or, where there is occafion, to mortife wood into 
walls or earth. 

Upon this wood Raphael sna other eminent 
mafters chofe to paint their pictures ; for, - befides 
being extremely folid, it admits a fine polith, or 
firm fmoothnefs, which contributes to throw forth 
the colouring with uncommon luftre : 


n 


¢ 


ww 


Annis non expugnabile lignum : 
“Muftrat pitioris opus. 


It is likewife thought to be inacceffible to the 
attacks of worms. On thefe accounts, as well as 
not being liable to warp when fawn and well fea- 
foned, the modern Italians ufe it for back-boards 
to place behind fine drawings, when they frame and 
glafs them; -as alfo for picture-frames, table- 
frames, &c. becaufe no other wood gives gilding 
fuch force, brightnefs, and, as it were, a fort of 
natural burnifhing ; and this is the main fecret why 
Italian gilding on wood is fo greatly preferable to 
_ ours, which has often a tarnifhed {pongy caft, and 
Jpoks like gilt gingerbread. And again, if my 

, Kieu we: Big memory 
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memory deceives me not greatly, the Jtahans pre- 
fer it before all forts of wood for making the wheels 
of poft-chaifes, Sc. as being very durable and 
‘unapt to crack,—No boards make better wainfcot- 
ing, or take paint better: Not to mention (if that 
circumftance be true) their natural fecurity againft 
firee—No wood affords fuch durable pipe-ftaves 
for cafks, which, at the fame time, preferve the 
good tafte of wine to admiration, 

In the country of the Grifins ‘, the inhabitants 
make fhingles® of this timber, which laft from 
generation to generation. ‘This applicazion of it 
mm our kingdom would be invaluable, for covering 
barns and other ordinary out-houfes. The very 
look of it would be beautiful and hufbandman-like ; 
for the roof would lie {mooth and regular, generally 
{peaking. Neither rains would rot it, nor winds 
ruffle it, nor might it be apt to catch fire. Where- 
as thatch is always liable to thefe accidents, and, 
though it be cheap at firft, is dearer in the long- 
run than tiling or flating *, being for ever in dif- 
order, and repaired in unfightly patches: Not to 
mention its harbouring fparrows, hurtful infects, 
and being continually covered in the infide wlth 
cobwebs, duft, and all forts of foulnefs, to the 
great detriment of corn and hay. 
~ Nor‘is the larch-tree without its medicinal ufes. 
The beft fort of agaric is gathered from its bark ; 
and the fame bark, upon incifion made, yields the 
pureft Venetian turpentine. 

It is a farther advantage, that, this excellent 
tree diflikes a rich, moift foil, and thrives beft in 
el fuch 


£ Difette de Bois, a Zurich, 1761. p- 160. 
% Shingles are boards fed in the manner of tiling : Thofe of 
the Grifens, Iam informed, are nailed down to the rafters, being 
half an inch thick, and the fuperficies one foot {quare. 
- » Ina part of England, where high winds are frequent, I have 
known the thatch of a {mall farm and out-houfes coft the landlord, 
at an average, 40/, in twenty years. 
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fuch poor lands as may be eafily and profitably fpa- 
red for plantations; namely, cold, meagre, grayelly, 
or ftony lands, provided the roots.can find depth 
to penetrate downwards. It grows flowly the firft 
four years; but, in twenty years, will exceed a fir- 
tree, in girth and height, that is doubly older.—A 
plantation of 100,000 larch-trees was raifed lately 
in a little diftri& of Germany called Wernigerode. — 
Nor is there any reafon for doubting, that this tree 
will not thrive to admiration in England ; for fome 
of them, about forty years ago, cameto full fize and 
perfection near Chelmsford in Y Efe And Mr. Miller 
mentions others of a confiderable growth at Wimble- 
ton in. Surry, which produced a large quantity of 
cones every year. 

What obftructs the removal or tranfplanting of 
young larches, about three years old, is the violent 
force of the fun’s heat in fome countries : _ Bur, 
with us, in this temperate climate, there is not 
much to fear in that refpect, provided we proceed 
with common caution : For no plants are more im- 
patient of the fun’s heat ; and of courfe thriveeven 
upon the Apennine mountains, where they multi- 
ply themfelves into forefts by the falling of their 
cones.—Of courfe, fome advife us to bury a 
_ whole cone at a depth of three inches, and not 
fow fingle feeds. The fame perfons alfo obferve, 
That, when an old larch-tree rots almoft to the 
ground, the fineft, healthy, young plants ipring 
from the ftumps. But this is related on the autho- 
rity of others. 

To which may be added, That the branches of 
the Jarch afford a thick pleafing { thade: ‘The whole 
tree, when-alive and growing, {mells odoriferous ; 
and even the timber has an agreeable fcent, :;when 
felled, fawn, and applied to “domettic ufes. The 
leaves, in fpring, are of the moft lively verdure 
that one can behold. The flowers are male and 

| K 4 females 
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fernale. The former area fort of catkins ; the lat- 
ter are not only fingular, but beautiful, being of a 
purple-violet colour. The cones are finely tinged 
with purple, and have almoft’as pleafing an effect 
as the flowers.—The colour of the wood feems to 
depend on the age of the trees. 

Lattly, It is commonly faid, that dive larch-tree 
differs from the pine in this ‘refpett, that, when 
the new leaf comes out, the old one is thruft 
off.—Thofe, who are defirous to procure the ker- 
nels for feed from the bifhopric of rent, or the 
duchies of Stiria, Carinthia, and Carniola, woul da 
beft to enquire for the tree under the name of 
larga, and not Jariche. . Its beft to have the feeds 
brought from abroad (without the cones) in win- 
ter: For heat diffolves the refin; and hurts the 
future vegetation of the feeds or kernels. M. du 
Hamel mentions another ha of faving them for 
fowing”. 

The larch is the only tree, of the refinous shea 
that can bear the feverity: of winter without its 
leaves. Therefore care muft be taken not to plant 
it with clumps of ever-greens.—An healthy larch 
will afford, for thirty or forty years, feven or-eight. 
pounds of refin at each time of boring ; which may 
‘be once a year: But trees that have been thus 
wounded from time to time, are held in no efteem 
by the architect or carpenter. ) 

The bark of the young trees is ufed by tanners. 

Laftly, the cedar of Libanus, one of the largett 
of all trees, is an ever-green larch-tree. It fome- 
times extends its branches eighteen feet horizon- 
tally, and forms fo thick a covering, that one can 
hardly fee to read a book of fall j print under its 
fhade. 

In the fame view may be confidered a fpecies of 
Phe -tree in the re Sel which Linneus and du 

Hamet. 
® Traité deg Mies, &c. tom. I, 4°. p, 333. 
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Hamel \ook upon to be a larch or cedar. It is one 
of the largeft and talleft trees in thofe parts of the 
world. ‘The planks are of a mahogany-colour, 
clofe-grained, firm, odoriferous, and excellent for 
wainfcoting and cabinet-work. ! 

I have been affured alfo, that the red pine of La- 
bradore is as good wood as any the world affords 
for building fhips. The Freach have long known 
this fecret, and fave the out-going of much mo- 
ney to Rufia and Norway, as they can procure the 
{aid timber upon eafier terms. 

The rope-ofier of America, if it could be brought 
to thrive in fome of our colonies, might have its 
ufes. The beft account of it is to be found in the 
Voyage down the river of the Amazons, publifhed at 
| Parisin the year 1747 ?. 


As 


P “« The plants, which draw the attention of moft new comers, 
fays he, by their fingularity, are the anes, or a kind of ofiers, 
which ferve inftead of ropes, and wherewith America abounds in’ 
all the hot and woody countries near rivers. They have this 
property in common to them all: That they grow up winding 
round the trees and fhrubs they meet, and, being arrived at a 
very great height, fhoot out threads or filaments, which falling 
down, in a perpendicular line, work themfelves into the earth, 
take root afrefh, grow up again, afcending and defcending al- 
ternately. Meanwhile others, being carried obliquely by the 
wind, or by fome chance, faften frequently upon neighbouring 
trees, and form a confufion of cordage, hanging down, and ex- 
tending every way ; which yields the eye a profpect very like 
that of a fhip’s tackling. ‘i here are hardly any of thefe Jianes 
which have not fome particular quality afcribed to them: Some 
of which have been very well confirmed, as is that of the ipeca- 
cuana. I have myfelf feen in feveral places one kind, which 
emits a very ftrong {mell, plainly refembling that of garlic, and 
of courfe eafily known. ‘There are fome as large as a man’s 
arm ; fome choak the tree round which they cling, and make 
it actually die away, by winding themfelves fo hard about it ; 
which has caufed the Spaniards to call this plant metapalo, or wood- 
‘killer, Sometimes it happens, that the tree withers away, rots, 
and wattes, as it ftands ; fo that there remains only the arabafque 
fret-work of the /ianes, which forms a kind of wreathed columa, 
felf-fupported, and tranfpierced through and through, which arg 
would find it very difficult to imitate.” ) 
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As; the introduétion. of a. true fpirit and’ right 
ufe of agriculture into our colonies (thofe of our 
new acquifitions in Cazada and Florida particularly) 
may be of fingular ufe, frft to the colonifts them- 
felves, and then to the parent-country from whence 
they migrated, Iam in. hopes the reader will be 
prevailed upon to excufe the detail I have given, 

not only from the importance of the fubject, but 
likewife from its novelty. I have, at leaft, in this 
excurfion, the excufe of Lucretius to plead : 


Fuvatque novos decerpere flores. 


And now it may be high time to think of return- 
ing to my native country. 

‘We are not fo careful,in our own country, as 
perhaps we ought to be, in chufi ing, fowing, and di- 
verfifying grafs-feeds ; nor in cutting hay at feafon- 
able times, and curing it well. North-America 
_alone produces abundance of oraffes, which might 
afford cheap as well as plentiful fuftenance for cat- 
tle; but we are not fufficiently inftructed in. the 
nature, qualities, and culture of thefe vegetables : 
And indeed, in the prefent and all fimilar cafes, — 
we feem to want courage and perfeverance ; for 
one mifcarriage (however injudicioufly the attempt 
was conduéted) i is caufe fufficient for difheartening 
a whole country at leaft for a century. What did 
not grow, and what cannot grow, are terms con- 
vertible in the mouths of the. great vulgar and the 
fimall, , 

Therefore, to advance acriculture to. any notable 
degree of improvement, better heads and better 
hands muft co-operate with thofe of the farmer and 
common cultivator. But, whenever shefe latter ex- 
ert that induftry, and attain that knowledge, toge- 
ther with fuch a tractable difpofition and defire “of 
excelling, as even the gardener poflefles (who is a 

man. 
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man no more enlightened origtnally than them- 
felves) then hufbandry will arife to a greater degree. 
of perfection. And if (according to the idea of a 
wife prince. in Germany about .a century ago *) a 
little book .was compofed, containing the plain 
folid inconteftable foundations of hufbandry (to 
which prints cut.on wood might be added, by way 
of catching the attention) and poor men’s children 
were obliged to read it over to their mafters and 
_miftreffes in country-fchools, fomething of a 
ground-work might be laid, in order to guard 
them againft habitudes and prejudices, whilit, at 
the fame time, the mind would be fet to work its 
fearching after truth, and acquiring knowledge; for 
many a great genius in hufbandry, without knowing’ 
his own powers, lives and dies in a poor cottage *. 
Perhaps this fcheme may be beft realized in Ireland, 
where proteftant-charity fchools are frequent, as 
well as large, and under a very exact and careful. 
regulation. Befides, it is in the power of the go- 
vernors of /uch {chools to give orders, that fuch a 
book fhould be read by the young people. Hap- 
py fhall I think myfelf, if the prefent hint may 
prove of any the leaft ufe to that nation. 

.. Lord Molefworth has left us a flight fketch of 
his thoughts upon this fubjeét; and as the pam- 
phlet ‘, which contains the paflage, is become fcarce 
(and the rather, as it was printed in Jre/and) I fhall 


jut give an extract from it: 
ce AS 


& “* E fouverain” (fays a judicious anonymous writer) ‘“vray- 
ment grand homme par {es virtus civiles, changea par ce moyen 
tout a fois la face des fes etats.”” 
~ h Two very ufeful tracts of a different nature might be recom- 
mended to thefe {chools; the one is Archdeacon Wel/hbman’s Hu/~ 
bandman’s Manual, pr. 2d. and the other is Dr. Hildrop’s Hu/band- 
man’s Spiritual Companion, pr. 1s. both which pamphlets feem to — 
be copied from a treatife of F/avell’s. ‘4 

i Some Confiderations for the Promoting of Agriculture and Em- 
ploying the Poor, 4°. Dubl. 1723. | 
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‘«¢ As to agriculture, I fhould humbly propofe, 
*© thatthe School for Hufbandry were erected in every 
“© county, wherein an expert-matter of the methods 
“< of agriculture fhould teach, at a fixed yearly fa- 
“lary; and that Tufer’s * old book of hufbandry 
** fhould be taught to the boys, to read, to copy, 
«* and get it by heart; to which end it might be re- | 
‘< printed and diftributed.—I doubt not but fome 
<< fuch method as this would make hufbandmen, 
«¢ and prevent the increafe of the poor.” 

Schools for poor folks children are eftablifhed on 
an excellent footing in fome parts of Germany and 
Holland. The children work one part of the day, 
and read and write the other part of the day inter- 
changeably, in fuch proportions-as the governors, 
-mafters, and miftreffes think proper. In confe- 
quence of this, that worthy citizen Thomas Firmin 
‘(the friend of Ti//otfon) affures us, that the children 
of Norwich, in the time of Charles I, from the 6th 
to the roth years of their age, earned :2000/, a 
year more than fupplied. them with food-and rai- 
ment, merely by knitting fine jerfey-ftockings °. 
And thus children, at Nuremberg, make toys for 
Englifh children of the fame age to play with. 

Under this article fomething may be remarked, 
in regard to the education of rich men’s children, 
as well as thofe belonging to poor men. Cowley 
wifhed to fee a college founded, in each of our 

univerfities, 


fr 


2 Tufers book is written in guatrains, or ftanzas of four verfes 
each. Lord Mole/worth’s idea is a good one; but the poem is 
very Obfolete,. and of courfe too hard to be underftood by chil-. 
dren, or even grown perfons, being publifhed before the year. 
1577. Some may think it too long ; for it contains more verfes 
than Virgil’s Georgics. 

© Seme Propofals for Employing the Poor, 4°. 1681, ps 3. 

I would recommend this fcarce valuable treatife to all lovers _ 
of gig ceconomy. Hence arofe the idea of parifh work- 
houtfes, Mi . 


bad 
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- univerfities, for promoting the knowledge of agri- 
~ culture*; and perhaps that wifh was formed upon 
reafonable expectances of fome fuccefs: For, ac- 
cording to the beft of many men’s obfervations — 
upon the fubject, the proper time to infufe that 
ufeful part of natural philofophy, called hufbandry, 
is in the earlier ftage of life, when there is curiofity 
and impatience after knowledge.» And, if practice 
here could be joined with theory, amufement in 
the fields, enjoying the open air, exercife, and ac- 
tivity agree well with the turn and caft of young 
people; not to mention a revolution of perpetual 
variety, which is very engaging at their age. 

On the contrary (for I am only reciting here the 
opinions of others) one of the beft judges of agri- 
culture now in Europe has obferved to me, ‘* That 
*¢ little focieties, eftablifhed in different. provinces 
*¢ or counties of the fame kingdom, being fettled 
‘¢ at a confiderable diftance from each other, and 
‘< placed fo as to comprehend the whole kingdom 
‘* in particular diftricts, with one or more general 
“¢ directors, who fhould be obliged to publifh every 
“* year the refult of the feveral improvements and ex- 
‘* periments, would be infinitely better than read- 
*‘ing fpeculative lectures, as is the cuftom in 
‘* fome foreign univerfities.” 

It is one point gained, without doubt, to be en- 
abled to read the hufbandry works of Cato, Varro, 
Virgil, and Columella, with tafte and knowledge. 
It may open a new walk on claffical ground ; and 
in all probability give young men certain pre-dif- 
pofitions in favour of agriculture: Yet ftill the 
whole, combined together, will produce but flight 
effects, except we call in the affiftances of practice 
and experience. 

Something, in one fhape or other, ought cer- 
tainly to be done, and the complaint ef Columella 

fhould 
ee a Effays. 
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fhould be removed, if poffible ; who fays with fome 
degree of warmth, Agricolationis doctores qui fe pros 
fiterentur, neque difcipulas cognovi. 

The fociety for promoting agriculture, lately 
eftablithed: at Berne, feems' to me to be the beft 
contrived for anfwering its intentions of any fociety 
of the like nature in Europe. The Dudsin fociety, 
though founded on a narrower bafis, both as to 
objects and correfpondents, deferves to be fpoken 
of with great efteem. That of Tu/cany has its me- 
rit, provided the Tranfactions of it were publifhed 
periodically. —France has done much, but not 
enough to content thofe of her patriotic fubjects 
who» confider agriculture in a commercial light. 
And hence it is, that one of her: writers obferves; 
(whether truly or falfely I fhall not take on me to 
determine) ‘“* That the miniftry has not had the 
*¢ good fortune, for a century paft, to underftand 
<¢ fome very material maxims of adminiftration ; 
sand that the modern French, like the old Gauls 
“* ar Rome, feem to have been deficient in their 
** politica] arithmetic.” 

The refpectable patriots in England, that form 
the Society for Encouraging ufeful Aris, feem deter- 
mined (to their honour be it fpoken) to contribute 
all that lies in their power towards the advance- 

-ment of agriculture. Such munificence and atten- 
tion to public profperity may be called truly royal 
as it would caft.a luftre evenon the greateft kingsand 
emperors. Nay, fo extenfive is the generofity of 
the perfons here mentioned, that, in all probabi- 
lity, they would beftow more premiums in matters 
of hufbandry, if new and proper objects of culture 
fhould be fuggefted to them ; which appears from 
the propofals to the public this prefent year, where, 
amongft other things, they have excited all lovers 
of hufbandry to. make experiments on Jucerne, and 
three or four other forts of peeetauls food, for the 


better « @ 
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better fupport of cattle. Nor is it to be doubted 
(for this I fpeak partly from the fuccefs of my own 
experiments) but that various new ufeful attempts 
remain ftill to be made upon fifty plants and up- 
wards for the like purpofes”; many of which are 
natives of our own ifland, and others may be intro- 
duced amonegtt us ‘from abroad with little hazard; 
not to mention the varieties of forts under the 
fame generical name: As for example in ivefoils. 

‘But, in truth, focieties ought to be eftablifhed 
for promoting the well- being of agriculture only’; 
fince that art alone will demand the whole atten- 
tion of a confiderable number of fenfible perfons 3 
whilft, at the fame time, experience and matter of 
fact are the only fafe and ufeful.groundwork. epont 
which they can proceed. 

An conjunction with thefe affiftances, the patlived 
philofopher, the mechanift, and the man of for- 
tune (who can beft bear the hazards of an‘experi- 
ment) muft all join with the laborious hufband- 
man, in order to advance the art of agriculture, 
For what improvements’can reafonably be expect- 
ed from a poor uninftructed farmer, who: cannot 
wait for eventual gains, however probable; but 
thinks only of paying his annual rent and acquir- 
ing a fuftenance from day to day; plodding on 
flowly and heavily in the beaten track.of his ancef- 
tors and neighbours, like a beaft of burthen,. over- 
laden and difconfolate ! 7 


\ 


Qui folus avita 
Gramina, eggs petit defendere campum “, 


—Men rarely altivate an eftate well, or even ac- 
cording to the beft of their capacity, except they 
are invefted with the property of it, or enjoy a te- 


nure 
> See Poftfeript. 


© Statiz Theb, 1. iv. v. 403. 
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nure of fome duration in it. Encouragements there- 
fore, for induftrious and careful tenants, fhould be 
thought of by landlords. Rack-renting hurts the 
_ proprietor of the land fometimes immediately, and 
always remotely ; fothata /Lrewd farmer, in many 
cafes, as things now ftand, gets more by continual- 
ly harraffing the ground, than by giving it the af- 
fiftances of repofe and manures ; he gains by de/ola- 
tion, and lofes by improvements.* 

* It were to be wifhed therefore, that fome fcheme 
could be hit upon (not much unlike the Flemifb one 
formerly mentioned) of rendering lands advantage- 
ous to the proprietor and tenant ; fince, otherwife, 
when the latter has brought one farm into a down- 
right confumption, he flies from thence, and plays 
the vampyre upon anew one. In this cafe, the 
earth, like a tender child, often lofes by changing 
her nurfe. | ut, 

So that, to refume the point juft before touched 
upon, when taxes are multipliable on the produce 
of land, or increafe of live-ftock, as in-France, Ita- 
ly, and the hereditary:dominions of the houfe of 
Auftria , or where the landlord is rigid in raifing his 
rent upon every new improvement, as fometimes 
happens in £ngland ; there it is prudent, in the far- 
mer, not to make fhew of gaining much wealth, 
. but, 


@ Jn fome parts of Exgland, the inhabitants have a flrange 
old proverb upon this occafion : 


He that havocks may fits 
He that improves mu/f? fit : 


Or, in other words, the tenant that racks the land, may continue 
in the farm till he has worn out the foil: But he that improves 
the eftate, muft pay an advanced rent, or be obliged to quit. — 

In Italy, when the hufbandmian’s time of holding is almoft ex- 
pired, it is his cuftom to ruin the vineyard he rents, by forcing 
the trees to bear till they become barren. Such treatment is 
called, by the neighbourhood, Lafcia podera, or adieu farm. 
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ut, en the contrary, appear to be poor. And, 
alas! too often, 


Pauper videri vult Cinna, & eft pauper. 


Thus have I given a flight fketch of the prefent 
ftate of hufbandry, both at home and abroad, which 
may be matter of fome little inftruction and amufe- 
- ment.—Of many other actual as well as poffible im- 
provements a fuller notice may be taken, hereafter, 
by myfelf and others.—Once more, therefore, it is 
to be hoped, that our beloved country may always 
continue to take the lead in matters of agriculture, 
and that a time will come, when we fhall not only 
make conquefts abroad, but over our own foil. 

_ The grand fecret of managing an induftrious 
flourifhing ftate is to harmonize agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures ; giving to each fair fcope 
and attention, and never exalting one to the mani- 
fet detriment of the other. The prince that fhines 
in thefe refpects will do an honour to human na- 
ture, and his reign will be remembered by pofteri- 
ty, like that of another Zitus! A mott illuftrious 
fovereign made this remark from his own experi-— 
ence: The king’s favour in matters of agriculture, 
is as dew upon the grafs.* ) 

In the ages of true greatnefs and fimplicity, the 
culture of the earth, and shat of the ftate, always 
proceeded hand in hand. Many centuries ‘after- 
wards, fkilful perfons were fent, at the expence of 
the public, to explore the vegetables of diftanc 
countries, and rewarded with due honours, when 
they returned home. In fome public triumphs at 
Rome, the new-difcovered fruits and plants were 
carried in the clofe of the proceffion. And, when 
the Romans fubdued Carthage, they made a prefent... . 
of all the libraries they found there to their allies, 

. : eX- 


b Prov. xiX. 12. 
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excepting only the hufbandry-writines of Maga, 
which confifted of two and thirty treatifes, and 
which, by order of the ftate, were tranflated ‘into 
Lait. 

Several plants took aie names from great and 
iluftrious perfonages, who firft difcovered their ufes 
and virtues. As gentian, from a king of Illyria s 5 
lyfimachia, * from a Macedonian prince; circa, ° 
trom Circe, the daughter of the fun; and mitbri- 
datia, from Mithridates, king of Pontus. I might 
alfo mention the evpatorium, ‘ the artemifia, «the 
euphorvium, * helenium, ‘ and twenty others. Nor 
rieed we ais notice, that feveral illuftrious Roman 
culture. 
| It Were to be wifhed, that the fame ambition 

continued fafhionable at prefent, and that i ingeni- 
ous and induftrious moderns would turn their 
thoughts once more to the ftudy of plants, not on- 
ly as matter of food, We. for men and cattle, but 
in a medicinal fenfe : Since the fimple phyfic of ve- 
gétables appears to many to be the phyfic reached 
out unto us by the hand of our great Creator and 
Preferver: And therefore (fays Lisnzus) tho” 
the learning of Galen and Diofcorides may have done 
much, the no-learning of the /zdian favage has done 
more.” For, though the former hunted nature at 
large, like high-ranging fpaniels, yet the /asfer fol- 
Towed the fcent flowly and Pan clofe to the 
ground. 

Thus much I have thought: proper to ‘advance in 
favour of hufbandry, and every other branch of ru- 

ral 
® Lofe-frife. 

> Enchanter’s night sth oie 
_ © Aprimony. 
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“© Gum-thifile, 
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ral ceconomics; but my encomiums fhall be reftrain- 
ed within due bounds: Pefimum genus inimicorum 
Laudantes, {ays Tacitas;. and Virgil, on this ac- 
count, defired to wear. a chaplet of daccharis, by 
way of prefervative againft thofe gui ultra ‘placitum 
lauddrint.* 

For, if agriculture be fepiefented: as {upplying eve- 
ry thing, then commerce and manufactures mult de- 
cline. Again, if the two latter become the public 
pafion, the dearnefs of living, joined with a neg- 
let of bujbandry, may fruftrate our expectancies, 
and mens minds will be too much turned towards 
ambitious delufions. Nor can much be expected 
from any country where avarice is the maim motive 
of action,” and where not money's worth, but ready 
money muft be had immediately, and in great abun- 
dance.—It is an heavy misfortunes when men want 
to grow'rich too foon, and acquire great wealth,, 
not progrefively, but per falium.* Thefe are vifions 
conceived in the groves of Utopia, or onthe banks 
of the Mififippi. Spain \aboured \under the fame 
delirium, as foon as fhe took pofieffion of the Wef- 
Indies. Examine what fhe was: Refle& on what 
fhe zs: And then draw the conclifi on.? 

An Englifh writer, of fome eminence, perceived 
thefe miftaken notions in the Spaniards, above a cen- 
tury ago. 

“¢ The riches of Spaiv,” fays he; ‘are much ins 
creaied, but it is difputable, whether that circum- 

L 2 ftance 
@ At fi ultra placitum laudarint, bacchare’ frontem 
Cingito, ne noceat vati mala lingua futuro. . 
-»» Nimirem alii fubiére ritus: Circaque alia mentes homi- 


num detinentur, & AVARITIZ TANTUM ARTES COLUNTUR. 
Plinii Hef. Nat: |. xiv. in Proém. 


- ©See note, pag. 29. 

4 Tt is remarked by Montefquieu, *‘ That-it is A for ‘all 
trading powers, that God has permitted the Spaniards, Turks, 
and Portuguefe, to be in the world; ‘for, of all nations, they are 
the moft proper to enjoy large tratts of country with infignifis 
cance.* Hi We dela Decadence, tom. U.-p. 206, 
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{tance will turn out to her greater damage or ad- 
vantage. —The people of that kingdom are fo very - 
much exhaufted already, that the poffeffion of it is 
not now kept without great difficulty, and yet the con- 
fumption goes on daily; and, were the paflage to 
the Jndies a little more open and cheap, many more 
would pafs thither, and Spain would fall under the 
fword of the next invader, for want of hands to de- 
fend it. 

‘© Nor is Spain confideraby: enriched by thefe 
treafures of America, they being yearly drawn out 
again by the neighbour-nations who fupply Spain 
with neceffaries. | a 

“‘ The depopulation of Spaiu is moftly attributed 
to the banifhment of the Moors and their wars a- 
broad, and fhefe have had their fhare init; but the 
American plantations feem-to-have been the princi- 
pal caufe.—But, however this depopulation came 
upon Spain at firft, nothing is more certain, than 
that America has much increafed it; fo that, as far 
as aman may judge of future things, the poffeflion 
of this country will pa/t, in a few generations, to an- 
other peaple,” (quere, if not the French) * or, 
at lealt, will become an acceffion to: fome other 
crown,’’ * | ; | 

The author then continues to obferve, with great 
good fenfe, that, in proportion as trade and migra- 
tions increafe, care, at leaft, fhould be taken to 
_caufe population to increafe: So that, for example, 
if manufactures, &Sc. were augmented one third, 
the number of fubjects, likewife, fhould be aug- 
mented one third; ‘‘ otherwife,” fays he, ‘the 

es Ge. 


e< What chiefly ruined Saiz, after its acquifitions in Ame- 
rica, was plunging the crown fo deeply, fays an old author,’ in 
the gulphs of brokers and money-changers: So that moft of 
the revenues of it ftland engaged for payment to this very day. 
Ralegl's Epilogue. 
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delufion is a very wonderful one, and may be un- 
derftood, when itis a little more felt.” ‘ 

It was a query*propofed to this nation, in the 
reign of James 1, ‘* whether our colonies. had not 
difpeopled us vifibly, and thrown a damp upon the 
culture of the earth? England, fays my author, be- 
gan its plantations near an hundred years after Sparn, 
and, confequently, the effects thereof are not yet fo 
vifible as in the other kingdom. But our inhabi- 
tants are fenfibly wafted already, and it has a very 
_ dll effect upon our tillage and hufbandry in all the 

-fouthern parts of the ifland.—So that, as the srade 
_ of England grows by the plantations, the /ends of 
England fall, the gentry and nobility fink, and the 
_ fecurity and ftrength of the kingdom abateth.” 

Certain it is, that the dearnefs of provifions and 
expenfive manner of living in England raife the 
price of our workmanfhip very confiderably, tho’, 
at the fame time, all foreigners agree, that the 
work. is neatly executed ; —that it is more durable, 
and well worth the increafe of price, if the inhabi-. 
tants of poorer countries could afford to give it. 

“© What foreign manufatures want,” fay foreign 
ers, ** in folidity and goodnefs of materials, Be. 
they make amends for by tafte, fancy, and a fuc- 
ceffion of variety ; not to mention that moft people 
chufe to buy ¢wo things of the fame fort inftead of 
one, if the former can be purchafed at or near the 
fame price as the Jatter :? Befides (continue they) 
‘* we indulge our caprice with novelty, aud keep 
pace with the fafhion :”—(Now fafhion, by the way, 
1s nothing more or lefs than an oftentation of fplen- 
dor, and that with as much and fudden variety as 
poffible.-—) However, all thele arguments carry 
their weight and influence with nine-tenths of man- 
kind, though they may not be fuficient to con- 
vince a philofopher ! ae 
| oem aa 


€ Heylin’s Cofmography, Pp. 941. 
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There is no difpute but that our commerce and 
manufacturies have made glorious advances within 
thefe forty years; but has population attended them 
aquis pafibus ?>—If this be not the cafe, do we not 
feem to fall under Heylin’s predicament ? Since it 
rarely happens, that induitry, frugality, temperance, 
and increafe of health, are the attendants of new 
and great acquifitions in riches. But, if God fhould 
be pleafed to beftow the true {pirit of moderation 
and humility upon any people, then increafe of fub- 
jects and numberlefs other bleflings would enfue of 
courfe.—Yet, on the other Hand, it is much to be 
feared, notwithftanding all our vaft augmentation 
of trade, that the culture of the field is too much 
neglected, and that our eet be diminifhes ra- 
ther than increafes. 

This is plain, without appealing to regifters and 
calculations, though the fact, from them, could be 
made clear, beyond contradigtion. Nor: need we 
have recourfe to the accidents ef war, or the num- 
ber of lives that muft be loft in an extenfive naviga- 
tion: Thefe are {mall partial confiderations, and, 
at the fame time, unavoidable. It may fuffice to 
obferve, that an increafe of luxury, in rich and 
poor, together, with an unlimited abufe of fpiritu- 
ous liquors and tea, in the common people, are, 
of themfelves, fuficient to produce the depopula- 
tion here complained of. 

I have been wel) affurcd, by one of the moft ex- 
perienced practical judges of trade in England, that 
as much fuperfiuous money is expended on TEA, SUGAR, 
&Fo. as would maintain 4 millions more of Jubjetis in 
BREAD. 

The calculation given to me was a very mode- 
rate one, the tea being only charged at 55 8 pound, 
and the fugar at 7d. 

One million of pounds of tea, at leatt (not in- 
cluding contraband-tea) is drank annually in Eng- 
5 land, 
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land, and 8 millions of pounds of {gar are con- 
fumed with it, 

We may add further, that the money, fent abroad 
for tea, is buried in a pulph from whence it never 
returns ; * Nor is the whole body of the Engli/h na- 
tion advantaged by this intercourfe of trade, but 
only a certain number of individuals. A tax, there- 
fore, on fuch oriental luxury, if the expreffion may. 
be ufed (with provifo it relieved the poor from the 
burthen of fome other impoft upon the immediate 
neceffaries of life) might be called,- in effect, a tax 
founded upon moral prudence and parental kind- 
nefs ! 

But to refume the point | was before treating of. 

Though trade, commerce, and manufacturies 
cannot be too great in a frugal induftrious people, 
(for fociety mutt always have this provifo in view) 
yet, at the fame time, care muft be taken to fup- 
ply a fafficient fucceffion of hands, and propor- 
tionable attention ought to be given to agriculture, 
for food muft be found for artizans and manufac- 
tures, fince men cannot feed on gold, but bread.— 
Nay, what is ftill more, provifions muft be fup- 
plied in fuch plenty, that other nations may not 
purchafe the fame common neceflaries upon much 
eafier terms: For,-if that be the cafe, they will un- 
derfel us in foreign markets. —Our goods, there- 
fore, fhould be better than theirs, but notin an ex- 


traordinary propostion ; for then it will be difficule 
to find purchafers. 


L, 4 | Wealth, 


4 


&<*The merchant,” fays Locke, <‘ may get by a trade, like 
that to the Ea/f- Indians, which makes a nation poor.” 

Trade with the Eaff-Indians, as far back as the times of the 
Romans, has ever been matter of difadvantage to the party trad- 
ing with them; for we carry {pecie thither, and bring none in 
return.. Commerce with the Africans is upon a different foot- 
ing: The natives fet an high value upon ‘European trifles, and 


every civilized fate that trafies with them, receives an high price 
in return. 
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Wealth, acquired by trade (and trade naturally 

calls for application and attention) is of ten times a 
more permanent nature, than wealth raifed fuddenly 
from mines of gold and filver, &@c. or beds of dia- 
monds, But the fame, ora {fmaller ftock of riches, 
procured by the means of agriculture, ‘is ftill more 
durable to the acquirer as weil as more advantageous 
to fociety ; -firft, becaufe it is more flowly and pain- 
fully earned; and, fecondly, as it is matter of 
home-produdction ; whilft many of the materials 
the manufacturer and artift employ their fkill upon, 
are firft purchafed from other countries, which di- 
minifhes the nett national profit. 
- Generally fpeaking, where mines are found, the 
Jand is poor and barren ; which /eems to be a leffon 
from Providence. To which may be added, thata 
fudden great influx of wealth creates new imaginary 
wants ; and matters of falfe elegance. luxury, and 
fuperfluity, muft be fought for and imported from 
other nations, which, in effect, makes foreigners, 
more or lefs, proprietors of the mine. For which 
reafon, the wife policy of the Chine/e takes care that © 
the fubterraneous riches of their country fhould re- 
main quiet and undifturbed in the bowels of the 
earth ; and this is the fecret which raifes their agri- 
culture and trace to an high pitch of perfection. 

Upon thefe accounts, | would, in the gentleft 
and modefteft manner, admonifh my countrymen 
to check their impatient defires a little, in wifhing 
to be mafters of Peru, Chili, or Mexico, in this con- 
quering age. Indeed, it can never be denied, but 
that the acquifitions of Spain were very great, for a 
{mall number of years after fhe firft ditcovered - 
merica. But, atthe fame time, the conquerors did 
not confider that there is an zuterior and phy/fical de- 
feéf in fuch riches, which lofe a part of their value, 
in proportion as they are multiplied; and this ap- 
pears from the augmentation naturally caufed : 

; tne, 
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the price of provifions, €c. * As the fpecie of 

Europe foon doubled,” fays the Baron de Montef- 
quieu, <* the profit of Spain became by one half lefs 
valuable, as the mines yielded about the fame quan- 
tity of wealth every year. 
_ *¢ In double the time the fpecie ftill doubled, 
and the profit {till diminifhed afother half. 

<< It diminifhed even more than an half, if we - 
confider the migration of fubjects to be employed 
in the mines, the lofs of lives, and the expences of 
digging, refining, and importation to ELurope.”— 
And thus the ** charges, which ftood before, as one 
to fixty-four, became as two to fixty-four, as the 
{pecie grew doubled in quantity, and diminifhed 
one half in value. 

«< ]f we proceed doubling and doubling, we fhall 
find, in this progreffion, the caufe of the i impotency 
of the wealth of Spain. 

‘¢ It is about two hundred years fince the Spa- 
niards began working their Indian mines. I fup- 
pole, the quantity of {pecie, at prefent, in the trad- 
ing world, is, to that before the difcovery of the Jn- 
dies, as sbirty- -twois to ones that is, it has been 
doubled five times; in two hundred years more, 
the fame quantity will be, to hat before the difco- 
very, as fixty-four 1s to one ; that is, it will be dou- 
bled once more.—In this progreflive ftate, the fame 
mines, in that tract of time, will hardly defray the 
expences of working them. And, if mines fhould 
be difcovered fo fruitful as torgive a much greater 
profit, the more fruitful they may prove, the fooner 
the profit will ceafe. 

«¢ T have frequently heard people deplore the 
blindnefs of the court of France, which repulfed 
Columbus, when he made the propofal of difcovering 
the Indies. This, though perhaps without defign, 
"eee in the end, an act of the higheft wifdem, 

Spain 
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Spain has behaved like the foolith king, ‘ who, de-, 
fired, that every thing he touched might be con- . 
verted into gold: And who was obliged to beg of 
the gods to put an end to his mifery. . . 

«© The companies and banks, eftablithed in many, 
nations, have given a finifhing {troke to the lower- 
ing of gold and filver, as a fign or reprefentation of 
riches: For, by new fictions, they have multiplied, 
in fuch a manner, the /gus of wealth, that gold and 
filver, having this o‘fice only in part, are become 
tefs precious.” * 

Neverthelefs, thefe reafonings hold not in force 
again{t all mines, for fuch as are found in the mo- 
ther-country, like manufactures which are wrought 
' upon materials of our own production, are known 
to be of great ufe and advantage to the commu- 
HICy. 

Of fuch nature in England are the lead-mines 
and tin mines of Derby/bire and Coruwall; the gold 
and filver mines of Germany and Hungary ; the iron- 
mines of Stiria, and thofe of quick-filver in Idria : 
For though, in truth, they: hardly produce more 
than one half of what defrays the expence of work- 
ing them; yet, at the fame time, they are the 
means of employing a great number of labouring 
people, whom they render bold, robuft, and hardy. 
Thefe people, alfo, confume a large quantity of fu- 
perfluous commodities. But ftill one provifo muft 
¥ always borne in mind: Which is, that fuch la; 
bours ought never to draw men off from the culture 
of the field; for a nation cannot be’truly rich that 
neglects the furface, and feeks for wealth in the 
bowels of the earth,_———** The culture of the foil,” 
fays Monte/quiey, ‘* is the greateft of all manufac- 
tures, and the trueft fource of riches,” 


This. 


~ 


‘ ¢ Midas. . : 
- & B/prit des Loix, tom, I. 1. xxi, c. 18, 
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“This ‘train.of thinking brings to mind the im- 
pene remembrance of a fhort ftory or fable in an 
old Spanif novel-writer ; which may ferve to ex- 
plain my meaning in a more inftructive, and, at 
the fame time, a more agreeable manner, than I 
could pretend to give it, without calling in. the | 
affiftance of another hand. | 

When or where I met with this fable I cannot 
fay; but flatter myfelf, that the defign and manner 
of the author are reprefented in the following nar- 
ration with tolerable exactneds, at a diftance of 
thirty years from the time of reading it: 


In the age of the American adventures, about the 
year 1550, when all Europe propofed to grow rich in 
a moment, a Spanith gentleman, one Don Gregorio de 
Brice, being acquainted with fome of Orellana’s com- 
panions, lately returned from the River of the Ama- 
zons, procured intelligence of a fmall ifland, calléd by 
the natives Rhadamilla. ‘This little [pot of land was 
reprefented to be the true Fle{perides of the antients 3. 
for it abounded with woods, rivulets, pajfturage, and 
gold-mines. Nay, the very frones were reprentee to 
have a mixture of gold in them. 

Animated with this relation, Don Gregorio furieedh 
his whole eftate into money, and fitted out a foip, per- 
fuading bis younger brother, Don Eftevan, to join 
with bim in the adventure. The latter was a man of 
a cool head, and tota'ly devoid of ambition and ava- 

rice, but complied from mere affection to bis brother, 
whom he loved pafionately, baving no other relation. 

In the voyage Don Gregorio touch:d upon the coaft 
of Barbary, and purchafed flaves to work in his mines : 
Eftevan bought only a couple of [core of foeep and a do- 
zen of goats, with two males of each kind. Being 
afked the reafon, bis anfwer was, You, my brother, 
are afecond Cain, a man of a bold enterprizing genius : 
J will imitate the bumble Abel, and turn paftor ; for 

mcak 
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meat and cloathing muff be thought of, as well as the 
— acquifition of precious metal. It foall be my bufinefs to 
atk the part of proveditor general for you and your la- 
bourers, who may poffibly find gold to be neither eatable 
nor drinkable. I will therefore fupply the company 
with food, and you foall pay me for it out of your vaft 
treafures. 

Upen this Don Gregorio laughed ; but a flight air 
of contempt was intermixed with bis laughter. Ab, 
brother, faid be, you bave no fpirit; no elevation of 
fentiment , that mind of yours runs too much upon vul- 
gar matters. The man that bas a mine of gold com- 
mands every tbing that this fublunary world can afford. 
—No, no—replied ‘an old mariner from the bay of 
Bifcay, fhaking bis bead , there is a dafo of good fenfe 
si Don Eftevan’s prop ofal. —It is fometimes neceffary to 
eat, as well as grow rich. 

At length the foip reached the defred iland. A gold 
mine was found according to expectation, and the produce 
thereof made it worthy to be called a Potohi in minia- 
ture. Meanwhile Don Gregorio gave bimfelf little 
concern about bodily /uftenance, living in a great meafure 
by. imagination, and feeding upon the hopes. of future 
abundance: But his affociates had not fublimity of fancy , 
— enoigh to relifh fuch fitiitious aliment ; for, after having 
worked all day, they were juft able to fupport life with 
a few fmall fifoes hard to be taken, and fome ordinary 
fruits and vegetables, fuch as could be found in the 

neighbouring woods and vallies. During this interim, the 
Sorewd fenfible Bilcayner, already mentioned, miffed little 
of occafioning a mutiny without intending it: For, hav- 
ing round no fupper in the fields, not even a falad of 
trefoil-leaves and thiftle-roots, he fet bis foot on a lump 
of gold which lay in the but, and broke out into the fol- 
lowing exclamation : Fatal deceiver of mankind! faid 
wes what art thou in thyfelf ?—Gladly would I ex- 
change twenty fuch lumps of metal for as many pounds 
of the worft mutton fed upon Eftremadura turnips ! 
The 
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The reft of the crew conceived the fame indignation that 
the Bifcayner did, but Don Eftevan compofed He 
order by affuring them, that to morrow be intende, 
Kill a lamb and a kid three parts grown, in order to give 
4 bountiful repaft to the whole fociety. 

This he continued thrice a week; and from that’ 

time matters went on very comfortably: For Don E-— 
ftevan fed the men well, and cloathed them with the 
wool of bis foeep and fkins of bis goats. His brother 
gave an equivalent in gold for all that was purchafed s ’ 
and that with a certain juftice and noblenefs of foul, 
quite peculiar to an old Caftilian, 

After three years thus fpent, the men petitioned to 

return to cld Spain, alledging, amongft otber things, 
that their foip (though a new one, when they fet out) 
would never be able to fail ome, in cafe they fiayed ano- 
ther winter. Their wealib, though of great value, 
was eafily- flowed, anda pro/perous navigation foon 
carried them to the Canaries. As the weather ftill con- 
tinued fine, Don Eftevan propofed to bis brother to fet- 
tle their accounts, but, when the whole debt due to the 
Sormer was fully pernfed, Don Gregorio changed colour, 
and, letting the papers fall, O Eftevan, cried be,J am 
a bankrupt—I am undone!—But my brother bas 
gotten what 1 bave loft, and that is fufficient ! 

You are only miftaken, my dear brother, faid Efte-. 
van cooly, but not undone. You wanted to acquire 
that wealth inftantaneoufly, which Providence decrees 
to man under the condition of earning it by little and lit- 

tle, with long perfeverance and moderate defires ! 
To gain riches in a moment 1s not indujiry, but gam- 

ing.—You acknowledge the error, and it is my, bufinefs 

to repair your lofs. One third therefore of our acquifi- 

tions is for ever yours ; a fecond part foall be referved 

for myfelf; and the refidue diftributed to the foip’s 
company. It is likewife but a proper acknowledgment 

to the bounty of Providence, that the Saves foould 

bave heir liberty, and end per days in quiet with 

you 
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you and me, as they were always our _fellow-creatures, 
and at prefent our fellow-chriftians. 
The moral of this novel, or fable, fpeaks icelf. 

Yet, in all thefe remarks, we would by no 
means intend to be underftood, that the bringing 
great fums of money into any kingdom is the in- 
fallible means of augmenting the prices of commion 
provilions, or an irrefiftible temptation that necef- | 
farily produces luxury, idlenefs, wants real or ima- 
ginary, provided, at the fame time, the nation thus 
defcribed be truly induftrious, and perfeveres in its 
induftry, after fuch wealth is imported. —Neverthe- — 
lefs, the confequences above-mentioned (at leaft as 
things ufually happen) are highly probable, and 
much to be suarded againft by falutary regulations 
of the legiflature, and prudent precautions in indivi-. 
duals. All we infift on is, ‘That fuch ill confequences 
are in no fenfe necefary and unavordable ill conféquen- 
ces, it being an allowed maxim in the {chools, ‘That 
the ufe of any thing (provided a regulation may be 
introduced) ought not to be fuperfeded on account 
of the abufe of it. 

In proof of this let it be Feniarked (but fill un- 
der condition a nation preferves its diligence in huf-~ 
bandry, trade, mechanic arts, €c.) that provifions 
were reafonably cheap at Athens, even when agri-- 
culture, painting, and fculpture were in high 
vogue, when works of elegance bore an extraordi- 
nary price, and artifts had attained furprizing per- 
fection.. ‘There was a magnificence alfo on fome 
public occafions in the expences-of the flate. Yet 
the fame ftate (nor ‘is it ever fpoken of by the:an- 
tients as an act of parfimony) allowed a couple of 
Arifiides’s relations, that were reduced ‘to ‘great ‘po- 
verty, one drachma * each per diem, by way of 
maintainance: Which fhews, that, in ‘the midft of 
fo much public wealth and fplendor, the eaten 

ons 
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ons necefary for well- fupporting life were purchat- 
able on eafy terms. The Prytaneum gave his two 
daughters a portion of 3000 drachmas ® each, which 
was their whole fortune, for their father left them 
nothing. They allowed the fon 100 mine of fil- 
ver, " as many acres of cultivated land, and half a 
crown and one penny a day, by way, of penfion. 

At the fame time Gelon, who poffeffed only a part 
of Sicily, offered the Greeks, in the Perfian war, a 
and a land army of 28,000, foldiers, cavalry and 
infantry, under engagement to maintain them with 
éorn gratis, provided he had the power granted him 
of commanding this body of auxiliaries... Which 
fhews, that there was great opulence and populouf- 
nefs in his territories, and abundance of corn at a 
moderate price. 

Thus the kings of Agrigenium and Syracufe had. 
great riches, together with powerful fleets, and ar- 
mies, and yet fupplied the Romans with bread at an 
eafy purchafe. 

. Pomponius Atticus, a perfon of known tank and 
fathion, received the beft people of Rome at his ta- 
ble, wheré the entertainment may be fuppofed, to 
have been genteel, but not-luxurious, when, at the 
fame time, as appeared by his diary of expences, 
he fpent no more in houfe-keeping, than about 24J. 
a month. 
~ ‘About the time of the battle of Marathron, pro- 
vifions bore near the fame moderate price in Jtaly, 
as in Greece. An ox was valued 'atios. 6d. and a 
fheep at 13-4. or thereabout. 

The elder Cato, who was cotemporary with Scipio 

Africanus, never expended more than 100 drachmas 
or 3H. 4s. 74.) ona {uit of cloaths, even when he was 

con- 


e 


g ‘Abie 96 2 6. 
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conful or general : And the provifions for his ordi- 
nary table, at dinner, ufually coft 2s. Yet Greece 
and /taly were then very rich, and individuals gave 
incredible fums for matters of ornament and ra- 
Fitess it 

It may now be proper to exemplify thefe truths 
by modern inftances. Much money is poffeffed by 
the Chinefe, yet agriculture is maintained in full vi- 
gour, and more refpetted by the government, than 
any other employment. Hence it happens, that 
provifions are cheap among them, and field- labour- 
efs are no where hired at more moderate wages. 
To, which may be added a fecond policy of ftate, 
which is, that much money enters the kingdom, 
and very little finds its way abroad ; nor does the 
nation vend any commodities, but thofe of its own | 
growth or production ; which fecret in directing the 
manufactures and artizans of any country is inefti- 
mable. 

It is probable, that the price of provifions, in 
England, is not fo much enhanced by the quantity 
of wealth abounding in it, as from other affignable 
reafons which I fhall forbear to mention. Corn is 
much cheaper than it was in half the laft century, 
or during the whole of the preceding one: And 
great plenty of corn helps to leflen the price of 
butchers meat. Rye and barley bread, at prefent, 
‘ are looked upon with a fort of horror, even by poor 
cottagers, and with fome excufe ; for wheat now is 
as cheap as rye and barley were in former times; 
and thereforethe yeomanry of this kingdom, about 
one hundred and thirty years ago, mixed both thefe 
vegetables with wheat to make bread : But the very 
hame of this mixture is now forgotten: “ Whilit 
the pure flour of wheat, made intobread, was hard- 
ly tafted but at court, and in the houfes of the no- 

bility 


¢ Tt was called wiflin-bread, quafi mifcellane. 
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bility and prime gentry, where it bore the name of 
cheat. 

True it is, that moft articles of fubfittence ; are ° 
dear in Holland, where money is plentiful: And the 
wonder is they are not'dearer; Holland is a body 
kept alive by the medicines of ftate policy ; it con- 
fifts of a fmall fpot of ground, and that ground is 
of an intractable nature, averfe from agriculture. 

‘On the other hand, money is fcarce in Jta/y and 
Germany, but common ufeful provifions are dearer 
there than with us; nay, if we take quantity and 
quality both, few travellers will finda country where 
bread and butchers meat, upon the whole, are 
cheaper and better than in England. Of courfe, 
from all that has been faid, wealth, in prudent go- 
vernments, blefied with induftrious fubjects, needs, 
not necefiarily entail fcarcity and dearnefs on the 
common ufeful food, fit and convenient for fupport- 
| ing life. : 

If it be afked, viby corn is cheaper and more a- 
bundant in England now, than it was fourfcore or 
one hundred years ago, the anfwer is plain, becaufe 
the legiflature has wilely, in that refpect, granted 
the liberty of exportation, which gives new life to 
the cultivator. 

All thefe remarks lead me back to obferve, ‘that 
Spain was not merely ruined by the acquifition and 
importing of American gold, but by negletiing agri- 
culture and the other arts of gaining fubjifience at home. 
_ Hence arofe the true ruin of Spain; money will net 
promote propagation; men can feed on bread; but. 
‘they cannot feed on gold ; nor were the Spaniards 
catholics enough, in this fenfe, to eat the deity they 
adored.’ But infatuation dazzled that nation, and 
fo it may many others: Aiming at too extenfive 4 
power, ‘* Elle trocqua fes hommes ({ays a fpirited au- 
thot) contre des lingots, et aima mieux moiffoner des 
metaux, que des graines. Eayvrée de lg richeffes, les 

M arts 
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arts utiles furent méprifes: La pefanteur des dimpots les 
ecrafa, &F fon peuple déccuragé fe livra a la vaine 
gloire &2 & Pindolence.” *—To which may be added 
a combination of other caufes arifing from. mif- 
judgment and ill management; as periecutions and 
expulfions on the one hand, and permitted migra- 


tions on the other; the celibacy of the: religious — 


orders; the exemption of the nobility and gen- 
try from taxes, and transferring the intolerable 
weight upon the poor and laborious. All which, 
combined together, made a writer of their own 
country obferve (for no perfons are clearer-fighted, 
than the fenfible part of the Spani/b nation) ‘* that 
the people who failed to America, in order to return 
Jaden with wealth, would have done their country 
much better fervice to have ftayed at home, and 
guided the plough : For more perfons were employ- 
ed in opening mines and bringing home money, 
than the money, in effect, proved worth. ! 

Colbert rather deprefied: than promoted theinterefts 
of France, when he conceiveda project of enrichingit 
by eftablifhing a vaft number of manufactures, ” flat- 
tering himfelf at the fame time, that, by making the 
productions of his manufactures fubfervient to luxu- 
ry and falfely-refined elegance, he fhould multiply 
the wealth ‘of his own nation by fupplying and 


feeding the extravagance and vanity of other na-" 


tions ; but fome part of the folly happened to flick where 
it took its rife, and became infectious at home; which 
fhews, that luxury is an unfortunate fafhion in any 
country, though, at the fame time, it-prefcribes 
the mode to foreigners, and induces them to pur- 
chafe fuch merely ornamental elegancies as are the 
workmanfhip of our own artifts. Under the idea 


of 


. * Police des Graines, p 227. 
1 Albyterioa. 


™ Memoire du Marquis de Mi IREBEAU, pour concourir du Prix, 
&c. 1761, 


x, 
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of hoarding up great ftore of provifions for the fup- 
port of his work-folks (and that principally by ob- 
ftructing the free vent and exportation of corn) 
this minifter had the applaufe of the poor, who 
naturally favour any fcheme, real or imaginary, that 
promifes to lower the price of bread ; for their un- 
derftandings can rarely fee deeply into the truth of © 
things, any more than the advantage of a nation in 
general, or of themfelves upon the whole. In like 
manner the hiftorians and poets loaded the: prime 
minifter with panegyrics, as the true father of the 
people, and made no ceremony to depretiate the 
wifer conduct of Su/ly. But alas ! it never truly ap- 
peared, that trade and commerce, even in their 
moft flourifhing ftate, inriched a kingdom like the 
folid revenues that proceed from a right and effec- 
tual cultivation of the earth. . Thus, though the 
_ French nation was intoxicated with the hopes of im- 
menfe riches, and though they fupplied all Europe 
with filks, embroideries, and expenfive trifles, yet 
the fund of real wealth was deficient at bottom, Fa- - 
mine made its appearance frequently, and almoft 
periodically. The proprietors of landed eftates. (for 
they, with others at firft, ran into the univerfal no- 
tion of admiring the project) thought themfelves 
very, happy, after a confiderable tract of time, to 
advance their rents a /ix¢h part, though money bore 
one third a greater value than before. Impofts and 
taxes were increafed immoderately : And a confide- 
rable part of the lands (not being found, or, at 
leaft, not believed to anfwer the expences of culti- 
vation) was overlooked and neglected by little and 
little, and, at length, degenerated into wafte and. 
defolated tracts of country. All which may fuffice 
to fhew, that the cultivation of the earth ought not 
to be fuperfeded by a paffion for commerce. The 
fecret is to encourage both, and that equally, with-- 
out partiality. oN 

| M 2 One 
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- One might expatiate more upon this fubjeét, but 
_ the prefent age is not difpofed to relifh a difcourfe 
upon fuch atopic. Agriculture is held in {mall 
efteem ; * the profperity of a country is looked up- 
on. as independent of is affiftances. Depopulation 
is not dreaded: The increafe of the poor (a natural 
confequence in manufacturing countries) is not re- 
garded. . Men would be rich too compendioully ; 
the returns of the earthare flow, laborious,.and over- 
fcanty ; whilft great fortunes, acquired too fuddenly, 
deftroy equality, the foundation of liberty.—Nay, 
the helps of agriculture muft always be called in to 
fupport manufactures, either at a flourifhing, or 
languifhing period;—fince, in the latter. cafe, at 
leaft, not the ravage of war will be found to pro- 
-duce more poverty than may be feen in a manu- 
facturing town, when any. unforefeen unfortunate 
-accident ftops the vent of the manufacture.. But] 
fhall leave a full examination of thefe points to wri- 
ters of greater fpirit and underftanding. The Mar- 
quis de Mirebeau (in a land not very famous for free- 
dom) fpeaks thus on the occafion’: ** Les maux po- 
litiques” (dit-il) font tous contagieux : Peutetre que f 
epidemie eft dans notre voifinage. A tout bafard je. 
parls a P univers. Que ceux qui ont fufcite ma voix, 
me pardonnent I extenfion de mes organes | ° 

But thefe topics are far beyond my ftrength to: 
undertake. I tremble to touch them, as Dares did, 
when Entellus threw down upon the ground, before. 


the combatants, the gauntlets of Evyw. It may be- 
“tile OER 


a «¢. Certainly we are all afraid” (fays Blythe) “ left our plenty 
fhould be our ruin, or elfe men that ftudy fo much to get eftates 
at fecond-hand one from another, would rather ftrive to gain them 
at firft-hand out of the earth.” | : gait) 

Improver improved, 4°. 1653, p. 127. 

‘This remark feems to be copied from Columella : 

Supereft unum genus liberale &F ingenuum rei familiaris augendae 
quod ex agricolatione contingit. Li. in Proem. 

© Memoire pour concourir au Prix, &C. 1761, pe 2Ode. 
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come me rather to fay, with one of the moft ufeful 
and fenfible writers among the antients, - 


Sed quid ego infreno volitare per ethera cur fie 

Paffus equos audax, fublimi tramite raptos ? 

%& * * * *.. AR & * * * % 

Me mea Calliope cura leviore vagantem 

Fam revocat, parvogue jubet decurrere gyro, 

Et fecum gracili connettere carmina filo, 

Que canat inter opus mufa modulante putator, 

Pendulus arbuftis, olitor viridantibus hortis. | 
~ CoLuMELL. de Hortis, v. 216, &3¢: 


How durft I rafhly urge my fteeds to rife, 
And whirl th’ advent’rous chariot thro’ the fkies --— 
Me my Calliope, with tender care, : 
Recalls, to trifle in a fafer fphere : 
Me fhort excurfions fuit, fore-warn’d to tread 
A modeft path, by tim’rous fancy led, t 
And fpin plain georgics of an humbler thread : 

- Nature’s effufions ! uninform’d by art, 
Untaught by books, and recent from the heart. 
The pruner’s ditty ; which he chaunts with glee, 
Imbofom’d in the foliage of a tree | ‘ | 


Here, therefore, I fhall ftop my courfe, having 
imbarqued on a gentle ftream, but finding myfelf 
approaching, by degrees, tothe main ocean. Be- 
fides, without entering deeply into thefe great na- 
tional difficulties, my meaning is partly different 

) M 3 from 


© As Columella lived not a great many years after Virgil’s. 
time, it is very extraordinary that this beautiful poem, on the _ 
culture of gardens, which feems to be a continuation of Virgil’s’ 
Georgics, according to Virgil's own plan (as. may be feen 1n 2— 
note to page gz) has never yet been tranflated by any of our 
celebrated Exglifh poets. 1 fuppofe, what deterred them was 
the not being experienced in matters of culture, and the diffi- 
culty of affigning the true names of the plants which our author 
‘treats of, ; 3 
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from that of the French writer above cited ; confe- 
quently I fhall repeat what has heen before menti- 
oned by me, and continue to remark, that agricul- 
ture, trade, and commerce, mutt be all cherifhed, 
- counter-balanced, and harmonized in every well-: 
governed and flourifhing ftate ; and, when fuch is 
the cafe, any induftrious and virtuous nation may 
difpenfe with the abfence of Potof, and all its mines. 
*¢ For thofe riches,” fays Monte/quieu, are of a bad 
kind, ‘¢ that depend upon accidental circumftances, 
and not upon the induftry of a people, and the cul- 
tivation of their lands.” 

When the wealth of the kingdom of Bambouch, 
in Africa, was difcovered, about the year 1716, the 
land gave earneft of abounding as much in gold as 
Peru, Mexico, and. Brafil: For gold, according: to 
the relations of the firft adventurers, might be col- 
lected and gathered up without digging; and, as . 
Ovid {aid of the earth, when touched by Midas, 


———Saxum guoque palluit auro : 


But the foil was harfh, fcurfy, and unprolific, hard- 
ly affording the common neceffaries of life ; fo that 
the inhabitants were half {tarved, and extremely mi- 
ferable. : 

Nay, what is ftill more remarkable (as will ap- 
pear upon perufing the author laft cited) * no laft- 
ing, folid, and ufeful wealth can be expected, even 
from the fine arts themfelves, ‘ if they fupply, in — 
general, the ornaments of luxury ; and more efpe- 
cially, if we live in an age, like the prefent one, 
made up of calculations, tarifs, intereft, ftocks, and 
agios, “ All fuch political heat is of an hectical na- 

ture, 


¢ See the fame propofition confirmed in the Numbers of Mans 
bind. 7 | 

a Laxitas mundi, & rerum amplitudo damno fuit. Poft- 
quam nil magis ornabat quam cenfus, & captatio in queftu fer- 
sates tiliffimo, 
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ture, and, at length, circulates tainted j Juices thro’ 
the: blood. apn th 

‘© In the midi of the davknehey” continues he, 
“© of this univerfal zdo/atry, agriculture might have 
been extinguifhed, if its nature had been capable of 
fuch extinction: But, as the art we are here fpeak- 
ing of fubmitted with refignation to her boifterous 
invaders, fo humility and modefty concealed her in 
part from the difdainful eyes of her conquerors.: 
And, indeed, what better terms could /le expect, 
being of a mild, benevolent, communicative difpo- 
fition, defiring nothing but what fhehad dearly earn- 
ed by her labours, fubfifting folely on the gifts of 
the heaven and the earth, and naturally endued with 
fo much diffidence, as never to prefume to reafon, 
except from experience and matters.of fact? 
Neverthelefs, as reproduction, according to the uni- 
form revolution of nature’s laws, is the child of pu- 
trefaction, agriculture, the common and necefiary 
mother of all, will again affume a fecond life, and 
fhake off the yoke of fervitude. Thus the revived, 
in the Jaft century, amongft the 


=“ Penitus toto divifos orbe Britannos.”* 


From this paflage of Virgil, it feems natural to 
obferve, that our nation appeared, in the poet’s eyes, 
to be as far removed from the true knowledge of. 
acriculture, as from the en civilized and cultiva- 
ted parts of Europe. Nor does it appear, that he 
had any notion of our kindly temperament of air, 
or of the ftrength and richnefs of our foil. 

But our countryman, Cowley, Virgil’s lawful fuc- 
ceffor in georgical writings, has fupplied what the 

| 4 great 
tiliffimo, peffum iére vitz pretia. —Cum ae es viverey 
vita ipfa defiit. - Plin. Ai/?. Nat, 

b Memoire du Marquis de MinEse Av, adreflé a Ja Societe de 
Berne, 1760, Ps 230-235. 
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great mafter was not enabled to mention, and given 
us no unpleafing pictute of the natural good quali- 
ties of our happy ifland, with refpect to hufbandry ; 
fo that, if I here make a flight digreffion, it will pro- 
bably be pardoned me upon eafy terms, being a fort 
of tribute juftly due to one’s native country. , 
Cowley’s defcription is as follows; and I, the ra- 
ther, cite the paflage at length, as the poem is fcarce, 
and printed feparately from our authar’s works: 


Flerculeas metas inter magnique Columbi 

fulvum orbem, médio longé jacet INsuLa ponto, 
“Fortunatarum pulcherrima ; quam beat ingens 
Nature favor, &8 mira indulgentia celi. 

Non illic placidum, conftans, folidumque ferenum 
Importuna cobors, venti pluvieque laceffunt. 

Solus odoratis alarum molliter auris — 

Plaudit humum Zephyrus, fecundoqueincubat anno. 
Non Ita trifti nubes lachrymofa macraque 
Pafcit aqua, tactto faturat fed rore benignus 
fiither, && fuccis vitalibus aftra faginant. '— 
Perpetuum &8 nullo violabile frigore regnum 
Occupat bic modicis defenfa caloribus aftas, * 

Ditior autumno, vere & formofior ipfo,— 

fTic locuples nullis coniurbat menfibus arbor, 

Sed frondes fimul &S flores fruciufque ferentem 
Qmnis leta videt, videt omni Cynthia vultus; 
Plurima nec tribuens, quedam negat invida, more 
Noftrati ; bic eadem femper fert omnia tellus,” a 


f In the age our author writ, all plants were fuppofed to be. 
under planetary influences. As opinions are changed, we have 
yaried the idea in our tranflation. : : 


S AMD aseh Cepesio Avyvervetovlas anleg 
Quearis dvinow cvardldxery avSeorece 
cig Homer. 
But from the breezy deep the blefs’d inhale . 
The fragrant mprmurs of the weftern gale. 4 
| , Pope. 
"& Couxetus de Plantis, 1. v. v.50 By 
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Of which the reader may be pleafed to accept 
this imperfect tranflation ; bn | 


Between th’ Herculian Streights renown’d of o/d, . 
And a zew world, whofe earth is ting’d with gold, 
A beauteous IsLe emerges in the weft, | 
Happieft of ev’ry ifland, ftyl’d the def ! 

Heav’n gave it fofter fkies and milder air, 

And nature nurs’d it with a mother’s care : 

Nor ftorms nor tempefts, break its calm repofe ; 
But the whole year in equal tenour flows : 

While Zephyr gently fpreads his rofeate wings, . 

Or broods prolific o’er congenial fprings. 

No acrid moifture, no malignant rain, 

Falls from the flatt’ring fkies, and falls in vain; 
But foft’ring fhow’rs refreth the peafant’s toil, 

And air’s foft influence vivifies the foil, 

Here fullen winter abdicates the throne, 

And feeks Cimmerian realms, by birth his owns 
Perpetual fummer reigns perpetual king, 

Richer than autumn, lovelier than the {pring. 
“The trees are cloath’d with 'verdure all the year? 
At once they bud, they bloffom, and they bear, 
Nature furveys with joy the profp’rous plains ; 
She gives not much like man, and part detains ; 
The care of nature is unvarying care, — 
And the fame earth bears all things ev’ry year. 


Our author afterwards obferves (as a mark of di- 
vine favour on the one hand, and an incitement to 
human induftry on the other) that moft foreign ve- 
getables. may be naturalized in our happy ifland: 


Planta alibi left —~ 
Hic nullo tempore ceffant. 


J have already made fome apology for my feem- 


- ing partiality towards this author, whenever ie 
et treats 
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treats upon georgical fubjects; which he under- 
ftood in a more elegant, as well as more fcientifical’ 
manner, that any man fince the days of Virgil; and, 

by all accounts it-has been in my power to collect 
concerning him, I may fafely venture to infcribe to. 
his memory the beautiful verfes which Statius ad- 
dreffed to his friend Atedius ; (whichecan hardly be - 

exceeded, except by Cow/ey’s own verfes confecrated. _ 
to the memory of Mr. William eis :) 


Tu cujus :placido pofuére in pectore fedem: 
Blandus honos : Shak (tamen cum pondere) 
virtus 5 
Cui nec pigra quies, nec iniqua potentia, nec {pes 
Improba, fed medius per honefta & dulcia limes. 
Incorrupte fidem ! ‘nullos experte tumultus ; 
Et fecrete palam qui digeris ordine vitam ! 
Idem auri facilis contemptor, & optimus idem 
Condere divitias, opibufque immittere lucem !— 


But here a premature death cuts off a part, hich” 
one would wifh that Providence had made his por- 
tion } 


Hic longim florens animi morumque juventa, 
aA gequare fenes, & vincere perfta. 
Sylv. Le, 


It is hard to fay, whether Cowley, when he drew 
his picture .of England, had Homer’s defcription of 
the ifland of Ithaca in his eye or not: For he feems 
partly to have copied the account of the gardens of 
Alcinous in the feventh Odyffey; but certain itis, that 
our country-man’s verfes will fuffer no difgrace, tho” 
they are placed in the fame or next page with thofe 
of the Grecian poet. ‘The pafiage relating to Itha- 
ca will be found in the thirteenth Book of the 


Odyffey, 


4 
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Odyffey, when Minerva, having caft a mift over 
Ulyfjes’s eyes, defcribes to him his native country : 


Thou feeft an ifland, not to thofe unknown 
Whofe hills are brighten’d by the rifing fun, 
Nor thofe who, plac’d beneath his utmoft reign, 
Behold him finking in the weftern main.— 
_ Earth, not ungrateful to the peafant’s pain, 
Suffices fulnefs to the {welling grain : : 
The loaded trees their various fruits produce, 
And cluftring grapes afford the gen’rous juice ; 
Woods crown our mountains, and in ev’ry grove 
The bounding goats and frifking heifers rove ; » 
Soft rains and kindly dews refrefh the field, 
And rifing fprings eternal verdure yield °. 


Pope. 
I could 
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OAYTLE.N, 


What Pliny {aid of Italy may be applied with equal propriety 
to England ; ‘* Ergo in toto orbe, & quacunque cceli convexitas 
vergit, pulcherrima eft omnium regio, rebufque merito princi- 
patum obtinens, rectrix parenfque mundi altera ; viris, foeminis, 
ducibus, militibus, fervitiis, artium preftantia, ingeniorum cla- 
ritatibus, jam fitu ac falubritate cceli atque temperie, acceflu 
cunctarum gentium facili, litoribus portuofis, benigno ventorum 
afflatu. aquarum copia, nemorum falubritate, montium arti- 
culis, animalium innocentia, foli. fertilitate, pabuli. fertilitate.: 
Quicqnid eft quo carere vita non debeat, nufquam eft preftan- 
tius.” | | 


¢ Salve, magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, 
Magna virim ! ‘Tibi.res antique laudis & artis 
Ingredior, fanctos aufus recludere fontes.” 
Virc. Geore. If, 173. 
. ? Nor 


<- 
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- I could no-ways deny myfelf the pleafure of giv- 
ing Cowd/ey’s defcription of our beloved native coun- 
try ; but,‘as fome abatements ought to be made 
for the brilliant fallies of a poetical imagination, it 
may be worth while to remark in plain profe, That 
our country, in one particular refpect amongft 
others, is as happily circumftanced as any tract of 
land upon the face of the earth: For it is not fer- 
tile enough to make men indolent, nor barren to 
fuch a degree, as even to deny orateful, if not am- 
ple, returns to the induftrious cultivator. In a 
word, it enjoys the fortunate medium between fer- 
tility ‘and barrennefs, or (to {peak more properly) 
between eafy and difficult culture : Inclining rather 
to the fide of difficulty, and affording opportunity 
fufficient for indufiry and improvements: Which 
is juft the circumftance a perfon would with for, 
who truly underftands the good of his country.— 
Rich foils infufe eafe and indolence into the inha- 
bitants, and fometimes (in cafes of war and dan- 
ger) an undue fondnefs for the prefervation of 
life ; whereas a country, fomewhat difficult to be 
cultivated (and where menare obligedto procure with 
labour what the earth refufes them either by fponta- 
neous or even an eafy growth) fuch a country, I 


“fay, contributes, by way of compenfation, to ren- 


der its occupiers induftrious, fober, inured to hard- 
fhips, courageous, and fit for military fervice. 
And hence it has been remarked in the German ar- 


mies, that the Saxons (if you except fuch as live in 


the mine-diftricts of Saxony) the inhabitants of the 
pre of Magdeburg, and the Lower Palatinate, 
make 


Nor ought we to forget here a fimilar paflage in Euripides. 
Ovgccver ume yas pet ED KEXEOLLEVOVy 
W sla aye Bve> Sle yeiace oumilves 
He EaAa Sy Acie TE KOAALCH reePes 

Tas ye dsreace aude TI ngevOpere | 
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_ make not fo good foldiers as thofe who are taken 
from parts of the empire, where the culture of the 
earth is more difficult.—Of this we have a plain — 
proof in the laft century. When theprince of Phaltz- 
burg marched eighteen thoufand Lorrainers into Ger- 
many, for the affiftance of Ferdinand Il, thefe ele- 
gant troops, during their half-year’s campaign, per- 
formed nothing, but, having loft two thirds of their 
- numbers, without exchanging a blow, returned in- | 
_ glorioufly to their wonted indolence, eafe, and plen- 
ty, in the rich plains and vallies of Luneville and 
Nanci. 
- Indolence, without plenty, has been known to 
produce fuch effects as thofe laft defcribed. Thus 
the Spanifh land-forces are pufillanimous, improvi- 
dent, and inactive, having never been much accuf- 
- tomed, either to domeftic or hufbandry labour, 
whilft the natives of the felf-fame country, inured 
to the fatigues and dangers of a naval life, afcend, 
by degrees, to the true antient Ca/i/ian {pirit of ge- 
nerous thinking and heroifm. “ 
Having thus finifhed the greater part of my ob- 
 fervations, with regard tothe fubject of my firft Ef- 
fay, I fhall only take notice, that my fecond E flay 
(and whatever elfe I may happen to write, with re+ 
gard to hufbandry) is intended to.be merely of a 
practical nature, or deduced. from matters of expe- 
rience in myfelf or others, care having been taken 
to admit no hypothefis, or even conjecture, with- 
out being fpecified as /uch: No chymical obferva- 
tions, or mathematical reafonings ; and that from 
a perfuafion, that hufbandry receives few affiftan- 
ces, except from natural fagacity and matters of 
fact. Speculations and feeming conclufions,, not 
founded on experience and practice, may be com- 
pared to a prifm, which varies objects and colours, 
according to the guidance of the hand that holds it. 


For thefe reafons, I have made hufbandmen 
| (thas: - 
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(that is to fay, /uch of them as I have known to 
be men of experience, good obfervation, ftrong 
parts, and weaned from prejudice) my firft and al- 
_moft only critics through the courfe of this work : 
And have liftened to their remarks, not only with 
attention, but docility ; being fenfible that many a 
great genius, of this fort, lives concealed in a 
thatched dwelling : And, therefore, we may com-— 
pare fuch hufbandmen to fome of the oaks which 
grow on their farms; the bark is rough, thick, 
and knotty, but excellent found timber lies’ con- | 
cealed beneath it. — 

Tonly with that I could have received written af- 
fiftances from them ; for there is more plain, ftrong, 
unadorned fenfe, more native truth, genuine beau- 
ty, and folid matter of fact, in the writings of Ga- 
briel Plattes, de Paliffy, le fieur Giauque, and Peter 
Somer, » than in the well-turned periods of a French 
academician. — | 

I fhall next obferve, by way of caution to the 
reader, that we are too apt to give the name of mo- 
dern improvements to antient practices of hufban- 
dry, upon their being revived amongit us ; for ma- 
ny ufeful inventions “have been (in great part, at 
Jeaft) loft, or forgotten unaccountably, défidia re- 
rum, internecione memoria induéia ; and hence it will 
appear, to all perfons converfant in books of agri- 
culture, that neither we, nor our neighbours in 
foreign countries, have made fo many “difcoveries 
and itnprovements, for a century paft, as one is 
apt to imagine at firft fight. It is therefore the 
bufinefs of a candid writer to be juf/ to the pre- 
fent age, and not uwxjuft to preceding ages.—Tull 
has no right, or even pretenfion, of laying claim 
TNs to 


“h The firft of thefe had been a /Zop- say the fecond was 2 
potter, the third is a /ittle farmer, and the fourth a day-labourer. 
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to the drill-plough,* which had been ufed in feveral 
European countries, almoft half a century before he 
fet pen to paper.——~Nay,’ our ingenious country- 
man, Gabriel Plattes, feems to have had fome idea 
of an inftrument almoft of a fimilar nature, during 
the reigns of James, or Charles, tho’ his book was 
not publifhed till the times of the common-wealth. 
And, indeed, I believe all good: hufbandmen, in all 
ages, had a notion that wheat fhould be fown or fet 
’ at diftances, and thofe confiderable ones. The main 
perfection of fowing, {ays Pliny, is to difperfe the feeds 

~ equally. ° This notion he received from Xenophon. * 
—Nor owe we the fie/d-turnips to Tull, but the Flem- 
mgs: And that as long ago as in the middle of the 
laft century. —The nature of all forts of manures, 
was, at that time, perfectly well ago piton e = 
Old= 


® An account of the Spanif> fembrador was publifhed by the 
Earl of Sandwich, foon atter the reftoration. » See PLilofoph. 
Tranfa@. N°. 62. 

After all poffible refearches, I find it difficult to determine 
what nation claims the credit of inventing the dri//-slough. - It is 
certain, that Lord Sandwich is miftaken, in faying that Lucatello 
invented it; he only was.the firft Spanzard that learned to-ma- 
nage it from an 4ufirian engineer, about the year 1660. See 
Effay Il. Se&t. 30. How long, therefore, the Aufrians were in 
potleffion of this fecret, before they imparted it to the Spanjards, 
is acircumftance not eafy to be afcertained. ‘Thus much may: 
be depended upon, that Hart/id mentions a drill-plough, by. 
name, nine years before the Spaniards boafted of their fembra- 
dor : See Legacy, p. 10, 16513 Bhthe alfo knew it, and fays ex- 
prefsly, that it ploughed, fowed, and harrowed, at one and the: 
fame time. IJmprover improved, 1653. 

It is equally hard to afcertain, how long the Chine/e have been 
in poffeffion of a drill-plough, but, in all probability, for many 
ages. An exact model of one (where the contrivance is noways “ 

contemptible) was fent to the keeper of the feals in France by 
father a’Incarnville, and a print of 1t may be feen in the Culture 
des Terres, tom, II. p. 190. ; 
_ © Artis.eft equaliter fpargere, 1, xviil. c. 24. 

4 In Occonom. | 
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Folding fheep, and wheel- ploughs, were thorough- | 
ly known in England, during the reign of Henry 
VIII. Columella, and the Greek geoponic writers, 
faw the advantage of a compoft-dunghil, and that, in 
all probability, better than we do. 

_ Nay, in here and there an inftance, our induftry” 
has been inferior to that of our predeceffors : Or, 
at leaft, it may be obferved, Prifcorum aut cura fer- 
tilior aut indufiria felicior fuit. We plough lefs, and 
fow later than they did. > Marle (the moft lafting 
and cheap of all manures, which may be found in 
numberlefs parifhes throughout this kingdom) is 
known, and ufed much lefs, at prefent, than in the 
two preceding centuries. Ina word, few manures. 
of much confequence have been lately difcovered, 
except peat-afhes ; the fowing of which is confined 
within a circle of 20 miles diameter, though peat 
(of more or lefs valuable kinds) isto be foundin , 
moft counties of our three kingdoms. — | 

I fhall finifh my remarks under this article with 
one collateral inftance, which is, that not only the- 
idea, but actual introduction of pari/h work-houfes, 
(‘* for the more profitable employment of the half 
difabled poor, or fuch as are too young or old for 
works of agriculture’) was a fcheme, of which the 
honour is due to Thomas Firmin, a moft ufeful citi- - 
zen in thefe refpects.* But, before Firmin’s time, 
many other national improvements of the like kind, 
which have fince been fecretly purloined by modern: 
authors, may be feen, at large, in a fcarce curious 
pamphlet, publifhed in the year 1668, under e | 

We ) titie 


- b No people venture their wheat into the ground fo late as the 
Englifo. "The Spaniards, Italians, and all the inhabitants along 
the coafts of the Mediterranean, and in the ifles of the Mediteraneany 
fow it in September, and the beginning of Ofober. The Germans 
and Flemings, from the end of Auguf? to mid O&ober, and the 
French ofaally finith at the fame time. | 

© Some Propofals for the Employment of the Poor, by T. F. 4%. 
1681, p. 80, ee 
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titleof Enciranp’s Wants ; humbly offered to thé 
confideration of all good patriots in both Houfes of Par- 
liament ; ** Where the propofer offers to contribute 
his utmoft fervice, and to be ready, whenfoever he 
fhall be called by any committee appointed to de- 
bate or confider any of the faid propofals.” 

But to return from public economics, in general, 
to matters of agriculture. 

It is certain, we have fhewn more {kill than our 
anceftors, in the method of fowing grafs-feeds alone, 
and not intermingling them with fpring-corn:: ate 
alfo in the hand-hoeing of turnips ; which practice 
agrees perfectly well with the prefent opinion of 
loofening the earth, keeping plants clean, and giv- 
ing them room. ‘To thefe two improvements may 
be added the new treatife of introducing into the 
field all annual crops in rows, fuch as favoys, win- 
ter cabbages, German or cabbage turnips, &c. for 
the better fupport of cattle in winter: As alfo the 
art of horfe-hoeing ; the improvements made by fo- 
reigners upon Zu//’s inftruments of hufbandry ; the 
drill-rake of M. Vandusfel ; the method of tranf- 
planting lucerne ; and reftoring old pafturages with - 
out laying them down in corn ; 5 as difcovered and 
delivered to us by M. de Chateauvieux. 

_ Upon the whole, ‘‘ though it is certain that the 
antients and moderns have difcovered much, yet it 
is no-ways certain they have difcovered all.” 

But one of the principal objects, in our new me- 
thod of culture, is to recommend induftry, reat- 
nefs, and the extirpation of weeds, to all promo- 
ters of agriculture, in the ftrongeft terms ; ‘¢ for, 
the more > the hufbandman thinks ‘fit to imitate the 
practice of the gardener, in turning the foil and 
Keeping the earth free from weeds, the better tat 
N e 


© Tt were to be wifhed this atte was more univerfal: . 
4 Hartlo’s Legacy. 
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ed will his crops prove, and the more luxuriant: 
To his own private emolument in particular” (ac- 
cording to a remark of Sir R. Weffon) ** as well as 
_ the advantage of fociety in general.” 

Notwithftanding I look with pleafure upon geor- 
gicalwritings, compofed by fcholars bleffed with fine 
parts andlively i imaginations, yet, at the fame time, 
I take not the leaft offence at certain inaccuracies in 
ftyle and phyfical knowledge, when I perufe the huf- 
bandry-writings of downright yeomen and farmers; 
whilft, at the fame time, more faftidious critics may 
fpare themfelves the pains of giving vent-to their — 
remarks, merely becaufe thefe plain fenfible au- 
thors may never have heard who a critic is, nor 
would they regard him, if they heard hisremarks.— 
The EMMEIPIA & AYTOYIA * of Diofcorides are an 
irrefragable anfwer to.thefe holiday-obfervers.— 
Such a plain practical author, as Gabriel Plattes, 
pays his little contingent to the republic of know- 
ledge with a bit of unftamped real bullion, whilft 
the vain-glorious man of fcience throws down an 
. heap of glittering counters, which are gold to the. 
eye, but lead to the touch-ftone. 

As I have endeavoured to pay fo much attention 
to experienced hufbandmen, of courfe, I have fhewn 
no great attachment to thofeingenious writers whom 
foreigners juftly ftyle agriculteurs du cabinet. Varro, 
Cato, Virgil, Columella, and, perhaps, Palladius, were 
all perfect mafters of practical hufbandry; but forry 
Jam, toremark, that fo much cannot be faid of Phny 
the naturalitt (though he was very fenfible of the 
fault here complained of *) nor of the Greek geopo- 
mic authors. ‘Therefore, though Ihave cited them 
occafionally, where more obferving hufbandmern 
are filent, yet the reader is always defired to call in 

: the 
e Bipertnce & ocular ob/ervation. 


§ Philofophis potius quam dete {cripfifie poffunt videri. 
Plin. Nat. Hif, L. xvili, c. 4. 
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the affiftances of his own experience; in order to 
corroborate or invalidate many things they have 
afferted difperfedly through the courfe of theit writ« 
ings. 

Indeed, the collector of the geoponic pieces (by 
fome fuppofed to be Caffian) has made a very fenfi- 
ble apology upon this otcafion, and we ought, in 
juftice, to allow it full force: *¢ Moft relations of 
the fuperftitious and fabulous caft, fays he, are de- 
livered down to us from antiquity: And many of 
them deferve to be rejected as unworthy of belief ; 
on this account, I exhort my readers to pay no re- 
gard or attention to them ; fince, for my own part; 
1 only inferted them, for fear of being thought not 
to have read all that has been written upon the fub- 
geet. | 5 
_ The moderns, even inthefe moreenlightened ages; 
have their fuperftitions, prejudices, and ignoran- 
ces, in common with the antients. ‘The terrors 
of the hag and fbrew-moufe are not as yet to- 
tally eradicated from country minds in various na- 
tions. Our farmers ftill believe a change of fpecied 
in grain after fowing: And fome of them afferr, 
that a field of corn will always be blafted, if a dar- 
berry-tree grows ‘ in one of the hedges that furround 
it; nay, no longer ago than the year 1749, I faw 
three witches hanging on a gallows upon the banks 
of the torrent Sauna, ‘in the Aufirian dominions, 

N 2 for 

> Tava piv ctentas Trois deretorc. Eyo O& tne row sionuévwy comenny 
May, nyepat, xal Qevura al macs wiegasvn And OAws Paros Mporenes » 
govegy. Tare yae maery avira curiyeorla, te un dew TI Te orgce eps 


Wavew Tw Tors cegyeboss ebenrevay. 

‘ : Geopon. 1 i. Cs 14. 

¢ 'The fame notion prevails in France, Culture des Terres, toms 
I. p. 98. 

4 The Sanna, about 4 miles to the fouth-eaft of Cil/ey, falis 
into the Sawus, ariver well known to the generality of readers. 
On account of its violence, rapidity, and frequent inundations, #z 
is called, by the Germans, DIE SAW, or the wild fow, which ter- 

rifice 


x 
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for having raifed tempefts and hurricanes during the 
time of harveft (as the people alledged) infomuch 
that the crop was almoft totally ruined.—T he Swi/s, 
though a well-meaning religious nation, think hemp 
will never profper, except it be fown on Good-Fri- 
day. | | a 
‘In the next place it has been found, by long ex- 
perience, that fome addrefs and management mutt 
be ufed, before you can make a convert of any com- 
mon hufbandman, or wean him from his antient 
habitudes and prejudices. ‘Therefore lead him into 
all improvements gently. Bear a part of his charges 
in a new experiment, and take care that he begins 
in fmall. At firft he may think meanly of your abi- 
lities in country affairs, and, like the groom and 
farrier, conceive a notion, that it is impoffible for 
a gentleman to underftand fuch matters. Outward 
refpect preferved, he may, perhaps, laugh at you 
in private ; as the Roman peafants laughed at Ho- 
vace, glebas‘S faxa moventem, and the good people 
of Ithaca (if old De Serres may be believed) thought 
Ulyffes difcompofed in his intellects, when he fowed 
falt by way of manure.—Or, which is ftill ftronger, 
and, perhaps, may be the real truth lurking at bot- 
| tom, 
tifies the hufbandman, and ruins great part of his labours. When 
I had feen the ravages made by this torrent (at leaft, from Laz- 
bach to Agram, the capitals of Carniolaand Croatia) I was almoft 
induced to conclude, that the antient inhabitants had named this 


river Die Saw, in allufion to the defcription of the Ca/ydonian boar 
in the ftory of Meleager : 


Sus erat, infefte vindex, ultorque Diane. 

Nunc matura metit fleturi vota coloni, 

Et Cererem in fpicis intercipit ; area fruftra, 

Et froftra expectant promiflas horrea meffes. 

Sternuntur gravidi longo’cum palmite fetus, 

Baccague cum ramis femper frondentis olive. 

Sevit & in pecudes. 

Diffugiunt populi, nec fefe in mcenibus urbis 

Ede putant tutos, ; 
Ovip. Met. 1. viii. v. 272, &c." 
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tom, the hufbandman and the bailiff both know 
full well it is not for their intereft that a gentleman 
fhould be intelligent in matters of hufbandry. 
Gentle ufage, experience, and profit, will foon 
bring men into better difpofitions: But, be careful, 
they never difcover that you have a fovereign con- 
tempt for their notions and practice in agriculture: 
For this will fruftrate the effect of all your good 
leffons at once. Therefore, in the prefent cafe, 
nothing but time, kind perfuafions, and matter of 
fact, can bring about a change‘of opinions.--We 
~may obferve farther, that it is not unreafonable to, 
hope, and, at the fame time, natural enough to 
conclude, from the prefent and future neceflity of 
things, that agriculture will foon be better under- 
ftood by us, and make confiderable advances: Ef- 
pecially amongft that valuable fet of men, the coun- 
try gentry of moderate eftates ; who are the main fup- 
port of every kingdom, and formerly abounded 
more in this country, than in half Europe. In an- 
tient times, the fame eftates kept in the fame fami- 
ly for a great number of years ; but the misfortune, 
at prefent, is, that the tranfitions of property are 
over rapid, and too many family feats have changed 
their owners : : 


——Veteres jam migravire coloni. 


Of which the principal caufes feem to be thefe that 
follow: An ignorance in country gentlemen (even 
to affectation) concerning the nature and culture of 
their own lands, their only true and real fupport: ° 
A love for fhew and expence beyond their circum- 
ftances ; and a vain attempt to rival a fet of peo- 
| N.3 ple 


> Tt was Pliny’s opinion, that a man of fortune ought to be 
looked upon as unhappy, who had a country-feat, and no eftate 
‘round it: Villa Luculli agro caret. 
Nat. Hift Ae xviii. c. 6. 
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ple grownrich by manufactures and commerce, and 
opulent in treafures depofited in public refervoirs, 
where the payments are periodical and certain, 
without the deduction of land-tax, * poor’s rates, 
repairs, (9c. —Happy arethofe, whofe annualincome 
is not liable to be affected with inclemency of fea- 
fons, loffes, or frauds from tenants, or a circum- 
{tance equally mortifying, which is having fome- 
stimes no tenants at all! Almoft every thing can 
hurt the land- holder, * and only few things hurt the 
moneyed pofleffor, 

Hoy Ie 


© «© All taxes fall chiefly an the landed intereft.—For every 
new tax the confumer muft be raifed one quarter in the price of 
the things taxed. Itis plain the merchant, tradefman, or manu- 
faturer, neither can, nor will pay this: For, if he pays a quar- 
ter more for commodities than he did, he will fell them ata 
price proportionably raifed. The poor labourer and _handi- 
craft’s-man cannot: For he juft lives from hand to mouth alrea- 
dy, and all his food, cloathing, and utenfils, cofting a quarter: 
more than they did before, either his wages muft rife with the 
price of things, to make him live ; or elfe, not being able to main- 
tain himfelf and family by his labour, he cemes to the parifh, and 
then the land bears the burthen a heavier way. Ifthe labourer’s 
wages be raifed in proportion to the increafed rates of things, 
the farmer who pays a quarter more for wages, as well as all o- 
ther things, whilft he fells his corn and wool either at the fame 
rate, or lower, at the market (fince the tax laid upon it makes 
people lefs forward to buy) muft either have his rent abated, or 
elfe break and run away in his landlord’s debt: And fo the 
yearly value of the land is brought down. And who then-pays 
the tax at the year’s end, but the landlord?” Locke’s Confiderat. 
ox lorvering Intereft, p. 29. + elas 
<< When a eae is running to decay and ruin, the merchant 
and monied man, do what you can, will be fure to ftarve laft.” 
Ai Idem, vol. Il. p. 27. 


d «¢ Taxes however contrived, and out of whofe hand foever 
immediately taken, do, in a country where the great fund is 
land, for the moft part terminate upon land, What/oever the 
people is chiefly maintained by, that the government fupporis it- 
telfon. Nay, pethaps, it will be found, that thofe taxes which 
feem leaft to affect land, will, moft furely of all others, fall the 
rents.—And, tho’ the land-holder pays not this tax immediate- 
ly out of his own purfe, yet his purfe will find it by a mae 

. Were sh wan 
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It was partly with a view to promote the well- 
being of fuch country gentlemen as have been above 
defcribed, and another valuable clafs of people, 
called the yeomanry, that thefe kK flays were compo-- 
fed ; and here it is only to be wifhed, that men 
would come into the ftudy and improvements of 
hufbandry, merely from choice, and a principle of 
good fenfe and ceconomy, inftead of being com- 
pelled to do fo one time or other by the urgency of 
their affairs, fince, then, their attempts will be al- 
ways languid, and, perhaps, infufficient to remove 
the diftemper. It is too late to underftand agri- 
culture, when the land is gone, or going, upon 
which that art ought to beemployed. Nay, the 
knowledge of it, at fuch a time, will afford no- 
thing more than the poor confolation, which Face 
mentions in the alchemift, who, when the labora- 
tary was blown up, and all vifionary hopes evapora- 
ted, comforted himfelf and comrade with faying, 
“* That ibere was juft mercury enough left to cure the 
atch.” : 

At the fame time that we advife country gentle- 
men to ftudy agriculture, we defire them likewife, 
- not to confider it as an illiberal or fervile employ- 
1 9 ment, 


want of money, at the end of the year.— This is a fettled and 
lafting evil that will flick upon him beyond the prefent pay-~ 
ment.”’ Locke, ut fupra, vol, 1). fol. p. 27. 

*« Jn all countries, whofe fund is land, the public charge of 
the government will be laid upon land, and nothing elfe : There, 
at lait, it will terminate. The merchant, €c. do what you can, will 
not bear it; the labourer cannot ; and therefore the land-holder 
muft.—Lay the taxes how you will (and that even in Holland, fo 
famous for trade) the land every-where bears the greater fhare of 
the burthen.” | Ibid. p. 29. 

Whenever a nation declines from its antient profperity, the 
land-holdér feels the firft fymptoms of diforder, then the labourer, 
artift, and under-workman, and, laftly, the trader, the monied 
man, andthe merchant. In this confifts the difference; all fuf 
fer; Some a little fooner, and others a little later. ‘ee 

tte 
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ment, for that would be to contradict the opinion 
and practice of all great, wife, and polite perfons 
in’ antient ages; but one caution we beg leave to 
Jay down as indifpenfably requifite towards explain- 
ing our meaning and intention throughout thete Ef- 
{ays, which is, that above all things ¢#ey hurt not 
their fortunes by extenfive undertakings, or chime- 
rical projects, at firit fetting out. That not only 
{elf-opinion and private conjecture, but even rea- 
- fon, chemiftry, and natural philofophy fhould be- 
‘come the difciples of experience.-— And that all ex- 
periments ought to be verified firft im mall, as well as 
repeated often, before men proceed to make attempts 
at large. ey ele 
Agriculture would foon carry another afpeét in 
this kingdom, if every gentleman were a true rural 
ceconomift, according to the fenfe of the antient 
writers on hufbandry : That is, if he applied him- 
felf ferioufly to underftand the nature, as well as 
the different fpeéies of lands which he poffeffes, in 
order to prepare rightly his arable and pafture fields 
for the reception of fuch grain or grafs-feeds as he 
purpofes to cultivate, and, at the fame time, knows 
when and how to apply thofe manures that are pe- 
culiarly adapted to the wants and demands of the 
foil, In particular alfo, he ought to underftand 
the nature of his graffes and hay, in order to give 
each beaft that food which is moft nourifhing, as 
well as moft agreeable toits kind ; till, at length, 
he acquires a degree of experience and knowledge, 
which will prove, upon the whole, a fafe guide, and 
but rarely fallible. —From that moment he emanci- 
ates himfelf (almoft as far as lies in his power, in 
the prefent inftance) from falfe maxims, prejudice, 
the force of cuftom, and influences of other men in 
matters of hufbandry. 


Ie 


§ XENOPHONT,. Oeconoms. C. 12, fe&t. 3, 4. 
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- It is hardly poffible, but that a gentleman muft | 
lofe by hufbandry, except he underftands it: For, 
in cafe heis not fo happy as to be matter of the bu- 
finefs, he plays with fharpers, and fuffers according- 
ly.—But the affair of gentlemens being prime ma- 
nagers of their own eftates in hand, without placing 
much truft in bailiffs or fervants, fhall be confider- 
ed, more at large, in the introductory part of the 
next Essay. I will therefore, in this place, only 
mention one authority drawn from great anti- 
quity. 7 hp it 
Xenophon, in his Treatife of Occonomics (which I 
take to be one of the plaineft and moft fenfible per- 
formancesamoneft the writings of the antients (tells 
us it was a fixed rule, with one of the beft huf- | 
bandmen we have upon record, ~to be, as it were, 
the {fchool-mafter of his own bailiff. < Whee * 
you ftand in need of a good fubftitute and manager 
in hufbandry-affairs,”” fays Socrates to Ifchomachus, 
** do you, as in matters of architecture, &c. at- 
tempt to procure the moft fkilful perfon you can 
hear of in that way, or do you initruct fome one of 
your own people, to the beft of your judgment ?”” 
&* Good Socrates,” an{wered I/chomachus, ‘* I endeavour 
to teach them myfelf. For the man, to whom I thus 
entruft the management of my affairs, will know 
better, in my abfence, how to carry on every work 
to my liking, than one who already fuppofes him- 
{elf a mafter of all that I want to fee performed. 
And, as it appears to me, that I have experience 
fufficient to fet men to work, and conduct them 
through the progrefs of that work, I therefore 
conclude I am able to teach a perfon what I can do 
myfelf.” * | 
But the laft argument our author touches upon, 
is a very important one: ‘‘ It is impoffible,” fays 
he, ‘* but upon fome occafions we muft call in the 
affif- 


3 XENOPHONT. Oeconoms, c. 12. fed. 3, 4. 
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affiftances of others; but, upon the whole, it is in- 
difpenfably neceflary to underftand agriculture in 
our own perfons, for we can never inftruét a man 
to ufe the fame diligence for another, that he would 
for himfelf.”” 
However, it may not be amifs to remember, that, 
when any confiderable improvements are made by 
a farmer, we are often perfuaded to raife his rent 
too foon, and, like eaftern monarchs, tax his in- 
duftry, and punifh him for growing wealthy. This 
is unkind, as well as impolitic ufage : For, the more 
fuch an hufbandman gains, the more, generally 
fpeaking, he becomes vigilant, frugal, and induf- 
trious. In proportion as the farmer thrives, the 
Jand improves : And this is the meaning of the 
French proverb, Lant vaut ? homme, tant vaut la 
terre. Such a man, being once placed above the 
reach of want, has the means of hiring better fer- 
vants, and maintaining a larger ftock of cattle ;— 
making or purchafing manures ;—trying experi- 
ments, or devifing improvements. In proportion 
as he cultivates more land, he acquires more know- 
ledge, and gains greater profit: Till, at length, 
he begins to love hufbandry, and values himfelf on 
. a profeffion which increafes his little ftore, and gra- 
tifies his vanity into the bargain. Under fuch a cul- 
_tivator, you fee, in one place, wafte lands render- 
ed arable, or converted into artificial paftures ; this 
is a true conqueft: An acquifition and appropria- 
tion, which enriches his landlord and himfelf,- but 
injures no man! In another place he fertilizes a 
parched foil by floating it, or bringing little ftreams 
to run through it, feed, and cloath it with whole- 
fome verdure ; or elfe drains morafles, where abun- 
dance of the fame water is a nufance, and decorates — 
the foil with rich crops of ufeful vegetables, as flax, 
hops, cole, rape, &¢c. inftead of flags, mofs, rufhes, 
and brambles.—Such a tenant ought to be patro- 
7 nized, 
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nized, andnotdifcouraged. For everyeftate, brough: 
thus into heart (as the countryman exprefles it) may be 
_continued on the fame, or a like footing, eafily and 
cheaply, for a confiderable number of years. So 
that the rent of the eftate, when occupied by ano- 
ther, at this man’s death, may be increafed, in all 
probability, 10 per cent. | 

It is therefore of dangerous confequence to per- 
fuade great men, minifters, and ‘princes, that po- 
verty is advantageous to poor farmers, and that 
want and diftreffes animate their activity ; that ne- 
ceffity will make them docile and tractable, and 
that they may pafs through the ftage of life beit, 
when they are laden with the heavieft burthens ; 
whereas it is well known, that the poor hufband- 
man can fteer his courfe fuccefsfully enough withe 
out carrying fuch a weight of ballaft. 

Let us therefore charitably place this matter in 
another licht, and, if farmers, who literally fupport 
the heat of the day, are fo unhappy as not to fhare 
_ the efteem of the nobility and gentry, yet they 
have a claim, at leaft, to the favour of minifters, 
and the protection of princes ; for, though there 
may be fubjects of more con{picuous talents, yet 
two thirds of mankind will be found lefs ufeful to 
fociety. | , 

In the next place, it may appear, by various re- 
marks traced from the fountain’s head, and fup- 
ported by teftimonies and authorities, that the 
kingdoms of England, France, &&c. have made 
fewer husbandry improvements, for one hundred 
and fifty years paft, than one is apt to imagine at 
firft ficht. This hint has been fuggefted by us al- 
ready, and feveral opportunities fhall be taken ta _ 
enforce it occafionally. 


Ia 
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In a word, it is my private opinion, that agri- 
culture is, and ever will be, in an improvable ftate : ® 
And fure the importance of the fubject becomes 
underftandings that are by a thoufand degrees fu- 
perior to mine ; for men of the very firft rate ge- 
nius, in all ages, have written on hufbandry.— 

Varro, who flourifhed before Virgil, recounts, in. 
the Epiftle Dedicatory to his wife Fundania, fifty 
profe-writers upon that art (whofe works were then 
extant) and two poets, namely, Hefod and Mene- 
crates ; not to mention (continues he) the immenfe 
work of Mago the Carthaginian, written in the Pu- 
mic language, but tranflated into Greek by Caffus 
Dionyfius of Utica, and abridged afterwards in fix 
books, for the ufe of king Deiotarus. 

In behalf of my own Effays, I fhall not prefume 
to fay a fingle word. If they are good, they will 
work their own way fooner or later; if they are 
bad, nothing can defend them.  Befides, every a- 
pology, made by authors, is little more than arming 
an ill-natured critic to their difadvantage: ) 

I had two principal intentions in writing this and 

the following Effay. The frft was to exhort the 
- inhabitants of my native country to carry on and 
maintain that fuperiority in hufbandry, which they 
have hitherto poffeffed without a rival; and conti- 
nue to advance, in proportion as our bufy neigh- 
bours, the French, are emulous to overtake us: 
And the rather, as we muft all be fenfible, that in- 
duftry, in agriculture, will render all nations more 
happy, populous, wealthy, and virtuous. 

My /fecond intention was to try, if it were poffi- 
ble, to enrich the poor honeft induftrious hufband- 
man ; and that particularly in the culture of lucerne, | 
My attempts in this refpect (in regard to them) 

have 
> Multum adbuc reftat operis, multumque reflabit ; nec ulli nato 


poft mille facula pracluditur occafio aliquid adjiciendi. K 
A LIN, 
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have not hitherto anfwered the earneitnefs of my 
wifhes: For, after various and repeated trials, it is 
to be feared, from the very nature of the plant, 
that more induftry and expence are required, than 
fuch perfons are willing, or able to give. But, at 
the fame time, there is good reafon to hope, that 
future cultivators (with greater fkill, and with the 
fame kind-intentions) may happily hit upon fome 
expedient, which may effectuate, with cheapnefs 
and facility, what I have hitherto in vain fought 
for. 

I have ever looked upon the poor laborious huf- 
bandman, as a moft ufeful being in all focieties ; 
and happy would it be, if we could contribute to 
enrich him and the land-poffeffor at the fame time $ 
which muft always happen, if hufbandry be carried 
on in the manner it ought to be. Iam here fpeak- 
ing chiefly of the loweft clafs of hufbandmen, the 
little farmers, who rent 30 or 40/.a year. Sucha 
man works and fares harder, and is, in effect, poor- 
er than the day-labourer he employs. An huf- 
bandman, thus circumftanced, is, beyond difpute, 
a worthy object of our commiferation and affiftance. 
He is an ufeful, though invifible, wheel in the ma- 
chine of ftate. , 

Venerable Thomas a Kempis goes farther upon this 
article ; the poor hufbandman, {ays he, who lives honeft- 
ly, and cultivates his land induftrioufly, is better than a . 
proud philofopher, who neglects himfelf and fiudies the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. Or, as the paflage 
has been imitated by a modern hand: ) 


The men of fcience aim themfelves to fhow,. 
And know juit what imports them not to know ; 
- Whilft the poor peafant, that with daily care 
Improves his lands, and offers Heav’n his pray’r, 
_ With confcious boldnefs may produce his face 
Where proud philofophers fhall want a place. 
Modern 
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~ Modern writers in agriculture, far from poffeff- 

ing the genius of Virgi/, have neither his patience 

nor perfeverance ; for he, who had no equal in 

husbandry-writings (either as to matter or elegance 
of compofition) employed feven years in compofing 
and completing his Georgics, which, as fome have 

computed, was almoft the fame thing, as if he 
had fet afide a day for the finifhing of each line. 

*¢ Now, though the poets of the prefent age”, fays 

Dryden, ** were to take the fame pains, yet they 

can never expect the fame immortality.” Nay 

the very language they write in, will not admit 
fuch fort of perfection. He built with marble, and 

they are obliged to ufe a crumbling, perifhing kind, 
of ftone. But, without taking in fuch confidera- 

tions, what Paterculus fays of Homer, as an Epic- 

writer, may be applied to Virgil as a writer of 
Georgics: Nec ante illum, quem imitaretur, neque poft 

illum qui eum imitari poffit, inventus eft. 
~ Let the praife therefore of truly correct and fpi- 

rited writings, in matters of husbandry, remain in-. 
tirely in the pofleffion of Virgil without a rival. 

—True it is, that we moderns may copy his induf- 

try, but can hardly expect, that one glimpfe of 
his genius will {thine upon us. Statius has exprefied 
-our fentiments upon this occafion, both with refpect 

to poets and writers on agriculture; and has told 

us the moft that can be expected, which is only 

the little ambition of hoping to do well. His 

words are thefe in his epiftle to Marcellus : 


tenues ignavo pollice chordas 

Pulfo, Maroneique fedens in margine templi 
Sumo animum, & magni tumulis accanto magiftri. 
Syxv. lib. iv. 


Columella 
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Columella* and Cowley ° were poets likewife, and 
have written on agriculture, without being equal- 
led by any moderns, in point of judicioufnefs, exact- 
nefs, and precifion, For truth, in mafterly hands, 
will always betruth, whether it be delivered in verfe 
or profe ; with this recommendation added in the 
former inftance : 


Gratior eft pulcro veniens de corpore.——= 


Men of a caft and genius like the authors laft 
mentioned are generally fond of country-retire- 
ments’ and folitude, and thus gain frequent appor- 
tunities of obferving diligently the vegetable world. 
Thus Virgil in particular proceeds purely upon mat- 
ter of fact, if we except the a ea tg generation 
of bees in the fable o 5 A aot for in truth he 
had fund enough to work upon from his own ob- 
fervations and experience *; Whilft P/zy and others 
entertain us with little more than anecaates and 
hear-fays. 

Virgil was certainly a true mafter of Wht 
agriculture: For he cultivated his own eftate, 
till he was thirty years old. The firft bent of 
his genius led him to husbandry, and in all pro- 
bability the folitude and contemplation that ate 
tend fuch a life called bakes his poetical powers. 

And 


* Lib. x. de Hortis. 

> De Plantis. 

¢ It was currently believed by men. of the bet fenfe in Vir- 
‘gi?’s time, that bees were of equivocal generation. Ovid re- 
cords it in (what I had almoft called) the divine fpeech of een 
goras ; and again mentions the fact in his own perfon. 

Fafi. lib, ii. 
The paffage firft alluded to is as follows : 


Maétatos obrue tauros, 
(Cognita res ufu eft) de putri vifcere paftin 
Florigerz nafcuntur apes. —— Met. lib. xv. 364. 
¢ Hence Columella calls ae Vatem verissimuM, velut 
Oraculum. De Re Raft. lib. i. . 42 
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And here it muft be acknowledged, that his coun- 
trymen have ever. paid him due honours (and that 
with the moft accurate diftin@tion) not only as a 
poet, but as an hufbandman : For his Georgics to this 
very day are the ground-work of all Italian agri- 
culture, and his rules and precepts are followed 
(traditionally at leaft) by thofe who never read 
him, or heard of him. It is no-ways likely that he 
pitched on fo humble a fubjeét, with a view of 
difplaying his fuperior talents in poetry ; nor am I 
inclined to think, that he thought Hefiod fo formi- 
dable a writer, as to be ambitious of eclipfing 
him: It rather feems probable, that he writ the 
Georgics from a fincere defire to ferve his country, * at 
a time when inteftine wars had thrown a damp 
upon agriculture ; difficulties and difcouragements 
bringing about difufe, till (which is natural enough) 
the art itfelf fell into neglect and contempt. Nor 
is it improbable, but that Maecenas, who was a 
better politician than moft people imagine, encou- 
raged his poet in this undertaking. 
But, fetting afide the laft confideration as partly 
‘conjectural, the Jame caufes produced the fame effecis 
in our country. The civil wars, during the reign of 
Charles 1, brought agriculture firft into diftrefs, and 
‘then into difefteem: But, the moment the fury of 
bloodfhed ceafed, a fet of firft-rate writers ftarted 
up at once, not by compact, but (as it were) by 

natural inftinét, in behalf of expiring agriculture. 
Nor have thefe authors been equalled fince that pe- 
riod: Such, for inftance, were Hartlb, Plattes, 
Child, Beati, Blythe, &c. Cromwell {eized the lucky 
incident, and, as far as a certain penury of temper 
would allow him, was a Macenas too, for he beftow- 
ed a penfion on Hartlib, and was generous, | be- 
lieve, to fome other husbandry-writers. In fo do- 

ing he gained popularity like a man of rhe bs and, 
, al 


© Ionarofque vie mecum miferatus agreftes, Georg. 1. v. 41. 
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at the fame time, proved ferviceable to the nation’ 
at leaft in this particular. 

As the poets (agreeably to what has been before 
remarked) have exprefled themfelves fo fortunately 
on feveral points of hufbandry, I have extracted 
many paflages from fome of the moft antient among 
them, as Hefiod, Homer, Lucretius, Virgil, &c. but 
then they are paflages that relate intirely to agri- 
culture, and perhaps may be found to be more 
concife and elegant than if they had been delivered 
in profe. That they are as. ¢rue may be fafely af- 
ferted.—New tranflations alfo are frequently fub- 
ftituted by us in the place of old ones ; not from a 
vanity of writing verfes, but merely to make the 
_ fenfe of the original intelligible, where it was of 
an inftructive didactic nature. For fome of the — 
beft poetical tranflators may happen, with all theis 
knowledge of the fine arts, to be quite ignorant in 
matters of husbandry ; of which we have feen 
numberlefs inftances in the verfions of Virgil’s Geor- 
gics ; nor can we except here the tranflation made ’ 
by the Great Drypen Himfelf. And if the tranf- 
lator here {fpoken of had iubmitted his perform- 
ance to the examination of an Italian husbandman 
(had tbat been poffible) or even to the revifal of 
fome plain Englifo yeoman; inftead of referring 
himfelf to profefied wits and critics, the poetry 
- Of our Englifh Georgics might have been a mafter- 
piece of truth, as well as fine writing. 

"As to what is called the New Husspanory, | 
have in many inftances recommended it ftrenu- 
_ oufly, adding only here and there a few diffuafives 
upon fome particular occafions ; and tbat, for a 
_ plain reafon affigned by Varro, Ne, in ea re; fump- 

. gus frucium fiuperet. —On this laft account, I have 
been fearful of recommending it univerfally tor the 
culture of corn: Yet, at the. fame time, it is in- 
cumbent on me to acknowledge, that I would al-~ 

O ways 
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ways prefer drilled corn for feed ; as the plants will 
have enjoyed more fpace, air, and funfhine, and the 
erain will be larger, healthier, and ftronger. Bread 
particularly from drilled wheat will be better tafted 
than from wheat raifed by random-fowing : The 
crop alfo at the fame time being lefs infefted with 
- weeds—But, in the other parts of hufbandry, relat- 
ing to the food of cattle, 1 would recommend drii/- 
ing or tranf{planting, as occafion requires, in. the 
culture of lucerne particularly, fainfoin, turnips, 
burnet, carrots, trifolium fibrinum, fenugreek, 
(Roman) falfified cytifus, fweet melilot, and many. 
other wholefome, well-tafted plants mentioned in 
my PostTscripT. ? . 
Men, through the force of prejudice and cuf- 
tom, entertain unreafonable apprehenfions. of the 
difficulties, expences, and: minute attentions that 
belong to the New Hufvandry; but a few flight 
fhort trials will foon reconcile them to the practice 
of it: Machiavel’s obfervation being as true in 
husbandry, as in politics; namely, ** That things 
which /eem to be, and are not, are more feared afar 
off, than when they are near at band, or aéfually 
experienced.” | | 
Some perhaps may imagine, that we have intro- 
duced too many paflages from Scripture intothefe ef- 
ays; but the truth is, we were defirous to interfperfe 
ome few important hints of a ferious caft, and ren- 
der thefe difcourfes on husbandry (incidentally at 
-Jeaft, and fo far as lay in our power) THE Grorercs 
or THE Meinp, as Lord Bacon exprefies himfelf?. 
' St. Paul has a very remarkable expreffian upon 
this occafion: We are atu Gon’s Husgpanpry. 
1 Cor. ili. 9. Or, as the Supreme Being fays 
elfewhere, with peculiar emphafis, My vineyard, 
which is MINE, 78 before me. Cant. viii, 12.°J, 
the Lord, do keep it ; water it every moment; left 
| ; | | ity 


® De Auzment. Scient. lib. vii. c. 10. p. 198. folio, 
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ony burt it, I will keep it night and day. Isat. XXvil. 
2,3. And now, O inhabitants of Jerufalem, and 
men of Judea, judge, I pray you, between me and my 
vineyard ; what could bave been done more to my vine- 
yard, that I have not done in it ? Jeux. xxxii. 41. 


_ I will add farther, that the fine images drawn 
from agriculture in the facred Writings are innu- 
merable ; and the georgical hiftory of Boaz, Ruths 
Naomi, Orpab, 8c. is a finer and more beautiful 
rural picture than is to be found in the epifodes of 
Virgil. \t is, in a word, a perfect drama: Being, 


according to the rules of Aviffotle, “a natural re-. 


prefentation of interefting events, aed, and not 
Spoken *.” 

Again, it may fuffice to obferve, that the drif¢ 
and moral of thefe effays (and whatever elfe may 
be written by us upon the principles of the New 
Husbandry) is uniformly one : Namely, ‘* That 
God, in confequence of the fall of man, has made 
the chief fuccefs of agriculture to depend upon 
induftry.” 

‘¢ The indufiry of agriculture is made the vehicle 
in Scripture of conveying to the mind every other 
~ fort of diligence of a more important nature. 

It has been obferved, that the very word made 
vais of for ploughing, in the Hebrew text of the Old 
Teftament, fignifies, at the fame time, attention and 
labour*. And hence, in all probability, was taken 
. that remarkable expreffion in St. Luke: No man, 
having put his band to the plough, and looking back, is. 
fit for the kingdom of heaven. Chap. ix. 62. * 

This repeated induftry feems to be ingoleated 
by the prophet [aiab: The ploughman plougheth all 
day to fow , he openeth and breaketh the clods of bis 

ground. When be bath made oe the te abcd 
| 2 “te doth 


© Jn Poetic: 
4 See Flavel’s Hufbandry. Ipivitualized, 10th edit. p. 33: 
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doth be not caft abroad the fitches, and fcatter the cum- 
min, and caft in the principal wheat, and the appoint- — 
ed barley,.and the rye in their place? Chap. xxviii. 
24, 2 

It aa be remarked laftly, That all the ethic 
writers on husbandry, put together, have not given 
us fuch a picture of ixdufiry and plenty, as may be 
feen in three or four ftrokes only fketched out to 
us by the poor herdfman of Tekoah: Behold, the 
days come, faith the Lord, that the ploughman fhall 
OVERTAKE the Reaver, and the TrREADER of 
' Grapes HIM that sowETH SEED. The mountains 
flail drop fweet wine, and all the bills fhall melt. 
—-My people fhall build .the wafte-cities and inhabit 
them, and they fall plant vineyards, and drink the 
wine thereof; they foall alfo make gardens, and eat the 
fruit of them. AMOS ix. 13, 14.——~Every 
thing where the river (of induftry) cometh fhall 
thrive ; but the miry places thereof, and the marfhes 
thereof, feall never be healed, but be given to falt, 
(that is, fhall be deemed barren.) Ezex. xlvii. 

Aa | 8s 

The induftrious man’s fields may be compared 
to the fleece of Gideon ®. His lands are a paradife 
of neatnefs and plenty, refrefhed here and there 
with artificial canals ; whilft every thing that lies 
beyond the circle of his boundaries is confufed, 
parched, and barren. 

«¢ Under the firft law, in the prohibitions ¢ con- 
cerning food, the fupreme Legiflator rejected the 
fnail and the afs, Lev. xi. 30. ‘and there are 
not wanting writers who fuppofe this reftri€tion to 
be partly emblematical ; becaufe thefe animals are 
emblems of luggifhnefs and ftubbornnefs.—The 
neglected productions from the fields of the floth- 
fulvand unthrifty are like trees whofe fruit withereth, 
or like trees without fruit ; twice dead, plucked up by 

ihe 
» June. vi. 37, 38. 
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the roots. Jupe v.12.  Whilft, on the con- 
trary, under the hands of an induftrious cultivator, 
the wilderne/s and folitary place foall be glad for him, 
and the defart fhall rejoice and bloffom like the rofe. It 
foall bloffoim abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and 
Jinging. The glory of Lebanon fhall be given unto it, 
the excellency of Carmel azd Sharon. Isatan 
RXXV. I, 2.. 


Pater ipfe colendi . 

Haud facilem efie viam voluit, primufque > 
per artem 

Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda. 

Virc. Geora. 


Genuit Tellus eadem que nune 
alit ex fe; 
Preterea nitidas fruges, vinetaque leta 
Sponte fua primum mortalibus ipfa creavit. 
Ipfa dedit dulceis foetus & pabula leta, 
Quz nunc vix noftro grandefcunt aucta 
labore ; 
Conterimufque boves & vires agricolarum: 
Conficimus ferrum vix arvis fuppeditati ¢ 
Ufque adeo jpereunt foetus, augentque la- 
bores. 
_ Jamque caput quaffans grandis fufpirat 
arator 
Crebrius incaflum magnum cecidiffe labo- 
rem : 
Et cam tempora temporibus prefentia 
confert 
Preteritis, laudat fortunas fepe parentum. 
| Lucret. Lib. II. v. 1155. 
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Account of fome ExpzRIMENTS 


Tending to improve the 


CuLture of LUCERNE: 


| | BEING 

The firft Experiments of the’ find that have 
been hitherto made and puodlithed in Enc- 
LAND. 


. From whence it appears 


- That Lucerne is anArticle of GREAT Importance 
in FiusBanbRY. 


e ey : , 
OWS ETS XAEMOPGENTW. . 


Kip fae Paynes 
ANTHOL. 


O mihi 47s /enos multum vigilata per.annos. 
VE BEO A, STAT. 


1 FE (epthece a dé Tes Evjeuroueves rolg YIIO- 
. MNHMAY] reros, uy ryv ev Aolois. quav 
OUpoepsy cKxomEiv, BANAL THY Ev TOS WO Lors per 
Eprrespbacs ET iEN ELLY pé]oe yeep AES NC ox asbeices 
To ee mrEic-ae 0 aurowics yvorjec. eed 
Drioscorip. Lib. 1. 


TESTIMONIES 


EU: CE Rene 


Vircirivus de Medica. 


ERE fabis fatio, tunc te quoque medica putres 
Accipiunt fulci. 


Grore. I. v. 215. 


* Marcus Varro de Medica. 


De medica in primis obferves, ne in terram nimi- 
um aridam, aut variam, fed temperatam femen 
demittas. In jugerum unum, fi eft natura tempe- 
rata terra, fcribunt opus efle medica fef{quimodium. 
Id feritur ita ut femen;jactatur, quemadmodum 
{cilicet cum pabulum & frumentum feritur. 

De Re Ruff. Lib. i. c. 41, 


Il, 
| >» CoLuMELLA de Medica. 
Ex iis (pabulorum generibus) quz placent, exi- 
qnia eft herba medica ; quod cum /femel feritur decem 


annis durat: Quod per annum deinde reété quater, 
if in- 


. 


@ This account was written about zo years after the birth of 
'» Columella compofed his work in the reign of Claudius, about 
50 years after the birth of our Saviour, ) 
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interdum etiam fexzes demetitur ; Quod agrunr 
ftércorat : Quéd emaciatum animal ex ea pinguefs 
cit : Quod zgrotanti pecori remedium eft: Qudd 
jugerum ejus toto anno tribus equis abunde {yicit. 
Seritur ut deinceps precipiemus. 
Cum fic terram fubegeris, in morem Kone areas 
latas pedum dentim, longas quinquagentim facito, 
ut per femitas aqua miniftrari poffit ; aditufque 
utraque parte runcantibus pateat: Deinde vetus 
{tercus injicito, atque in menfe ultimo Aprilis ferito 
tantum, quantunr ut fingulr cyathi feminis locum 
occupent decem pedum longum & quinque latum: 
vod ubi-feceris, ligneis raftris (id enim multum 
confert) ftatimjacta feminaobruantur, nam celerrime 
fole aduruntur. Poft fationem ferro tangi locus 
non debet. Atque ut dixi ligneis raftris farriendus; 
et identidem runcandus, eft, ne alterius generis 
herbainvalidam medicam perimat. Tardius meffem 
primam ejus facere oportebit, cum jam feminum a- 
liquam partem ejecerit. Pofteaquam voles teneram, 
cum profiluerit, defleces licet, & jumentis prabeas, 
fed inter initia parcius, dum con{uefcant, ne novitas, 
pabuli noceat : Inflat enim, & multum creat fangui- 
nem ; cum fecueris autem, fxpius eam rigato. Pau- 
cos deinde poft dies, ut coeperit fruticare, omnes 
alterius generis herbas eruncato. Sic culta'sexres 

in anno demeti poterit, & permanebit ANNISDECEM, 
DeKe Rost. Libediac. aren 


7” . Hf. e 
¢ Piinius de Medica. p 
Medica externa etiam Grecie, ut a Medis ad- 
vecta per bella Perfarum qué Darius intulit: Sed 


vel in primis dicenda. Tanta-dos eyus eft, ut cunt 
uno 


© Pliny the elder writ about 70 years after the bieth of Cbrift. - 
¢ Thofe who are more curious to know from whence lus 
cerne firft came, may snp Zi spit de estate lib. wid 
c. 8. 4 


- 


Concerning LUCERNE.. 5 


uno fatu amplius quam xxx annis duret. Similis eft 
trifolio, caule foliifque geniculata: Quicquid in caule 
affurgit, folia contrahuntur.—Solum in quo feratur, 
elapidatum purgatumque fubigitur autumno: Mox 
aratum & occatum integitur crate iterum & terti- 
um, quinis diebus rnterpofitis, & fimo addito. 
Pofcit autem ficcum, fuccofumque, vel riguum. 
Ita preeparato, feritur menfe Majo, alias pruinis ob- 
noxia. Opus eft denfitate feminis omnia occupari, 
internafcentefque herbas excludi. Id preeftant in 
jugera modia xx; cavendum ne adurat, terraque 
protinus integi debet. Si fit humidum folum her- 
bofumque, vincitur & defcifcit in pratum.. Ideo 
protinus altitudine unciali herbis omnibus liberanda 
eft, manu potius quam farculo. Secatur incipiens 
florere, & quoties refloruit. Id fexies evenit per 
annos ; cum minimum, quater. In femen matu- 

refcere prohibenda eft, quia pabulum utilius eft 
- ufque ad trimatum. Verno feri debet, liberarique 
ceteris herbis: Ad trimatum, marris ad folum ra- 
di. Ita reliquze herbz intereunt, fine ipfius damno, 
propter altitudinem radicum. Si evicerint her- 
bx, remedium unicum eft aratio, fepius vertendo, 
donec omnes aliz radices intereant. Dari non ad 
fatietatem debet, ne deplere fanguinem neceffe fit : 
Et viridis, utilier. Arefcit furculofe, ac poftremo 
in pulverem inutilem extenuatur. De cytifo, cui 
& ipfi principatus datur in pabulis, affatim dixi- 
mus inter frutices. ° 

Hist. Naturat. Lib. xviii.c. 16, 


IV. 
¥ Droscoripes de Medica. 


Mrdixn Yorne piv dele Quopivn rerDiarw ri ev yoploxo~ 
mio" = wpocyurn dt sevopuarotipa yivelary xauvads ave- 


E10 
© «© Of this herb (medica) alone, and cytifus, Amphilochus 
compiled one whole book.” — Puiny, zbid. 


* Diofcorides flourifhed about the fame time with Pliny the elder. 
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£100 Tei Duran OmO1BSs ip obs: 70 omepas. wort Pune Duns 


To piytVG's eres poxpaprtvoy ws xEoarsov® owee Engavdiv, 
paigrnilccs nd wall meen Tos aglugois GAT. Xrwgav dt. 
xcllamrnosty aDere ro Wkews domeva. “Orn d TA Wom 
axel as ob xl nvorpoPor ails celpurs-ews. 


» Bla, B. xEQ. boc. 


<¢ Medica cum recenter prodiit, foliis & caule 


‘¢ trifolio ( pratenfi] fimilis eft, procedens vero folia - 


** contrahit, caules edens trifolii, & filiquas corni- 
«© culorum modo intortas, in quibus femen lentis 
‘© magnitudine dependet. Id ficcatum, jucundi 
“¢ faporis gratia conditaneo faliadmifcetur.—Herba 
¢* tota pro gramine utuntur qui pecora alunt.”. 
Ruellio Sueffionenfi Interpr. 1549, 


‘ie A 


PaLLaDivs, de agris medice parandis. 


Nunc ({cil. menfe Februarii) ager qui accepturus | 


eft medicam (de cujus natura cum erit ferenda dice- 
mus) iterandus eft, & purgatis lapidibus diligenter 
occandus, & circa Martias calendas, fubacto ficut 
in hortis folo, formandz funt arez, lata pedibus 
X. longz pedibus L, ita ut eis aqua miniftretur, 
& facile poffint ex utrinque runcari. ‘Tunc injecto 
autiquo ftercore in Aprilem menfem referventus" 
parate, 
De Re Ruf, lib. iii. tit. 6. 


Ipem, de medica ferenda, et difciplina ejus. 


_ Aprilimenfe, quas ante ficut diximus, preparatti, 
medica ferenda eft. Quz femel feritur decem annis 
permanet, ita ut quater vel fexies per annum poflit 
recidi. Agrum ftercorat, macra animalia reficit, 
curat egrota. Jugerum ejus toto anno III. equis 

abunde 


~~ 


é 


Concerning Lucirne. ate 


cabunde fufficit. Singuli cyathi feminis occupant 
-Jocum latum pedibus quinque, longum pedibus 
decem. Sed mox ligneis raftellis obruantur jacta 
‘femina, quia fole citius comburuntur. Poft fati- 
‘onem ferro locum tangi non licet, fed raftris ligneis 
frequenter herba mundatur, ne teneram medicam 
premat. Prima meffis ejus tardius fiet ut aliquan- 
tum femen excuttat : cztere vero mefles quam 
volueris cito peragantur, & jumentis prabeantur. 
Sed prius parcius exhibenda eft novitas pabuli, in- 
flat enim & multum fanguinem creat. Ubi fecue- 
ris, fepius riga. Poft paucos dies cum fruticare 
cceperit, omnes alias herbas runcato. Ita & /exies 
per annum metis & annis X, poterit manere con- 
tinuis. 


De Re Ruf. lib. v. Menf. April. tit. 1. 
VI. 


DipyMuvs, 


Laétantes boves cytifo aut medica nutriemus : fic 
enim connwtrite plus lactis habebunt. 
| Geopon. lib. xvii. c. $4 


Vil. 
DEMOCRITUS. 


Bobus zgrotis prodeft medica herba. 
Ibid, lib, eod. c. 14, 


VOI. 
Matrurotius de Medica. 


Hee quondam in univerfa Italia ferebatur ad pe- 
corum pabulum. & (ut Plinius tradit. lib, xvii. 
_ ¢. 16.) uno tantum fatu plus tricenis annis perdu- 

rat. BKadem, ut quidam referunt, abundat in 
Hifpania, ubi magna admodum cura colitur ad ju- 
mentorum & pecorum pabulum ; eamque alfalfam 
. vocant, 


a 
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vocant, nomine ab Arabicis corrupté mutuatd, 
Matthioli in Diofc. p. 330. fol. edit. 2. Lugd. 1562. 


IX. 
M. Acostino Gatto nella Seconda Giornata del? 
: herba Medica. % 


Voi non potevate chiedarmi cofta piu grata che 
il ragionar di quefta preciofa paftura: perchioche 
non folamente € fempre fana a eli armenti; ma, 
effendo pofta in terreno conveniente a lei rende 
fruto talmente, ché. .. (come dice anco Columella) 
un jugero Romano per J’ordinario debbe far le fpefe 
un anno a tre cavalli. Quetta fingular paftura fi 
fegera (fuor dal primo anno) cinque, fei, & anco fin 
fette volte ne gli altri feguenti, | 

Vinti Giornate dell’ Agricoltura, 4t0, 1550, Pp. 35. 


X, 


Castore Durante della Medica. 


-E-comminciata (la medica) a ritrovarfi in Italia 
1585°) dove fi femina per il beftiame. Ama 
luoghi humidi e netti, e feminafi d’Aprile & di 
Maggio. ‘Ingrafia pafcendola il beftiame : ma non 
e darla in troppa quantita, perchioche generando 
fangue foverocchio ftrangolo il beftiame. Ad in- 
graffare i cavalli non fi ritrouva cofa migliore della 
medica. ° : 

Herbario. Fog}. in Roma 1585, cum fig. lign. 

pulcherr. p. 279. | 


XT, 


4 In confirmation of this, Matthioli owns,’ in the year 1558, 
that he had never feen lucerne growing in Jta/y; and on that ac- 
count there is no print of it in his Commentaries on Diofcorides. 

© T have been affured in Jtaly, by curious botanifts well 
{killed in agriculture, that the lucerne or medica, then introdu- 
ced into hufbandry at Rome, was not that {pecies of medica 
whofe culture is here recommended, but the medica cochleata, a 
: 5 Suai * 


Concerning LUCERNE, | 
“er h ct a Yi Xt. 
Barnasy Gooce. 


Among all forts of fodder that is counted for 
the chiefeft and beft which the people of old time, 
and the Jtalians at prefent, call medica. No better 
food can be devifed for cattle, wherewith they will 
better feed or fooner rife. , | 

Whole Art of Fufbandry, 4to, black letter, 1578, p. 
37, a. 37,5. . ot cae ge 
XI. 


eS - Dopozns, | bp 

This is alfo an excellent fodder for oxen:and 

kine, and for the fame purpofe was.ufed to be 

fown by the antient Romans in old time. 
Herbal. lib. iv. p. 360, fol. 1600. 


*. KUT 
‘De Serres ‘on Lucerne. 


Pour engraiffer le cheval maigre, plufieurs moy- 
ens y a-il : mais de tous, les plus propres font ceux 
du -printemps, par le vert qu’ on fait manger aux 
chevauxs; & du vert, l’herbe de la Luzerne eft la 
mellieure : laquelle frefchement coupée donnée au 

_ cheval, l’engraifle dans douze ou quinze jours: le 
purgeant, & fuifant vuider, les trois ou quatre pre- 
| mers 


fuail lucerne, vulgarly called in our feed-fhops /zai’s. What 
confirms me in this opinion is Darante’s own print of it: Now 
Durante knew the archbifhop who introduced it, and was patro- 
nized by him. ; 352) | 

‘It is not to be doubted but that sAzs medica affords very 
agreeable food to graminivorous animals. I remember JT had 
‘about twenty, fine plants of it in a flower-garden, but-an horfe 
‘broke in and devoured them all-in afew minutes, tho’ they ftood 
in. different beds. Indeed, it was an horfe that had been leng 
accuftomed to the taite of the other lucerne. 
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miers jours ; fi bien, que par apres, il s’en rend dif- 
pott & gal. ae: WR 
Théatre a’ Agricult. fol. dedié a Henri lV. 1600. 
p. 985. 


XIV. 
SuRFLET and MarRKHAM, 


_. There is not any pulfe, or other feeding, which 
is more agreeable or more precious for feeding 
beafts than /nail-clover, [lucerne :] So that it may 
feem to {pring out of the earth... as a more efpe- 
cial favour from God, not only for nourifhing and 
fattening herds of cattle, but alfo to ferve as phyfic 
for beafts that-are fick. , | | 
Country Farm, 3d edit. fol. 1616. p. 564. 


XV. 


SAMUEL Harr Lis. 


There is at. Paris likewife another fort of fodder 
which they. call /¢ /ucern, which is not inferior, but 
rather preferred before fainfoin. Every day pro- 
duces fome new things concerning it, not only in 
other countries but in our own. 

Legacy, 1650, p. 4. 


Some account of lucerne, extracted from letters 
to Hartlib, about the year 1650, and fent to 
him from France. 

This plant requires a rich ground, fomewhat 
loofe and light... not over dry nor over moift, but 
in a middle {tate between both, yet fomewhat more 
inclining to moifture than the contrary. 

«© Lucerne naturally doth not love dung... But, 
«© where dung is made ufe of, it muft be well rot- 
“© ted, and ufed long before the fowing-time.. . 
** The firft fhoots of the feedling plants pla 

6¢ we. 


| Concerning Lucraue | tt. 


*< will endure the cold; and therefore the feeds | 
‘© muft be fown about the beginning or midi of. 
‘< April One bufhel of lucerne feed * is to be 
fown on that fpace of ground which would re- 
*¢ quire fix bufhels of wheat. It muftbe carefully 
weeded, efpecially in the beginning. It is 
“© good for all forts of cattle, and their young ; but - 
*¢ efpecially for horfes, which are purged thereby 
- * and grow fat in eight or ten days time. ——-The 
“< hay muft be houfed ;—it is much more feeding 
*© than any other hay. a 
«¢ Lucerne procures abundance of milk to cows, 
«s ———-You may fave the feed after the fecond. 
*© cutting, any year of its growth, except the fir 
*° only. The hay will keep good twoorthree 
years, and one acre is fufficient to keep three’ 
horfes all the year Jong. “The hay-is too rich 
«s and nourifhing to be given to cattle, except in 
_ «© winter. My friend, in France, has reafon 
to think that lucerne will profper admirably well 
in England.” 


a a 
Tay ta) 


a 
wn 


ww“ 
wr 


1640. 1650. 
XVI. 
BLyTHE. 


There is alfo Ja Jucerne, another French grafs, 
which is excellent fodder, and is rather preferred 
before St..Foin, being now of great credit amongft 
them {the French.} I can fay little concerning it, 
only to provoke the ingenious both unto the fearch, 
experimenting, and communicating to public view, 
not one man being fufficient for the experimenting 
all difcoveries that may be made here and elfewhere. 

/ HEROIC, lam | 

¢ This, in the manner of fowing broad-caft way, agrees. in 
the main with all the antient French accounts that | have feen, 
and amounts to an allowance of about 4olbs. of feed to an acre. 


4 This calculation of antient and modern authors will be ex-~ 
amined in the fucceeding eflay, 


2:  TESTELMONDBES 


I am confident every age, nay, every, day, will 
bring forth fomething or other worthy. of our em- 
bracements. : 
Englifh Lmprover inprove 3d edit. 4t0. piv 3s ! 

p- 188. 


| ul 
WootripcE of Lucerne... 

Lucerne is commended for an excellent fodder. 
...It is good for all kind of cattle, but agreeth beft 
with horfes, It feedeth much more than common 
hay ;, fo that lean beafts are fuddenly fat with it 5 
dhdemiers dauncancior lean en beafts.— 
By eating this grafs in ipring, horfes ate purged. 


and made fat in ten days time. ~ 
Syfem of Agriculture, fol. 1668; p. 28. 


XVIiL- 
M. Du Hame.. . 


La Lucerne merite d’etre cultivée avéc foin, non 
feulement 4 caufe de ]a grande quantité des foura- 
ges que cette plante fournit, mais encore parce que 
fanfoyn eft d’une qualité fuperieure 4 tout autre. 
C’eft une fuite inféparable dela nouvelle culture, de 
donner des productions plus parfaites; les plantes 
croifient dans une air qui circule autour d’elles avec. 
liberte, cette circulation les miaintient pures & 
faines, exemptes de toute attainte de moiffiffure ; 
car ces plantes frappées de rayons du foleil, le grand 
mobile. de toute vegetation, parviennent dans 
toutes leurs parties a une grande perfection, foit 
dans leur fubftance, foit dans leur faveur: les bef- 
tiaux mangent ce fourage avec avidité, & un font 
mieux nourris que de tout autre. — 

 Experienses far la nouvelle Culture, tom. iv. p, 520. - 


js alae Nal On 


Concerning Livctrnei. *- 13 


On voit quel avantage il y a pour ceux qui ont 
des terres propres a produire de Ja lucerne, de 
pouvoir faire dans une méme année trois & méme 
juiqu’ a fix recoltas, d’un foyn excellent qui con- 
vient a toute forte d’efpece de bétail, chévaux; 
boeufs, vaches, moutons, qui tous le mangent en 


verd en fec. Je puis affurer d’aprés mes pro= 


pres experiences, que ‘ce fourage encore ‘verd na 
coupe avant) la fleur, a rétabli de jeunes chevau 
qui maigriffoient; fans qu’+on peut en feavoir a" 


caute 5. & que les vaches, quien font nourries, don= 


nent quantité d’ excellent lait: le feal défaut dé ce 


fourage, lorfqu’:i] eft fec, eft d’€tre trop nouriffant, * 
& trop appe tiffant pour le bétail, qui ’en! goufle au’ 


point d’ étouffer.. Jefcais que trois de"mes corref-- 
pondants font parvenus a fupprimet Mavoine 4 leurs 
chevaux, en leur donnant de: la lucerne whachée 
en place de la ration d’avoine. Il y a cependant 
des chevaux qui he peuvent s’accoutumer a cetté 
nourriture. 


“Le Méme,Elemens a Agricult. tom. i. 133, 1346 
ti oy Ban: 
M. BertRranp. * 


Je ne doubte pas, que fi notre ceconomie ruralé 


étoit plus fagement adminiftrée, nous ne puffions 2 


notre grand profit augmenter confiderablement nos 
fourrages; en établiffant des /ucernes, &c. & en un 
mot diverfes fortes de prés artificiels, qui, bien 
menagés, donneroient 4 nos betes d’attelages une 
nourriture fucculente, qui leur tiendroit “lieu d? 
avoine, que pluficurs leur epargnent a leur grand 
domage. | 
* Effai fur P Agriculture, 1760; p. 132. 
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Auteur ANONYME. 


Mais que dirons nous fi les ceconomes modernes | 
nous affeurent que d’un arpent de luzerne bien cul- 
tivée on peut nourrir quatre jufqu’ a cinque bouefs? 

Nous changerons avec plaifer de proportion. 
Tout fois ce cera bien (en Suiffe) le non plus ultra. 
Ce qu’ il y a de certain, ce qu’ on peut couper dans — 
notre pais cette utile & grandde certain herbe de 
fourage regulierement quatre a cinque fois &en Ita- 
lie, fix ou fept fois par an, fuivant le temoignage d’. 
Agoitino Gallo, quiaecrit an. 1550; ‘ & Columelle: 
dit, qu’ un arpent de l’herbe medica peut nourrir, 
trois chevaux. *® Que la culture de cette plante eft 
recommendable ! 


Differtation fur P Agriculture a Zurich, 1761. 


ESXi 


f A new edition of this work (which was intitled Le Vinte 
Giornate d’ Agricultnra) was publithed at Bergamo, in quarto, 1757. 

& This aflertion is examined at large in the eleventh /-fion of 
the prefent Essay.- | 


EXPERIMENTS 
ON 


TRANSPLANTED LUCERNE. 


Ipfa novas artes varia experientia rerum, 
Bi labor oftendit miferis, ufuifque magifter 
Tradidit agricolis. 
CotuMELL. de Cultu Hortor. v. 338. 


PYHIS Plant, fuperior to every other fort of 
vegetable food (either green or made into 
hay) that has hitherto been made ufe of for the fup- 
port of cattle, has been the known object of culti- 
vation ever fince Darius firft difcovered it in Media, 
during his Perfian expedition. By this means it 
pafied afterwards into Greece, and thence to Italy, 
before the times of Cato and Virgil. Since which 
Jatter period, the curious in hufbandry have propa- 
gated it more or lefs in various parts of the globe, 
almoft from one pole to the other. But, notwith- — 
ftanding the experience of fenfible men, and the 
curiofity of ingenious ones, through fo many ages, 
yet the method of cultivating it, by tran/plantatian, 
was not difcovered till very lately: And, upon this | 
difcovery, the following effay is grounded. 
' And, if in writing this, or the former Essay, | 
could be fo happy as to contribute towards the ex- 
| P viching 


16. EXPERIMENTS 


‘riching of only one poor, boneft, laborious bufbandman, 
Ifhould think myfelf over-repaid. for, all. my.trou- 
ble. “But, be that as-it may, thus much “is cer= 
tain, that the author was obliged to anfwer fo many 
inquiries, by way, of letter, concerning the new 
method of cultivating lucerney that he thought it 
beft to impart-to the public the little he knew on 
the fubject, once for all; fmce every anfwer to the 
queries propofed (fuppofing fuch anfwer to be drawn 
up in a fatisfactory manner) could be little lefst han 
an abridgment of the prefent treatife. It is beneath 
no good fubjeét, fays Cicero, to beftow a few lei- 
fure hours for the fake of enriching or adding to 
the comforts. of-his-fellow-creatures: “Ut, ff occt-" 
38 profuimus eliquid civibus nofiris, profimus etiam, 
fi pofumus, otioli,’. And hence a wife king’ re- 
ait in the Tr wack of Gulliver, that the man who 
can produce fix {tems of grafs,,or as many ears of 
corn, inftead of five, may be looked upon as na 
unufeful member of the community to which he 
belongs. ca ms 
Virgil feems proud i in having. Been the arth who 
introduced georgical poetry into Italy. Lucullus’ 
exprefied fatisfaction in being the perfon who natu-; 
ralized the cherry-trees of Pontus in the Roman foil 5 
nor is the author of this little, imperfect eflay dife, 
pleafed in the attempt he has made to extend the 
new culture of lucerne from the banks of the Rhéne 
to the borders of the Thames. But great thanks) 
care due to Bellingham Boyle, E:(q; who has brought 
lucerne to fourith happily in our fifter Kingdom of, 
Ireland. | 
J take 


? 


f Tufe. Que. 


a —- Sanctos aufus recludere’ fontes, LF ravi 
Afcreumque cano Romana per oppicia carmen. 


bk II. v. 1759 


on tranfplauted Lycerye, Essay Il. - 17 


I take ic for granted, that moft readers know 
that. mankind has attempted: to raife lucerne :by. 
toree. different ways. The fir is by fowing the 
feeds promifcuoully, or dread-caft fafbion, witb or 
without corn, im fuch manner asclover is fown. — . 

And, if the hufbandmar thinks fit to adopt either — 
branch of this two-fold practice, there isno-difpute, 
(at leaft.in my opinion) which of the two appears: 
moft reafonable, and confequently ought fooneft ta. 
be preferred... 1 therefore pronounce.in favour of 
the /atier, as being the practice moft agreeable .ta 
the nature of a cold climate like ours, where the 
foil abounds with weeds and foul grafs. 20th 

The fecond method of fowing lucerne is drilling 
the feeds in rows, and keeping the plants clean by. 
hand-hoeings and horfe-hoeings. 

This practice we are far from difcountenancing,. 
but rather commend it highly ; ,efpecially, .if the 
‘cultivator be mafter of a rico foil, with proper 
depth. : | 
_ But, upon the whole, (fo far at leaft as ap- 
pears from our obfervations and experiments) we 
chufe to recommend to the public a. third mee. 
thod of cultivating lucerne; which is raifing the 
plants in a nurfery, and pruning and tranfplanting 
them according to rules which fhall hereafter be 


given. : | } 
. Lalready know from experience, that his opera- 
tion; at the firft commencement of it, is the moft 
troublefome and expenfive way of going to work ; 
but the crops will laft longer, and prove more ad- 
-vantageous tothe undertaker in the event. _ 
With refpect to the hiftory of this valuable plant, 
fince the time of Virgi/, we fhall obferve as follows : 
There is no doubt, but that its culture continued 
upon a flourifhing footing in Ivaly, till the irrupti- 
ons of the Goths and Vandals, and then is was de- 
| | 7 Poa {troyed,. 
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ftroyed, or, to {peak more properly, allowed to pe- 
tifh by the ft and ignorance of fuch favage 
invaders °.. But as Spain fuffered much lefs from 
the inundation of thefe barbarians than J¢aly did; 
and as the Moors were all lovers of plants, and to 
a certain degree herbalifts ; the culture of lucerne 
was faintly kept alive there, like a Veftal fire; and 
probably the fort we now have isa defcendant from 
Columella’s \ucerne, who removed it from J¢taly and 
naturalized it in Andalufia, where that excellent 
cultivator was the caufe of preferving the plant in 
queftion more or lefs genuine for many ages ; much 
in the fame manner as the purity of the Greek lan- 
_ guage was kept alive plus minus for feveral centu- 
ries by the colony at Marfeilles. From Spain this 
medica returned to Naples, and thence to Volterra 
and Scandiano, being held in much efteem every- 
where, but particularly near cities where land is 
fcarce and dear. One Hercules Cuccho, a noble- 
man, fond of hufbandry, firft raifed it with fuccefs 
in the Venetian ftate, on this its fecond appearance, 
about the year 1550° Not long afterwards the 
archbifhop of Montigh (who was alfo bifhop of Vi- . 
terbo) carried a parcel of the feeds to Kome ; fo that 
the culture of lucerne foon fpread with rapidity over 
good part of the ecclefiaftical ftate and all Lombar- 
dy.* In fome few years a count, Fadio, taught 
the French to raife lucerne round Paris : Infomuch 
that, in Hexry [Vth’s time, it was as common (at 
Jeaft in the fouthern parts of France) as broad-clo- 
ver is in our fields at prefent °. » 
About 


© Le Vinte Giornate dell’ Agricoltura di M. Agoftino Gallo 4°. 
in Venet. 1569. p. 35 
© Ibid. Giorrat. Li. 


4 Herbario di Caftore Durante. Fogl. in Roma 1585. 


5 290; ‘cm 
ue ¢ De Serres ; Theatre d’ Agriculture, dedie au Roi Henri FV, _ 
fol, 1660. | 
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About the year 1578, this plant found its way 
into Germany, * and was cultivated in one of the 
lovelieft parts of the whole empire, namely, the 
Lower Palatinate. At the fame time the fame of 
it reached England,» where all people admired it, 
and fome few had the courage to make effays to- 
wards cultivating it; but their attempts were lan- 
guid, and, as I conclude, unfuccefsful, notwith- 
{tanding they had the practice of the antients to 
guide them, in the books de Rebus Rujflicts. At 
length Hartlb attempted to excite the attention — 
of the public afrefh, in the year 1650. He did 
as much, circumftances confidered, as a. man of 
his great genius could do.. But as there was no. 
method of raifing it at that time generally known, 
but the common practice ufed in cultivating clover, 
it of courfe mifcarried in our climate. 

Thus much with relation to the hiftory of lu- 
cerne, and the progrefs of its cultivation. As to its 
nature and qualities, I fhall beg leave to tranfcribe 
a few lines from a MS. poem, where the author, 
_defcribing hay-making time in the province of 4n- 
dalufia, expreffes himfelf as follows: (And here I 
fhall only obferve that alfalfa is the old Spanifh 
name for lucerne. } 


Th’ impatient mower with an afpect blythe, 
Surveys the fainfoin ‘ - fields, and whets his {cythe. 
- Ynoifa, Agnes, Beatrix prepare 
To turn th’ alfal/a *-{warths with anxious care® : 
(No 


4 Conradus Heressacu de Re Rufica, 8°. Colon. 1573. [At 
that time the Germans called lucerne wel/chebolken. | 

> Barnaby Gooce’s whole Art of Hufbandry, 4°. Lond. 1578. 

© The beft fpecies of fainfoin, hitherto known, is in the 
province ¢f Spain we are now {peaking of. 

4 Alfalja from the old Arabian word alfalfafat) and ervaye, 
are the Spani/h names for ducerne. 

¢ No plant muft be turned fo often, nor with fo much care, 
if we propofe making it into hay, 


~ 
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_ (No more for Moorifh farabands they call, 

» Their caftanets hang idle.on the wall). > 

» Alfalfa, whofe luxuriant herbage feeds. idle 

, 'Phe-lab’ ring ox, mild fheep, and fiery fteeds3, 

~ Which ev’ry 5 fummer, ev'ry thirtieth morn, 
Ts Bx times re-produc'd, shai fix times foorn | 


ieee rightly niinotsaet is capable of (ips 
porting heat and drowth even near the equator, , 
and perhaps under it. It may alfo be railed fuc-, 
cefsfully in any climate where men and cattle can’ 
bear the rains and cold with tolerable eafe : That: 
is to fay, in all countries between: the fixtieth de-. _ 
grees, inclufively, of northern and fouthern latitude, . 
+-Indeed, there are fome few fmall fpots of, 
ground that may prove unfavourable to its growth, 
not only in every climate,:. but perhaps in every. 
diftrict or parifh : For inftance, where moraffes 
are found, or lands incommoded by ftagnating 


waters, weeping f{prings, c. as alfo lands that are 


tainted with metallic. or arfenical matter; but fuch 
inconveniences are only local and cafual, and the 
exceptions fhal] be {pecified in their proper place. » 
If you have variety of ground; make, a well-! 
conditioned deep foil your option (efpecially if you 
propofe to drill the Jucerne : And, if there is a far- 
ther alternative of choice, let that foil be rather in- 


 chned to moifture than over-dry ,; but wet lands 
(efpecially if water 5. in them) are always fa- 


— tal to lucerne. 


_ In raifing lucerne, our matter Virgil recommends 
a rich puirid foil preferably to all others : 


point quoque, medica, lk 
Accipiunt fulci. 


Georg. L2%, 215g 


Now 
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Now it is probable, that the puéris terra of Virgil, : 
-and the temperata of Varro, * which we are advifed to 
chufe upon this occafion, are what we call a rich 
loamy earth,» which contains a greater quantity of: 
vegetable food than any other common foil. Its: 
" properties are to expand and crumble into {mall bits. 


when dug or- ploughed, * and yielda pleafing fmell. . 
after rain : * poffeffing juft that degree of cohefion- 


between clay and fand, which is fitteft for the nou-: 
_ rifhment of vegetables : for it hinders not the late- 
ral fpreading or perpendicular penetration of roots,» 
and yet is not fo weak as to be unable to hold the 

roots | 


@ De Re Ruftica lib. i. c. 41. 

As it is my intention to give fome fhort account of the antient 
writers on hufbandry, wherever I have occafion to quote them, 
it may juft fuflice to obferve, that Varro died about 27 years 


after the birth of Chri, being the mott learned Roman of the: 


age he lived in. He publifhed his treatife of agriculture in the 


eightieth year of his age, and infcribed it to his wife Pundania. 


“© Si homo eff bulla (fays he) eo magis fenex. ' Annus enim odtogeffi- 
“© mus admonet me ut farcinas colligam, antequam proficifcar e vita.’ 

Virgil made Varro his chief matter in agriculture ; for, not con- 
tented to copy many of his precepts, he fometimes adopts his 
words and phrafes, and that particularly in the culture of vines. 
[P. Victor. Explic. in Varr. &c. p.-29. a.] | 

PatLapivus, under the article de medica ferenda, agrees with 
Virgil and Varro, in the choice of foil for raifing lucerne. This 
author (Palladius) writ about the ties of Aztoniaus Pius > Some 
what more than 160 years after Chri//, [De Re Rusr. lib. v. 
tit. 1.] : : 

> Much of the fame opinion were the old French writers on 
hufbandry, and De Serres, who dedicated his Theatr. a’ Agricul- 


ture to Henry IV, expreffes himfelf in the manner following: | 


“* Pour femer la luzerne l'on choifera quelque endroit de fa meilleure 

** terre, plus fabloneufe qu’ argilleufe, plus legere que pefante, plus 

“6 platte que pendante ... es endroits foleiles ... en beau folage S 

<< plein; toutesfois vuidant les eaux, ace qu elles my croupiffént.” En 
4 v 

fol. p. 271. ; 


i€ 


—Sin in fua poffe nezabit 
Tre loca, && ferobibus Juperabit terra repletis, | 
_ Spiffus ager. m0 Vira, Georg. Il. v. 234. 
~@ Ground of fucha temperament contains equal proportions | 
of clay and fand. ; . ane 
Marxuam’s Farewell to Hufbandry, 4to, 1031, p. 126. 


e 
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roots firm, and confequently fuftain and keep the 
plants upright. | . | 

The particles of this foil, when difturbed by 
turning, feem to recede from one another : And» 
the earth, when dug and expofed to the influence 
of the atmofphere, expands fo far, that, without 
you prefs it, it will more than fill the hole from 
whence it was taken. Which proves it to contain a 
putrefactive fermentation in its compofition ; and 
fo much the rather, as it is naturally impregnated 
with fat oleaginous matter: And that more from 
fome inherent inteftine fermentation and motion, 
than from confifting of fpongy. dilating particles. § 
It alfo (as we obferved before) fends forth a plea- 
fing fmell after foft mild fhowers; and the fame. 
may be remarked of it, when it is dug, or plough- 
ed, even in dry weather. And this indication of 
a good {foil was well known to the Greek writers on 
hufbandry. ® | 

Nor mutt we here forget Virgil’s defcription of 
well conditioned fruitful Jand : i 


Qua tenuem exbalat nebulam, fumofque volucres, 

Ei bibit bumorem, et cum vult ex fe ipfa remittit ; 
Queque fuo viridi femper fe gramine veftit, : 
Nec feabie &8 falfa ladit rubigine ferrum : 


ia 


£ See Dr. Home’s Principles of Agricult. and Vegeiat. Part I. 
Seét. 3. ie 
5 Awd 17g pty coPencems ray xarrio [yay] SoxsaCew. 

Geopon. Lib. ii. c. ro. 


_For the account of a good foil, as verified by practice, fee 
Reginald Scor’s perfed Plat-form of an Hop-garden, 4°. 1576, 
e. 2. This gentleman writ about 40 years after Fitz-Herbert, 
and is; in point of time, the fecond writer on Englif> hufbandry, 
at leaft, as far as my collection goes, in books of agriculture, 
_ He was a younger fon of Sir 7. Scot, in Kent; had received an 
univerfity education ; and was looked upon to be a goad fche- 


2 
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Da ferax cleo eft , illam experiere colendo 
Et facilem pecori, &S patientem vomeris unct. 
GzorG. il. V. 217. 


Which verfes being of a didactic nature, and, as 
it were, the very bafis of hufbandry, may be thus 
tranflated almoft verbatim : 

Soils which exhale thin clouds and mifty ftreams — 
-Warm, half-tranflucent; drinking moifture i In ;' 
Difcharging fuperfluity at will ; 

Cloath’d: with perpetual verdure, all their own ; 
And never found to mark the fhining fhare 

With {peckled morphew and corrofive {cars ;+—— 
Such foils abound with oil. Juft culture foon 
Will wake the genial virtues of a land 

Benign to cattle, patient of the plough. 


Therefore, where people have much land and 

ood choice of foil, we recommend the earth above 

S efcribed (or fomething as like it as may be found) 
for the culture of lucerne. 

And here it is hard to affign a reafon, why the 
plant, now under confideration, is called /ucerue,’ 
fince the canton of that name, in Switzerland, nei- 
ther was, nor is particularly famous for producing 
this vegetable : Nor did the weftern and northern 
nations of Kurope receive it thence, as appears from 
the account given of its revival and progrefs. 

Nay, M. d% Hamel afferts, that this plant fuc- 
ceeds not at all in Switzerland; though certainly it 
grows in various partswof the XIII Cantons extreme- 
ly well, and all M. de Chateauvieux’s fuccefsful expe- 
riments were made in the territory of Geneva, which 
may be looked upon, almoft, as a part of Switzer-' 
Jand, in an hufbandry-fenfe, as to air, climate, and 
vicinity, without entering into geographical nice- 
ties. 


= | M. 
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M. du Hamel.alfo is pleafed to fay, Que la lucerne 
vieut tres mal en Anglettre; though he muft have 
read what Zu// had then written concerning it. But, 
in this affertion, we flatter ourfelves he is miftaken, 
except he alludes to lucerne fown with {pring-corn, 
in the manner clover is fown. awe 

It may now be time to proceed to the experiment 
on tran{planted lucerne made in England ; and, if the 
prefient Effay (or whatever elfe 1 may publifh on 
the fubject) has any degree of ‘merit, it arifes from 
this, that every practical and didactic part (except. 
where references are made to other authors): is:the 
refult of my own experience ; and, wherever I:have. 
no experience, the deficiency will be acknow- 
ledged. i: : 

Whoever propofes to fow va lucerne-nurfery, or 
engages in any. larger undertaking of cultivating 
whole fields of fainfoin, trefoil, buck-wheat, fpur- 
| rey, fenugreek, f{weetmelilot; <%c. would be no- 
. ways ill-advifed, if he prepared a bit of ground, 
and fowed a fpoonful-of the feeds about a fortnight 
before he propofed to fow his larger quantity ; 
fince, from the good or bad fuccefs of this little at- 
tempt, he may be enabled to judge, whether the: 
feed{man has fupplied him with feeds fit for vege- 


tation.~—— Without fuch precaution, a whole year’ © 


may be loft; which is a mortifying circumftance 
in matters of hufbandry.- | 
In the end of March, 1757, a common day-la- 
bourer was ordered to fowa pound and a half of lu- 
cerne-feed, > and keep the ground clear from weeds. 
The 


b The feed was bought of Wil/ex and Sanders, near Durham- 
yard in the Strand, and proved uncommonly good. ‘Thefe per- 
‘fons have fupplied our friends and correfpondents ever fince. 

In hot countries, like Spain, Italy, &c. the hufbandman 
ufually fows lucerne, and covers the feeds with a traina (a prac- 
tice fuperior to our buth-harrowing) about an hour before fun- 


fet. Then the dews fail and moiften the ground, Ms waar 
eds 


- 
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“The feed was fown on one of the leaft promifing: 
pieces of land: in all the neighbourhood; but this 
was doneby exprefs order; for it was thought un« 
fair to make the experiment on.a better foil than 
the commoneft fort of grafs-fields. The fpot of 
earth, fet apart for the purpofes, both of nurfery 
and tranfplantation, was, in formertimes, a kitchen- 
garden: Buti the good foil, to the depth of 18 in- 
ches, had been removed for the fake of manuring’a 
_ corn-field... [To which we fhall yuft add, that the 
attempt was made in anvhilly country, where ‘the 
ftaple earthis naturally fhallow.]. What remained 
was a cold, yellow, clammy ftratum, which. the’ 
country-people jooked upon ‘as mere clay:;: but, its 
nature having fince ‘been better examined,; it ap- 
pears to be a mixture of imperfect clay, and. ‘im-> 
perfect marle.— No manureworth mentioning was 
ufed-upon it, asowill appear by the fequel. 
© To alideeming appearance, ditule, ornext to no-) 
thing, could be expected from: a piece of pround) 
of fuch an unpromifing caft. But, upon the whole,. 

the experiment proved fuccefsful and eafy. 
By the middle of Agu, the plants were, fome 
of them, 18 inches high sand: many of thembranch= 
ed out, fubdivided themfelves; and made! very ‘fine: 
fide-fhoots. Upon which it was’ refolved to:ven- 
ture upon the fecond part of the experiment, ac- 
cording to the accounts given by M. de Chateau- 
| Vieux, 


feeds are thrivelled and paren in the heat of the day, infomuch 
that they cannot expand themfelves but with difficulty. 
’  SeeLigpautT, Maifon Ruffique, 4°. 1617, L. ¥. p. §27- 


"I thought proper to infert this note, but apprehend it is of no 
great confequence in our climate. ‘Thus mueh, however, it 
feems to imply; namely, that ic is never right (even in oor, 
country) to fow lucerne during a great drowth, and efpecially 
when the winds are dry and harth, 
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vieux, * Therefore, taking the advantage of a moift 
feafon, inthe beginning of September (which feafon, 
by the way, did not laft long) we performed the 
- work in the following manner :—[But here let it 
be juft obferved, in paffing along, that the time 
of the year, pitched upon for tranfplanting, was, at 
leaft, three weeks too late for England, though, 
perhaps, highly proper for the territory of Geneva, 
or the fouthern parts of France. ‘This therefore is 
fer down as one 6f the mutatis mutandis, fo indif- - 
penfably neceffary in matters of agriculture, when 
the practice of one country is copied in ano-_ 
ther. | | 

Firft the roots were dug up carefully: Orders: 
being given before-hand not to attempt drawing 
them, even with the fmalleft degree of violence, 
till the earth. was intirely:loofened at top and ar 
bottom. In the next place, the long tap-roots were 
cut off, 8, 9, or 10 inches difcretionally below the 
crown of the plant: (The fciffars being generally 
‘applied juft beneath the forks of the root, if it be 
a branching root) about the place marked by the: 
-undermoft dotted lines in plate'V.—Thentheftalks 
were clipped about 5 inches above the crown of the 
plant: And the remaining plant, after thefe ampu- 
tations (which may appear, at firft fight, to be ve- 


ry 


aM, Lallin de Coateauvieux, chief fyndic of Geneva, a ~ 
gentleman of great worth and knowledge, and of a moft commu- 
nicative difpofition, hath amufed himfelf with the ftudy of agri- 
ulture many years, and advanced that art very much, not only 
y improvements, but feveral new inventions and difcoveries;s 
But, being called, of late, todifcharge his civil office in the repub- 
lic, has not' been able to oblige us with a continued feries of his 
ebfervations, pit 
One may call this gentleman a true citizen of the world,’ 
who, like another Metrophanes according to the infcription on 
an antient Roman marble) has done govud to all men, and harm te 
zone. He deferves a place amongft Virgil’s heroes of peace: 


Inventas—-qui vitam excolucre per artes. ~ 
. . ° ne 


~ ; & 
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ry bold ones) was thrown into a large vefiel of wa- - 


ter which ftood by for that purpofe, ih the fhade. 

Such refrefhment is no-ways unneceflary 5 fot this 
plant is very impatient of heat and funthine after 
it is taken up ; nay, to fuch a degree (at léaft the 


firft half-year of its growth) that one may almoft 


call it a fenfitive plant.—The famé day, making 
ufe of a dibble, or fetting ftick, and fil ling every 
hole with water before the roots were put in, we 


tranfplanted them in rows, 2 feet afunder, and each 


plant 6 inches apart in the rows; having firft madé 


little drills, or channels; and fprinkled or half filled © 
them with fea-fand and wood-afhes kept dry‘ (Two 
parts of the former to one- of the lattér 3) which ~ 
was done witha view of loofening the foil, atid giv- ” 
‘ing a little warmth to a piece of ground, which was 


naturally cold and clayey ; hor was any other ma- 


nure ufed. The drills were afterwards once clive 


ed, to take’off the drynefs and heat of the athes : 
The roots were placed firmly in the ground, ie 
two inches of the ftalks covered with mold. 

Yet here it- muft be freely acknowledged, that 
the hopes of pofieffing a large crop occafioried one 
miftake, which we chufe rather to mention than 
{upprefs, as many people may happen to entertain 
the fame falfe expectances. The mifake was, that 
we made our rows two feet afunder, which was 
over-narrow ; and placed the plants, in the lines; 
only fix inches apart, which brought them nearer 
together, than they ought to have ftood, " even 
though the ground was very poor. Nor did we 
forefee, that horfe-hoé ploughing is five times more 
efficacious, as well as cheaper than hand-hoeings. 

Therefore after frequent ¢xperiments, fince 
‘made, it appears beft to make the lines chree ‘feet 

| four 


g See the Vinti Gioruzate dell’ Agricolture di M. eneet 
GALLo,: px 35 


& This acre contained about ia Bae) roots, ’ 
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four inches diftant from each other: And, if the foil 
is good, it may not be amifs to allow each plant ¢ 
foot diftance one from another in the lines, for-thus 
the hand-hoers will work more commoedioufly, and 
a little hoe-plough maybe guided fafely up and 
down the intervals,. which will fave a, great deal of 
trouble. Nor will the future crops. be leffened by 
fuch thin tranfplanting, half fo much as may be 
imagined ; but, on the contrary, the plants, will 
_be.larger, more juicy, and» better tafted ; which 


circumftance may be extended in favour of the new: 


bufvandry in general, Space and, culture improve 


the herbage and feeds of plants. In proof whereof, 


¥ have been. affured, from.good authority,’ that all 
the corn, raifed by M. de. Chateauvieux, fells at. an 
advanced price ;, being larger, brighter, and heal- 
thier than common corn, and, confequently, mors: 
fit for fowing, or making bread. 

But, by way of.confirming the neceflity of allow- 


ing lucerne-roots a good fhare of f{pace, a friend of © 
the author’s filled an acre with plants, according 


to. the fr? directions; but, the foil proving extreme- 
ly good, and free from weeds,, it foon) appeared, 
that the -roots ftood too clofe. In confequence 
whereof, every other plant was. taken up the next 
autumn, and, a frefh acre of land being properly 
prepared to receive them, he.thus gained a new 
plantation of lucerne, at.a {mall.expence, with lit- 


tle trouble: And, what.is more remarkable, it is. 


thought the /econd acre bore a larger quantity of 
herbage than the ft would have done, if the plants 
had continued as they were, without. being thin- 
ned, to the amount of, one half. *°—Of courfe, there. 
is reafon to conclude, that this flight hint, which 


took its rife from mere accident, ought not. to, bes 


looked 


¢-} have lately been informed, that M. Eyma was once for= . 


ced, by the fame neceflity, to take up every other row in-the. 
year 1757. 3 oi 
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looked upon as quite unufeful, fince two. acres may. 


be raifed with almoft the fame CREO as a fingle 
atre, 

An. anonymous theorift, in. matters of hufban- 
dry, fays, ‘¢ that an acre of lucerne, planted in fin-. 
gle rows, each plant 6 inches afunder, will pro- 
duce 29,040 plants, which yielding a pound of hay 


- each, the hay off one acre will amountto 14 loads, 


of 1800 lbs. weight each.” ’ : 

.We acknowledge, that an acre, thus managed, 
will produce, very nearly, the number of plants a- 
bove fpecified; but, except the ground be of an un-, 
commonly good caft, how will the roots be enabled 
to expand and procure fufficient nourifhment?! For , 
it, is certain, that the weeds which naturally rife in a 
piece of cultured land, where the hoe- plough (by 
reafon the lucerne- plants ftand fo clofe) cannot be 
admitted, will defraud their neighbours; that is to 
fay; the lucerne:plants, of their needful. quantity 
of fuftenance : And, of courfe, hinder sheir roots | 
from expanding themfelves in order to BEOEnIG 
food. 

Befides, when two plants, one; for example, a 
weed, and one /ucerne, ftand fo clofe to each other, | 
the branches of the weed will ovet-fhade, and drip 
upon the branches .of the lucerne... Nor does any 
plant like the effluvia wafhed off from anothet 
plant. : 

As to the remark of the anonymous author, I 
am -more inclined to think, that, in a field of Ne: 
cerne, with narrow intervals, and plants ftanding 
at 6 inches diftance one from another in the rows, 
each plant. (one with the other) may, in all proba- 

Qo2 % bility, 

1 Ina deep foil; the roots of drilled lucerne, untran/planted, 
may ftand nearer than the roots of lucerne tran/planted ; as the 
former make not fuch large lateral fhoots, and procure fuftenance 


at a greater depth. ‘This I obferved, laft year, in a patch of lu- 
terne; raifed at Winchefler, in very rich ground. | 
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bility, afford only 3 ounces of hay each, inftead of 
a pound. — 

But the felf-fame ground will certainly produce” 
a greater burthen, if every other plant be removed - 
the fecond year, and placed at a diftance of one 
foot from each other in the rows, with intervals for 
horfe-hoeing, or digging, &e. of 3 feet 4 inches » 
breadth. i ek Oe , | 

What the fame author ents. afterwards comes 
nearer the truth: 

‘¢ Tf, by the introduction of fuch crops, land can 
be thus improved in its returns to. the hufband- 
man, it becomes a great national acquifition : For, 
if one acre of lucerne can. maintain 3 or 4. horfes a 
year, ° inftead of one horfe’s confuming ‘the ‘pro- 
duce of 3 acres in a year (Of common ora{s) as tn 
the ufual way, this is equivalent to increafing the 
quantity of land in this kingdom, 12 or 18 times.” 

({ fhould rather think 3 or 4 times :) ‘“¢ Which is a 
ereater national advantage, than the addition of a 
proportionably larger extent of country.” 

But to return to my firft experiment. 

In ten days, though a drowth fucceeded, fome 
tranfplanted plants made fhoots of three inches 
height, which vigorous growth gave better hopes 

than had been conceived at firtt. 

It was alfo fome encouragementtothe undertaker, 
that he found wéfd lucerne, ° within two mufquet- 


fhots 


> The author, here cited, has added a fourth horfe; Colu- 
‘mella and Palladius fay, only three. . Had they named but t2WU0, 
1 fhould have been better fatisfied. However, this traditional 
truth, or miftake, fhall be examined more at large in the Xith 
Secrron. If the account be true, the Roman hufbandman’s 
horfes muft not be fuppofed to equal our fine large cart-horfes 
in fize, or appetite. ‘They were rather what the prefent [za- 
lians call cavaluccii. Nor did the antient Romans perform the 
drudgery of hufbandry-work with horfes, but with oxen. 
¢ ‘This was the fpecies of lucerne called medica paluftris, or 
meadow-lucerne. St. Liger and other hufbandry-writers. fuppofe 
(errone- 
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fhots of the ‘place where the nurfery was formed. 
Thefe plants were certainly aborigines: For they 
grew in a part of the kingdom where the name of 
lucerne had rarely been heard of, except by gentle- 
men. Befides, no perfon curious in hufbandry 
would have ventured fowing the feeds in fuch an’ 
unpromifing piece of ground ; for the field, where 
the wild lucerne grew, was a fort of coarfe, unculti- 
vated morafs, and valued only at abouttwo fhillings 
and fix-pence an. acre. 

Yet ftill the approach of winter made many peo- 
fons doubtful concerning the fuccefs of this new 
’ plantation ; neverthelefs, it was fome fatisfaction to 
recollect, that there is lefs harfh, fevere cold in 
England (and that almoft by one third) than in the 
territory of Geneva, where the original experiment 
was made, and where the plant we are fpeaking of 
has been known to thrive fo extremely well. 

At length the winter paffed over, and, out of four 
thoufand roots, only thirty or forty perifhed, whe- 
ther by frofts, immoderate rains, or any other ac- 
cident, is hard to fay: But the labourer filled up 
all the vacant fpaces from the nurfery in about an 
hour, andin April, 1758, moft of the plants were 
nearly equal in fize and ftrength ; of a deep juicy 
verdure, with few or no difcoloured fickly leaves. 
By May the 8th, people counted fixty ftems from 
one particular root, and the ftalks and leaves of 
fome chofen plants weighed near half a pound at 
one cutting. Yet we learn, by experience, that 
lucerne muft only be confidered, as in a progreffive 
ftate, till the ¢h¢rd fammer after tran{planting, and . 
then M dg Hamel affures us, that one flourifhing 
plant will produce a pound of well dried hay; which 
is faying,.a great deal, and much more than I 

va Og ’ could 
(érroneoufly, as I imagine) that the red honey fuckle, perennial 
clover, in dry, fweet, upland pafturages, is a wild degenerated 
lucerne. , : ore 
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: could ever verify ; for, if a fingle plant produces 
“one pound of bay, it muft have ‘weighed four pounds, 
‘when it was greew. Yet I have received an account 
froman eminent phyfician in our own country (who 
planted 2 acres of lucerne by my directions) that 
many of his plants, in the fecond year, oor 
near half a pound of hay each plant. 

aS an acre of lucerne, thus managed, will con- 
tain more roots than one is apt to imagine at firft 
gues, how great muft the produce be “of four ot 
five cuttings every year, and thofe confeffedly the 
moftt nourifhing and palatable food that cattle can 
eat? ® For thus much is certain, -amoneft other 
; advantages, that, if a field be induftrioully hoed, 
ploughed in the intervals or fpaces, and hand: 
weeded in the rows, for the firft two or three years, 
it is almoft fure, that horfes, cows, or theep, will 
hardly find a fingle weed in alarge quantity of green 
food. 

We will now mention the ftate of our tranfplant- 
ed lucerne in its fecond year, namely, 17 eee “ 

An 


™ See, Gooce’s Four Books of Huftandry, 4°, 1578, Saxon 
letter, and imprinted for ¥ohx Wright, «This valuable writer, 
Barnaby Googe, Efq; tranflated the work here fpoken of, from 
the Latin of Conrad Herespacn, a German nobleman, who 
publifhed it at Colgn, in 1573. Googe alfo has tranflated fome-. 
- thing from Palingenivs, perhaps the Zodiacus Vite; but I never 
faw it, to the bet of my remembrance.—This gentleman (our 
fecond author of note in matters of hufbandry, writ forty years 
after Fitz-Herbert. He was of Albingham, or Alvingham, i in 
Lincoln nfoire, and grandfather to Barnaby Googe, Efq; who lived 
there in 1634, and after. The Epiftle to the book of Hufbandry 
is dated at King flon, chive. 1, 1677. Gervafe MarRKHamM 
reprinted this work in 1614, 4°, with in/ertions; intended chief- 
ly to adapt German hufbandry to the Exgli/f climate. [ Markham, 
by the way, appears to be the.firft Exgli/o writer who deferves | 
to be called a hackney-writer. All fabyects feem to have been 
alike eafy to him: Yet, as his thefts were innumerable, he has 
now and then fiolen fome very good things, and, in great meafurey 
Peas their memory: from | perifhing. ] 
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And here let it be remembered, that what cul- 
tivators call a proper time for cutting, is, when 
‘the plants are about 15 or 16 inches high, at an 
average, throughout the field: But this muft be 
underitood in a relative fenfe, for fome plants will 
be 2 er 3 feet high, and others may not be above 
10 inches, or 1 foot in height, according to the 
circumftances of health, fpace, Be iat &c. of the 
feveral roots. 

The cuttings of the year 1758 were as follow : 
“May 8th, Fune 7th, Fuly 12th, dugufe 2oth, and 
Oftober 1 ft 

Inthe year 1759, it was cut 5 times, and 6 times 
“in 1760; which made 16 cuttings in 3 years. - 
Nay, by ‘the 9th of 4ri/, in 1760, fome of the 
lucerne plants were near 17 inches high, at a time 
when no field in the neighbourhood had grafs of 4 
inches height, though you took 5 or 6 acres toge- 
ther. ‘The fame lucerne was cut twice, before any 
hay-making began in the country round it : If we 
except fomefew meadows lying nearmarket-towns. 

Flaving carried on my firft experiment thus far, 
upon almott as unpromifing a pieceof land as could 
be found, and being fenfible I had made fome mif- 
takes from want of experience (having as yet never 
feen any tran{planted lucerne in England) | gave di- 
rections for making a{mall plantation in Berk/bire, 
but flill took care to chufe a field that could hard- 
ly be called middling land. It was over-ruin with 
coarfe weeds, had been long out of tillage, and the 
earth, in.moft places, was hardly 4 inches above a 
bed of chalk ; which (let farmers fay what they 
pea of it in ae to fainfoin *) is no ways fa- 

vourable 


© The fxth cutting, if i it’be after the firft aweek i in Odober, is 
little more than nominal. 

4 We have obferved, elfewhere, that lucerne and. fainfoin 
require the fame foil and the fame culture ; no two plants he= 
_ ing more alike in every Sihaabe 
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vourable to the growth of lucerne: Efpecially if 
the latter be tranfplanted, For the clalk flakes, 
when thaws and rains come on ; and it either heaves 
the plants out of the ground, or expofes the fibres 
of the roots too much to thecold. Yet upon. this 
I ventured with my eyes open; for Pliny ° whofe 
authority I {cruple not to take, when I have no o- 
ther) had given me a caution concerning lucerne 
raifed upon chalky lands ; but what induced me to 
make the attempt was, that the goodnefs of the 
foil might not lead me to fay more concerning the 
fuccefs of an experiment, than other people may 
hope to find. More will be faid of this plantation 
in SEct..X. 

As I think it unfair to fupprefs any unfuccefsful 
circumftances in matters of hufbandry, I will here 
ingenuoufly confefs, that the moft material of my. 
firft miftakes were thefe.: —I followed my foreign - 
inftructions (which, at that time, were but few) 
with too much diffidence, and in too literal a man- 
ner.—I was not enabled, through want of experi- 
ence, to adapt the ‘hufbandry- practices of other na- 
tions to the Exgli/b climate.———I tranfplanted too 
late ; filled my rows too full ; and allowed not fuf- 
ficient {pace for the intervals. By following the 
French directions over- clofely, T cut the tap-roots 
too fhort in the beft plants ; and knew not (as it is 
a point unmentioned by any cultivator of lucerne) 
how to manage a root that was very {mall.—The 
means of avoiding and rectifying all which mif- 
takes and difficulties are, by the help of fubfe- 
quent experience, carefully pointed out to the cul- 
tivator in various parts of this Effay. — 

And here it may be worth confidering how to 
apply a field of lucerne, caiefully and induftrioufly 
cultivated, to the greateft advantage.—In fuch a 
cafe, let us pgtt ‘the plantation to confift of two 

acres, . 


vi Hifi. Natural, 
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-acres, and that four large horfes are to be fupplied 
with green fodder, from the end of April till Mi- 
chaelmas.. Now, in order to manage this affair with 
dexterity, count the number of rows or lines in 
the lucerne-field, and place in one of the headlands 
go land-marks, at equal diftances ; and thus, hav- 
- ing cut a proper portion, day by day, you will be 
ready to begin afrefh, after the laft cutting; ful- 
filling the remark of Virgil : 


Redit labor aétus in orbem :; 
Atque in fe fua per veftigia velvitur annus. 


~ When I fay you will be ready to begin afrefh, at the 
ead of 30 days, 1 muft defire to be underftood, with 
a{mall degree of latitude : For phyfical accidents 
are fo numerous and unavoidable in regard to the 
growth of plants (though lucerne is liable to fewer 
checks and mifcarriages, than moft other cultiva- 
ted field-vegetables) yet ftill the nature of the thing 
will not allow us to predict the time of each and 
every periodical cutting with much certainty ;— 
neverthelefs, thus much may be depended upon, 
even for fome years fucceffively, that, after the firit 
annual cutting, our directions, here given, will be 
attended with no inconvenience to the owner ; for 
there will rarely be more than three or four days 
difference between the times of the /econd, third, 
_ and fourth cuttings.—Nor will the want oflucerne- 
fodder, during fuch fhort intervals, be of the leaft 
ill confequence ; for, furely, that hufbandman muft 
be a very improvident manager who has not other 
grafs-fields by way of a momentary fupply. 

The times, therefore, of the /econd, third, and 
fourth annual cuttings, are tolerably certain ; but 
the firft cutting, according to the nature of the 
winter, may be accelerated, or retarded, a fortnight, 
three weeks, and, perhaps, a month. 


The 
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The time of theifth cutting, is alfo, in fome 
degree, variable and uncertain, as the folar heat 
decreafes, and the days grow fhorter. A fixth cut- 
ting, which is feldom of much confequence, chief-. 
ly depends on a fortunate feafon, in conjunction 
with the induftrious good management of the cul- 
tivator. 

From this fucceffion of frefh green food ap- 
pears one fingular advantage in raifing lucerne: 
And, in the next place, care muft be taken, that 
your plantation be always proportionable to. your 
number of cattle; or, in other words, let it be a 
rule to you to have rather over-much: lucerne, 
than too little. For then one cutting may be fet 
apart for hay, which may be given occafionally to 
favourite horfes and fick cattle. But, in cafe no 
hay is made, the owner of the ground, even then, 
by means.of the fupplies he derives from green lu- 
cerne, will be enabled to fpare a-large quantity of 
other grafs for hay-making ; and thus two acres of 
lucerne will give him the power of faving two or 
three tuns of hay more than he could have faved 
otherwife ; confequently lucerne, in efeé7, helps to 
keep cattle both in winter and fummer. 

By fuch fort of hufbandry, and provident ma- 
nagement, the ftock of hay for winter will be con- 
fiderably increafed, and the owner enabled, for the 
fpace of five months at leaft in the other parts of 
the year, to allow his horfes very nearly the fame 
quantities of green food each day ; all equally frefh, 
_wholefome, and well-tafted. Which fingle circum= 
ftance (if it related to horfes only) gives ‘Jucerne the 
preference over all other forts of green fodder hi- 
therto known ; and in procefs of time may be ap- 
plied (as has been experienced with much fuccefs) 
to the fatting of horned cattle, provided fuch cau- 
tions are ufed as fhall be fpecified hereafter, and 
which ought always to be remembered. ys ne 

what- 
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whatever increafes the number of cattle, augments 
the quantity of dung neceflary for carrying on the 
more fuccefsful cultivation of arable lands ; and 
‘whatever, by multiplying the number of cattle, 
affords more animal food to man, will of courfe 
‘contribute towards Jeffening the price of meat, 
which will affift fociety in general, and more parti- 
cularly the manufacturer and peafant.—For the 
grand fecret of well-managing a trading populous 
country is to fupply the inhabitants with flefh and 
corn upon eafy terms ; for then mankind will mul- 
tiply of courfe (fuppofing the government to be 
mild and equal ;) nor will other nations underfell 


us, in the commodities we export to foreign 
markets. . | 

Now lucerne, in matters of hufbandry, comes the 
neareft, of any article yet known, towards attaining 
the points here propofed ; forafmuch as one acre 
of land, thus cultivated, will fupport as many cat- 
tle in {pring, fummer, and a part of autumn, as four 
acres of common, natural, ° upland-grafs did be- 
fore. But this ufe of lucerne is {till greater, if land 
be fcarce ; or if the nation be populous, and the 
foil has been cultivated, to the extent of the old 
hufbandry : For then the introducing this plant is, 
in effect, the fame as creating new land, if the fu- 

perior 

b It is with fome unwillingnefs we ufe the diftinétion of xa- 
_ tural and artificial grafles (they being all equally natural, and 
the bounteous gift of God ;) but the common language of every 
hufbandman makes fuch diftinétion neceflary, and of courfe we 
ufe it, in order to render our meaning intelligible to the gene- 
- yality of readers. — Natural graffes, therefore, are fuch as orow 
wild, and cover the furface of the earth without the affiftance 
of culture, or are raifed and managed in fields in a compen- 
dious negligent»manner, which {carcely deferves the name of 
culture : but ‘artificial grafles \if grafés be a proper word on 
this occafion) like lucerne, fainfoin, fpurry, fweet melilot, €¥e. 
are to be introduced into the field with great care, and cultivated 
afterwards with equal diligence.—~ Many people have thought 
that a better diftin@tion might be made ufe of: As, for example, 
Ratural grafles and improved or cultured grafles, 
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perior produce of lucerne, both in quantity and qua- 
lity, be fairly confidered by us. 

Yet one thing muft be well underftood in the 
new practice of 1 raifing lucerne. Negligent huf- 
bandmen, and fuch as expect good crops without 
Jabour, expence, frequent plowings, weedings, Se. 
would act a wife part in not attempting to cultivate 
the plant here mentioned. Nor is it advifable for © 
gentlemen of fortune tocommit this part of hufban-__ 
dry to bailiffs and fervants : Who (be their maf- 
ter’sadvantage ever fo great) will not like the labour 
‘(tho’ they are well paid for it) of turning fields in- 
toa fort of gardens : And, befides all this, may 
conceive a prejudice againtt improvements, and 
take fome fmall delight to fee them mifcarry. So 
that all random, carelefs, and infincere methods of 
culture muft have nothing to do with raifing plants, 
which, tho’ hardy and long-lived after they attain a 
certain age, yet are furprizingly delicate and tender 
when they are young, or when firft tranfplanted ; 
and more efpecially if wild couch-grafs and other — 
weeds fhould fpring up amongft them. 

For thefe reafons, at firft fetting out, I muft ad- 
vife every good cultivator to be particularly induf- 
trious in the extirpation of weeds; and that he 
ever-burdens not the ftrength of the earth from a 
principle of avarice, but allows het the jutt refrefh-_ 
ments of manures, and give her at leaft fome 
_ breathing: fpace of eafe and repofe,; remembering 
always the remarkable words which Aretioufa is is re~ 
ported to have faid on a like occafion : 


Neve tibi fide violens ivafcere terre s— 
Cerra nibil meruit : patwirque invita rapine. 
Ovip. Met. lib. vi. 


Which. 
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Which puts me in mind of an expreffion to the 
fame purpofe in an ingenious writer: * ‘* No one 
<* knows (fays he) to this hour, how far our com- 


<* mon mother may make kind returns to her in- 


s¢ duftrious and not unreafonable children.” 
The antients were not only affiduous in deftroy- 
ing weeds, manuring the foil, and allowing it a 
competent degree of repofe, but were alfo at the 
fame time thoroughly fenfible of the great incon- 


-. veniencies which arofe from the mafter’s inexperience 


or abjence. Cato fays, ** That any eftate may be 


looked upon as unfortunately circumftanced, if the . 


mafter takes leffons in hufbandry from the. bai- 


liff.’? > Florentin obfer ves, that, ‘*if the bailiff learns - 


4 


any new practice in hufbandry, he fhould always. 
confult the matter, except the neceffity. be fo. 


prefling, that he has not time to receive inftructi- 
ons.” * And, again, an anonymous author in the 


fame collection obferves, “* That the perpetual ” 


prefence of the mafter greatly improves an eftate. 


¥ 


It is-he that makes every workman apply himfelf~ 


diligently in his refpective department. It*is he’. 


that takesnotice of every deficiency, and points out . 
the ; 


. 4 De marquis de Mireseav. 


-b The original paflage is more ftrongly worded : Agrum peffi- -' 
me mulBari cujus dominus non docet fed audit villicum. [This au- 


thor, A. P. Caio, the cenfor, flourifhed about 149’years before 


the birth of Chrif, and was one of the firlt Roman writers~who ~ 


writ well in Latin. He learnt Greek of Enxixs, and infcribes his 
book to his fon. He writes like a plain country-gentleman, whilf 
Varro has more of the air of a French academician. | 


Pliny lays a great’ ftrefs on the mafter’s prefence. Frans domi- 


ni plus prodeft quam occipitium. Nat. Hift. lib. xviti.c. 5. And 


Xenophon, {peaking of the:confufion which naturally arifes where 
a mafter is not intelligent in rural ceconomics, illuftrates his © 


meaning in the following manner: Ican compare fuch conduét, 


fays' he, to nothing more aptly, than if an hufbandman fhould © 


throw wheat, barley, peafe, (Jc. into a mixt heap, and, when 
he had ocgafion to ufe any one fort of them muft be obliged to 
pick them out grain by grain.” In Oeconom. — | | 

© In Geopon. de Villico, lib. ii. c. 44, 45. FLORENTIN 
lived under Macrinus, about the year 218. 
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the means whereby to fupply it: Commending. 
thofe that are ‘active and. dextrous, and reproving. 
thofe that are lazy ahd untoward, Thus directing, 
his eyes to a.fingle point of view, he combines all, 
the powers of his work-people in one wniverial act 
of diligence and induftry. ¢ ss 
' Two, 


4In '‘Geopon. de Villico, libs ti. ce. La ace iti) fag a 
As we have frequently cited this and other Geoponie writers, 
it-may be worth obfervine once for all, that fome-fuppofe the, 
colléction .of agricultures called Gzoponics, to Have been ex-- 
tracted from the originals by one Caffianus Baus: Others. 
imapine*the extracts.to have been marked in the refpective 
MSS, :by the hand. of Conflantine IV, or felected by his orders; 
and.then recommended to the public, under the patronage of, 49: 
illuftrious a name, by the Greeé editor. Cornaro, who tranflated _ 
this work into Latin, about’ 1528, 14 years before the Italian 
tranflations were publifhed, declares himfelf to be of the latter ~ 
Opinion, and fo do the two Jralian tranflators, Nicoli Vitelli 
and, Pietro Lauro. Nor are reafons wanting for encouraging fuch . 
a-Conjecture, fince, in a fort of epiftle dedicatory, prefixed to the 
original, by an anonymous author cotemporary with ConsTAn-_ 
tT INES it looks as if the emperor made the excerpia, and comman- 
ded. them to be publifhed : For the editor calls the Geoponics . 
Conftantine’s Commentaries, and obferves, that.this. prince, in. fe= 4 
veral refpe€ts, was fuperior to him, whom the world furnamed 
the'Great. | : ; 
Indeed, it muft be acknowledged, that Confantine IVs had 
uncommon merit ; for, having conquered the Saracens and Ara- 
éians, and performed great exploits by fea andJand, he not» 
only patronifed the; arts of peace,: but ftudied the practices, of ; 


them diligently, fixing his chief attention on the advancement of 


hufbandry. He alfo reftored philofophy and eloquence; and col 
leéted the decifions of the famous fynod held at Conftantinoples 
_ The extracts relating to agriculture, preferved by him, are fe- 
le&ted,. principally, from, Grees writers; neverthelefs, fome de- 
tached parts are tranflated from Latin authors: and much are 
we obliged to this. imperial care; for the Greek MSS. from. 


_ whence thefe extraéts were madé, aré now loft; as are many 0+ 


thers. which were written in Latin. 9 wun a “ed 
Of courfe, ‘the Geoponics ferve as the beft commentaries to=:- 
wards explaining feveral difturbed and corrupted paflages int 
fuch Latin writers, de Re Ruflica, as. now remain; and) thé . 
faid Roman authors, in their turn, where they copied or tranflated - 
‘ | from 
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- Two modern authors agree precifely with the 
antients in this particular ; and the remarks they 


have made upon the occafion may be feen and exa- 
mined at the bottom of the page.° 


To thefe obfervations may be added the common 


Englifo proverb, which is as follows : Lhe beft dung 


in the world,is the majfier’s foot.—Nor ought fucly’ 


fort of fayings to be looked upon as mean, trivial, 


and vulgar; for my Lord Bacon (if I miftake not)’ 


fomewhere fays, that country proverbs ‘* are good * 


$a 


fenfe ready cut and dried.” Nay the proverb here ' 


introduced, is as old as-the times of Plutarch, and 


&4 


even the elder Plizy, who both mention a common 
faying to the fame purpofe. ‘The Rabdins have alfo ’ 
a proverb in favour of induftry, which deferves' to ° 


bé repeated, ‘* When the tale of bricks is deubled,'* 


then comes Mofes.” - LW: 


‘What has been here faid may perhaps appear fuf- © 


ficient to convince any gentleman, that he can ne- 
ver hope for fuccefs in cultivating lucerne, except 
he be prefent. at the preparation of the ground, as 


alfo at the times of fowing and tranfplanting ; and’ 


fees every thing executed according to his own 
ideas and directions. Nor does the work end here. 
He mutt be. eye-witnefs of the fubfequent hand- 


hocings, 


from the Greek, are excellent expofitors of various puzzling and: « 


dark.pafiages in. the Gecponics : 
~———— Alterius fic 
Altera pofcit cpem res, 8. conjurat amice. 

e * Onne doit gueres attendre une.telle attention d’un fer- 
mier : -il faut que le mai're s’occupe lui-meme de cette, culture, 
fans. quoi point de fuccés.”, Du Hamet,. Cult. des Terres, toms 
Pn SAA 9) 24 ! ge Hey . 

«* Le maitre eft toujours-prét a quitter la compagne pour aller 
‘s’etablir.a la ville: En forte que dans Ja plupart de nos terres,. 
il ne reftent que des mains, & point de téte.” E/faz de My. 
BERTRAND, 2 Zurich, 1760, 8°. p. 123. 

Varro has exprefied this thought extremely well : Ozmes enin 


patres-familia, faice S aratro veliGis intra murum correpfimus, FT _ 


én eircis potius ac theatris, quam in Jegetibus ac winelis manus mo~ 
wemus. Warro ut citat. dColumell. 


a. SEX PERILMENTS 
hocings, weedings, and horfe-hoeings, the applica- 
tion of manures, and in fhort all that relates to di- 
ligent and accurate hufbandry. ! : 
_ Thedifference is amazingly great between ground 
that is well or ill cultivated: Half-manured, oral- 
moft totally abandoned to wild chance. *. Amonegft 
the Romans, the occupier of a field ill cultivated 
was liable to receive fome public cenfure from the 
magiftrate. ® And from the fame authority we are 
told in another place, that a tract of land whofe cul- 
ture is neglected, becomes more hurtful to fociety 
than a barren one. * . Nay, remiffnefs.in general, 
and neglect in the article of deftroying weeds, will 
be found to injure the land, as much as Ceres, the 
goddefs of fertility and plenty, is reported to have | 
hurt it, when, in her tranfports of anger again{t 
mankind, fhe withdrew. her kind maternal influ- 
ence from the earth ; which an antient poet has 
thus defcribed with his ufual elegance : Sih 

— Arvaque 

£-< God gave the earth in common to all men, but, fince h¢ 
gave it for their benefit, and the greateft conveniencies of life 
they were capable to draw from it, it cannot be fuppofed he - 
meant it fhould always remain common and uncultivated. He 
gave it to the ufe of the ivdu/frious and rational ; and /adour was 
to-be his title toit.” LocKeE on Government, p, 167. . 

<< Labour puts the difference of value upon every thing. —The 
property of labour overbalances the community of land.—Con- 
fider what is the difference between an inclofed well-cultivated 
acre, and an acre of the fame land lying in common without 
any hufbandry upon it, and you will find that the improvement 
of labour makes the far greater part of the value. I think it will 
be but a very modeft computation to fay, that, of the produés 
‘of the earth ufeful to the life of man, mioft of them are the 
‘effets of labour. Nay, if we will rightly eftimate things as 
they come to our ufe, and caft up the feveral expences about 
them, what in them is purely owing to zature, and what to /a-. 


bour, we fhall find that, in moft of them, ,&9, are wholly to be ~ 
put to the account of labour.” Tid. 170. 

s Agrum male colere cen/orium probrum judicabatur. Pin. 
Hift. Nat. Lib. xviil. c. 3. 

4 Nihil eft damnofius defertoagro Idem, ibid. c. 52. 


‘ 
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| SMrvaque julfit wit emu 8 
Fallere depofitum, vitiataque femina fecit. 
fertilitas terra latum vulgata per orbem 
Caffa jacet, primis fegetes moriuntur in herbis, 
Et modo fol nimius, nimius modo corripit imber, - 
Sideraque ventique nocent, avideque volucres | 
Semina jatia legunt : Lolium tribulique* fatigant — 
Triticeas meffes, P INEXPUGNABILE gramen. 
Ovip Met. Lib. 5. v. 479. 


She bade the Jands be faithlefs to their truft, 
And breath’d a curfe on ev’ry uleful grain: 
Earth’s boafted fruitfulnefs declin’d and fled: 
The corn expir’d in life’s firft milky bloom, 
Now fcorch’d by Phebus, now by Aufir 
drown’d ;— ’ | 
O’erturn’d with hurricanes, by birds devour’d, 
Or fmote with aftral influence; whilft uprofe 
The pirate-dock, that ’midft confufion thrives : 
The mifcreant-cockle fucking tainted juice, 
Sick 
4 We have taken the liberty to fubfitute the dock in room | 
of the ¢riéu/us, in our tranflation. Ma | 
I have often obferved, in Ira’y, this peftilent weed, fo deftruc- 
tive to the hufbandman’s crops, and fo much complained of by 


Virgil and others. There are two kinds of it, the land and 
the water-tribolo ; but care muft be taken not to confound the 


— pribolo terrefire with a plant of very different nature and qualities, _ 
| called by the Tufcans tribolo, or more properly trifoglio cavallina 


(which is its other name.) This plant affords delicious food to 
horfes, and is of fo grateful a fmell that the Florenrines diftill a 
perfumed water from it. 
The land-sribolo of Virgil produces a purflain-leaf, but more 

- thin and delicate than the leaves of real purflain. When its 
little tendrils difappear, new leaves put forth. Sharp hard 
rickles fueceed, which, when bruifed, have an acrid, bitter tafte. 
The feeds bruifed have cowerful guatitics, and an infufion of 
them in wine is reported to break or diffolve the ftone in. the 

idneys. : 
eA It is remarkable that, when the feptuagint tranflators render 
the names of the plant denounced by God as the criterion of 
human induftry, as well asa punifhment after the fall, the words 
they make ufe of are, anaes % TeiBoAss. 
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Sick nature’s wayward child ;) and grafs canine,” 
Rebellious, unfubdu’d by ftrength or art: 


Thus much in general with regard to the neceffi- 
ty of extirpating weeds ; but lucerne, in particular, 
being a4 long-lived plant, arriving at molt to its 
full fize and growth three or four times a year, and 
fometimes oftener, and demanding, of courfe, much 
nourifhment, diflikes the neighbourhood of all o- 
ther vegetables that defraud it of due fuftenance, 
or in fhort that quantity of fuftenance which its na- 
ture requires. 

Induitry, therefore, may be juftly called the 


eround-work of agriculture ; and, again, it isama-— 


zing what the {pirit of improvement may do, when 
conducted by knowledge. In proof of which, the 
following fhort anecdote may not be jooked upon 
as unin{tructive. ° 


The famous /a Quintinize, direCtor of the royal 


ardens in France, obtained from Lewis XIV. an 
abbacy for his fon in one of the remote provinces : 
and going foon afterwards to make the abbot a vifit 
(who was not then fettled in his apartments) he 
was entertained and lodged by a neighbouring 
gentleman with great friendlinefs and hofpitality. 
La Quintinie, as was natural, foon examined the 
gardens of his hoft; he found the fituation beauti- 
ful, and the foil excellent; but every thing was 
tude, 


© Grafs canine ; dog's grafs or couch-grafs. Every joint of a fi-_ 


bre in the roots of this plant will grow ; and therefore the poet, 
with preat propriety, gives it the epithet zzexpugnabile. T have 
expofed one bit of a root to the open air, during a fevere winter ; 
_ and it has grown in {pring with much ftrength, when placed in 

the ground: Nay, a {mall joint, tranfplanted, has filled a fuper- 
ficial yard-{quare of land in twelve months. In fhort,-it isthe laft 
weed one would undertake to extirpate with any hopes of fuccefs. 

Upon the whole, I-can compare couch-grafs with but one 
weed in the world, and that is the mal-nommée of Hi/paniola, 
which difperfes itfelf over a whole field by means of its winged 
feeds, and, if not deftroyed in due feafon, over-powers and 


+ 


ftarves the fineft crops of indigo that can be raifed. Voyages de wd 


Clarlevoix, tom. it. c. ult, SS 


* 


- 


¢ 
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tude, favage and neglected. Nature had done 

_much, and art nothing. The gueft, delighted with 
his friendly reception, took leaye with regret : And 
fome months after fent one of the king’s gardeners 
to the gentleman, and four under gardeners, with 
ftri€t commands to accept no gratuity. They took 
poffeffion of his little inclofure the moment they ar- 
rived, and, having dug it many times over, manu- 
red and replanted it, leaving one of their number 
behind them as a fettled fervant in the family. This 
young man was foon follicited to affift the neigh- 
bourhood, and filled their kitchen gardens and fruit 
gardens with the beft productions of every kind, 
which are preferved and propagated to this very 
hour. What fmall beginnings lay the foundation 
of good culture amoneft docile people! 

But to return more immediately to. the cultiva- 
tion of lucerne. In a word it is highly unreafonable 
to expect fuccefs in the management of this plant 
without care, and highly improbable (if the feeds 
are good) to mifcarry with due care. It is true, 
many people have failed in the procefs of this expe- 
riment ; but then one is generally enabled to point 
out the error, as likewife the caufe of ill fuccefs, 
with tolerable exactnefs. To begin well in cultiva- 
ting this plant is doing but little ; rules and direc- 
tions muft be cautioufly obferved for three, or two 
years at leaft, Few people make miftakes in the 
beginning of an experiment : But, generally fpeak- 
ing, after three or four monthssare expired, the 
matter’s attention and keennefs wear off, and the 
bailiff or gardener (as fometimes the raifing of alu- 
cerne-nurfery falls in the province of the latter) are 
extremely glad not-to refrefh his memory. For the 
one does not like an additional trouble out of ‘his 
department (a punclilio which has great weight 
with all fervants.:) And it isa maxim with the o- 
they never to admit any thing new in matters of 

bubba, hut- 
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hufbandry, but admire thofe fort of crops which 
Columella defcribes : Crops that can hold up their 
heads and profper under all the negligence of a 
pretending cultivator : Suftinent omnem coloni negles 
gentiam.* 

It is true, many difficulties and difcouragements 
attend making experiments. The continuance of 
life is as fhort as that of art is permanent :—And 
few hufbandry experiments can be made oftener 
than once in a year:—Nor muft we reafon too 
much by analagy, fram fuccefs in one produétion 
to fuccefs in another of a different {pecies.—Atten- 
tion alfo is required, and that even to the mi- 
nuteft circumftances :—And again, too many ex- 
periments die with the obferver 3 which, tho’ high- 
ly ufeful, did nat appear confiderable enough for 
human vanity to eftablith a fyftem thereon. « 

Yet {till all thefe difficulties and difcouragements 
may be counter-balanced by the advantages which 
refult afterwards to fociety ; this interpretatio natu- 
re, as Lord Bacon exprefies it, being far better than 
the experientia literata’;° or, as he delivers the fame 
fentiment with greater clearnefs in his Poth s¢ Stu 


are 


d Some parts of Hi/paniola would agree well with fuch huf- 
‘ bandmen, where the Jndians only fet fire to the favannas of long 
grafs, and, having fcratched the furface of the ground a little with 
a rake, let the maize into the foil with a fetting-ftick or dibble. © 

¢ Advancement of hearning, Book II. 

** Agriculture does not take its rife originally from reafon, but _ 
from faét and experience. It is a branch of natural philofophy, 
and can only be improved from the knowledge of facts as “they 
happen in nature.—Medicine has attained its prefent serfeon 
only from the hiftory of difeafes, and cafes delivened down. 

But where are the experiments in agriculture to anfwer this 
purpofe? When I oe round for fuch, I can find few or none, 
except Du Hamel s.” Home's Principles of Acricult. p. 202, F 

‘This ingenious author might ‘have applied to hufbandry 
what his matter,” Hippocrates, {aid of medicine; My sy AOTR 
ysirer cidrd EPL, dei vowilecBan IBTPOYE. : 
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are bounded by experience.” Nor is it any argu- 
ment againft experience to alledge, that it is fome- 
times the child of chance, or of neceffity. — 

_ From thefe and fuch-like reprefentations, it may 
appear plain to fome people, that lucerne cannot 
eafily be freed from manifeft difadvantages by any 
other method of culture than what is here recom- 
mended. That it has ufually mifcarried; whert 
fown with fpring-corn, after repeated trials in this 
kingdom, from the years 1577 to 1764, is well 
known to many readers. For common wild grafs, 
and particularly couch-grafs, may be called its de- 
{truction, if not its poifon. Principally indeed by 
ftarving the roots of it, but probably from its ef 
fluvia too.—T his likewife I have always obferved in 
plants of a different fpecies that ftand too near each 
other ; they immediately, as it were by a declaration 
of war, contend for maftery. The roots are con- 
{tantly attempting depredations and incroachments 
upon each other: Whilft the ftalks, efpecially thofe 
of weeds, make the fame efforts in lotigitudinal 
fhoots ; and ¢hat plant, which over-tops the other, 
provided the fhoots are equally thick and ftrong; _ 
always gains the victory, and, by over-fhading and 
dripping upon its antagonift, forces it to dwindle 
away and perifh. This {truggling for life and maf- 
tery draws up the plants too weak and {fpindling, ° 
and the conquered plant ufually dies. Now weeds; 
generally fpeaking, are more hardy, favage, and 
hungry, than manured vegetables. If fuch be the 
cafe, where is there a country to be found that 
abounds with foul grafs and weeds: more than Eng- 
land? So that, if lucerne be fown in the ufual way 
amongtt corn, like ray-grafs, clover, and hop-tre- 
foil; no care can keep an aere clean. \ It may laft, 
two years (only one crop being tolerable) and then- 
muft perifh in the common courfe of nature. A 
gentleman very lately made this experiment (im. 
eS an oak 986 Pha IE 4 tex acs isa BOOS 
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good meafure againft his judgment) for the fake of 
farmers, in hopes of finding out a cheap, eafy, 
and compendious method of raifing lucerne; but’ 
the crop, at the end of fifteen months, was as near 
being overpowered and ftarved as can be ima- 
gined >; which made him venture to take up and 
tran{plant the few good roots that remained, which, 
being freed from the bad neighbourhood and in- 
cumbrance of coarfe grafs and other weeds, appeared 
to profper very well. Again, if lucerne be raifed 
in drills, according to the beft directions hitherto 
given by our ingenious countrymen Tul] and Mil- 
ler (who, to do them juftice, were the firft perfons,. 
amoneft our modern writers, that faw the great ad-' 
vantage of this grafs, and preffed the culture of it 
ftrongly on the Exgli/ nation) certain it is that fuch 
a method will greatly exceed the promifcuous fow- 
ing of lucerne with fpring-corn. Yet ftill, in the 
practice of drilling °, a confiderable part of the feeds 
may be faulty, and then the rows will appear naked 
and un{fupplied with herbage :—Nor can the hopper 

pry ‘be 


 & Si fit folum herbofum, vincitur (medica) et defeifezt in pratum. 
Plin. Hi. Nat. lib. xviii. c. 16. s 
I never yet faw, that lucerne promifcuonfly fown ever got the 
better of weeds and common grafs, though the feeds were fown 
as thick as poflible. It is true, 1 have known wheat overpower 
weeds and grafs ; but wheat, in its infant ftate, is more hardy. 
gealeesines and grows mere kindly in winter than even grafs or 
weeds. : 
_ © We have obferved, in the latter part of the preceding eflay, 
that Za// was not the inventor of drill-ploughs, or the method 
of drilling feeds by an inftrument ; for the Spawij/b or Auftriar 
fembradore was known’ more than halfa century before Tull’s 
time. Worlidge, in the year 1631, has given ‘us the print of an 
engine ‘‘ for fowing corn, grain, or pulfe, &c. at what dif 
tance, and in what proportion, you pleale”’ [Sy/t. of Agricult. 
‘folio, p.17.] But another countryman of ours, Gadr. Plattes. 
gave a defcription of fuch an inftrument, long before Worlidge 
began to write ; and fure] am, though affifted only by memory, 
that a Quarto Treati/e, on fetting cora inthis, manner, was pubs 
lifhed about the year 1606, written by one Maxey or Maffie. 
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be fuppofed always to drop the little grains at pre- 
cife diftances plant from plant.—Neverthele/s, /uch- 
perfons as prefer. DRILLING may reap great advan- 
tages from the prefent Effay, having the power to fill 
up all the vacant [paces with TRANSPLANTED ROOTS, 
_ With regard to the methods the antients took in 
. fowing lucerne, and the quantity of feed they 
—ufed in fowing any given {pace of ground, I fhall 
{peak at large in the /ixteenth fection of this Effay : 
But fhall mention here occafionally, that, whilft I 
was writing this, I received an account from France 
which informs me, that the hufbandman, about 
the middle of the laft century, allowed in lucerne- 
feed a fixth part of the weight of feed-wheat necef- 
fary to fow the fame ground ; which amounts to an 
allowance of about 31]b. of lucerne-feed to each 
acre ; and correfponds in good meafure, with 
Hertlib’s account mentioned in the Lefimonies con- 
cerning lucerne*. But M. Du Hamel, by way of refult _ 
from all his experiments and obfervations, allows a 
great deal more in promifcuous or broad-caft fowing. 
De Serres fays, as long ago as in the year 1600, 
*© That, if farmers, after all that has been fug- 
gefted to them, fhould be bold enough to venture 
upon fowing lucerne with any {pring-grain, let it 
be with vetches, and not with oats or barley ; the 
vetch and lucerne being fomething alike in growth 
anid other qualities.” This in part may be true : 
But | think the tendrils of the vetch will be apt to 
R 4 {trangle 
It was-a cuftom in China, above feventy yéars ago ‘and how 
_ auch longer one cannot fay) to fow wheat in drills, the lines be< 
ing about half a foot afunder. : i 
e . Letires Curienfes’S Edifiantes. 
_4 Another perfon fays, “< Qu’il faut pour femer tine luzerniéré 
lafixieme partie moins de femence que pour femer du froment; 
«’eft a dire qu’ au lieu de § ou 6 voiffeaux de blé pefant 250 livres 
le tout, on ne’én prend qu’un fixieme, parce que la graine de lu- 
zerne eft extrément petite : Et qu’elle ne veut pas étre femée trop 
dru, mais en quantité raifonnable, & de maniere neanmoins que 
de champ en foit {afifament & également couvert par tout.”’ 
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ftrangle the lucerne.—If fuch a fort of hufbandry 
is to be dealtin, 1 hope to fupply a better fucceda- 
neum °.: 

M. Bertrand, paftor of Orde, in aie Paix de Vaud, 
Switzerland, feems to {peak moft conformably to 
my ideas of hufbandry, in an effay publifhed: by 
him about two years ago; namely, ‘ That it is. 
“never right to fow any “feeds together of different 
{pecies ; but, in cafe you do, then remember to 
pitch upon fuch plants as proceed in their growth 
quis pafibus, and ripen about the fame time.” 
Otherwife one will defraud the other. | 

Indeed M1. du Hamel, in his Elements of Agricul: 
ture °, publifhed laft year, feems to allow the 
practicability of raifing lucerne and oats * toge- 
ther; more, as I apprehend, out of compliance 
with farmers (who love cheap, compendious me- 
thods) than by way of {peaking the refult of his 
beft thoughts and moft mature experience: For he 
clogs the attempt with difficulties enough to deter 
even an enterprizing Frenchman ; fo that the cook 
permiffion he allows feems to amount to a tacit dif- 
approbation. ‘* If, fays he, lucerne is to be fown 
with oats; in the manner of fowing oats and clover, 
care muft be taken to mow the oats and lucerne 
kopetier, at the time the feeds of the oats are 

_ formed, 


s See the latter part of Sect. XVI. 

© When M. du Hamel firft publithed the experiments made by 
himfelf and friends, he was obliged to relate them year by year, 
as they fucceeded each other. ‘Ivhis method (though the trueft 
and beft method in matters of hufbandry) naturally threw the 
whole fix volumes into-no finall confufion at laft ; nor Was it in 
the power of any index to fave the trouble of referring perpetual- 
ly, but only to alleviate it a little. The author therefore, after all 
‘the experiments had been verified at large; and the juftnefs and 
fairncfs of making them allowed by the public, reduced the refult 
of them to one uniform fyftem, under general articles in two duo- 
decimo volumes ; and certainly no one could better methodize 
or abridge fuch a difflufed work, than he who firft put the parts 
‘together. 
@ [ thould think barley 4 lef voracious plant than the oat. 


ae 
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formed, in cafe the crop ofthe latter happens to be 
luxuriant.—For, except this {mall facrifice be made, 
the lucerne-plants will be over-fhaded and ftarved. 
——Befides, the ground, before the lucerne and oats 
are fown, mutt be pulverized with much labour and. 
expence to an exquifite degree of finenefs.”’ “ 
- Nor is it poffible zhen to deftroy the weeds.at | 
‘ence. Of fome, the leaft fibre remaining will form 
a new plant: Witnefs .couch-crafs, the bane. of 
hufbandry.. The feeds of fome the wind will can- 
vey to you from a great diftance ;—the feeds of 
others, which might have Jain dormant, andatlength — 
perifhed, may be brought nearer the furface by vio-. 
lent turning and difturbing the ground ; in which 
fituation they will furely vegetate, when placed 
within due reach of the influences of the atmos: 
fphere ;~—and, again, the feeds of other weeds only 
rife. periodically, after an interval of two and three 
years: So that thefe plants will re-appear, when the 
field is fuppofed to be abfolutely free from them. 
Thefe remarks I have thought fit to ‘annex to 
thofe made by M. du Hamel: Who proceeds to ob- 
ferve farther, upon raifing lucerne and oats by pro- 
_ mifcuous fowing, that it will be extremely perplex- 
ing, the year after the oats are cut, to deftroy the 
weeds irregularly difperfed all over the field, the 
lucerne at the fame time not being placed in lines 
with proper intervals. Befides, he allows, that the 
oats and weeds (be your care ever fo great) will de- 
fraud the lucerne-roots of their fuftenance; fo that 
you muft be obliged to manure the field copioufly 
in the fecond year.-- Now whether lucerne, after fuca 
precautions are taken, will ever profper to any to- 
lerable degree is much to be doubted: And, fup- 
pofing there has been acommonly fortunate exam- 
_ ple or two in the move fouthern parts of France, yet 
fure | am that the fame cafual fort of fuccels. cannoc 
ok : be 
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be expected in England ; and that for reafons above- 


_. fuggefted, namely, the abundance of weeds, and 


want of heat, dry weather, and fun-fhine. + Oe 

True it is, that, in fome parts of Italy and Spain, . 
the inhabitants fow lucerne with fpring-corn, in 
order to prevent the fcorching heat of the fun from: 
burning the young lucerne-plants; but northern na~ - 
tions have nothing to fear in that refpect : And thus’ 
_ what is right in them may be ad/urd in us. 
—Different climates, and even a variation in flight- 
er circumftances, call for different forts of manages 
ment.» Virgil’s precepts, excellent as they are, may: 
fometimes deceive us, when we apply them literal 
ly to Engh/h agriculture. Nay, fome intelligent 
hufbandmen, in /taly, have obferved, that the main 
part of the Georgics was compofed in the Mantuan, 
and not the Neapolitan ftate (where our poet after- 
wards refided ;) for the rules of culture, laid down 
for the moi? deep foil of Mantua, did not hold quite 
conclufive in the /oallower and more brafby lands 
of Naples. And thus, in the 4fatic Georgia, the 
hufbandman is obliged ta overfiow his corn, by 
bringing ftreams into it, when the neighbouring 
mountains are covered with {now : Whereas, in the 
iflands of the Archipelago, where the heat perfect-: 
Ty calcines the earth, and rain feldom falls, except 
in winter, you may behold fome of the fineft corn-. 
fields in the world; which ferves to demonftrate an- 
other point of husbandry, namely, that all earths 
have not the fame inherent nourifhing juices; and 
that fome lands may be compared to the camel; 
for the one takes in a quantity of drink, and the 
other takes in a quantity of moifture, fufficient to 
fupport them for a long continuance. 

Therefore, upon the whole, where the heat of the. 
fun is not intenfe, and where fhade and moifture 
are no-ways wifhed for by the husbandman, it ap- 
pears beft, in general, to fow feeds of one ae by 

them- 
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themfelves ; for (befides many other reafons) it has 
been imagined by feveral good judges in hufbandry, 
- that the effluvia of one fort of plants feem to hurt 

plants of another kind. | The fame likewife is re- 
ported to happen among trees ; and many judicious 
obfervers, in matters of gardening, have affured me, 
than an orchard, planted in rows, with an apple- 
tree, pear-tree, plum-tree, Gc. interchangeably in 
each line, will rarely profper. Nor were thefe points 
unknown to the antient Greek writers on hufban- 
dry.——*‘ In the fame plantation,” fays Florentin,: . 
*< difpofe not your plants at random, nor mix to- 
gether fuch as are of a different {pecies.”"* ~  . 
Of the like opinion is our countryman, Sir R. 
Wefton : ** fow clover,” fays he,’** and other grafs- ). 
feeds aLone, and not with /pring-corn: Therein al- > 
tering the cuftom of England, Brabant, and Flan- 
ders, which is to fow it immediately, either with, » 
or after the corn ; for I found, by experience, in 
Herefordjbire, that it will thrive much better be firft 
year, and turn to more profit alone, than that and a 
crop of oats, c. fown together will do.” §—— 

3 | —In 

* In Geoponicis. 

& See the Difcourfe of Flanders Hufbandry, 4to, 1645, p. 17, 
18—We apprehend the author of this work to be the Sir Richard 
Weston who was ambaflador from Exgland to Frederic V. elettor 
Palatine and king of Bchemia in 1619, and prefent at the famous 
battle of Ps ague; concerning which a curious relation of his, by 
way of letter, is {till preferved in MS. ! 

His Difcourfe on Flanders Husbandry, publifhed by Hartl in 
1645 (who then knew not who the author was) contains about. 
twenty-four pages in quarto: The Legacy to his fons, which re- 
lates alfo to the cultivation of their eftates,-confifts of three-quai to 
pages, and waswritten on his death-bed in 1645.—The Di/cou/e. 
has always been looked upon as a capital performance in hufban- 
dry. . 

It is remarked in the Philofcphical Tranfaétions, that England 
has profited in agriculture, to the amount of many millions, by 

following the dire@tions laid down in this little treatife. 
About twenty years ago a piece was ignorantly publifhed ‘un- 
der Sir Richard Wefton’s name, intitled, 4 Treatife concerning 
reas 3, a ne . pee 
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- +In his days, the Flemings allowed 10 pounds of 
clover-féed to as much land-as anfwers the fize of 
an Enghj/b acre. Such was the practice when the clo- 
ver-feeds were purpofely intermingled with thofe of 
ats or barley. At prefent, when the Flemings fow 
clover alone, they allow 20 pounds of feed to an a- 
' cre, which (though contrary to the cuftom eftablifh- 
ed amongft us at prefent) will be no bad example 
to the Exgli/h hufbandman. . 

. As to the inconvenience of fowing grafs-feeds 
_and corn together, we need not have recourfe, on 
this occafion, to the pompous diftinétion of /ympa- 
thy and antipathy amongft the antients, fince Lord 
Bacon has explained the difficulty more clearly to 
us, and with great fimplicity : ‘¢ When plants, 
fays he, require the fame fort of foil. and nourifh- 
ment, they hurt each other extremely, when’ they 
{tand too near together.” — | 

Obeft vicinia, altera alteram fraudante: * And a- 
gain, Gemini predones terram infident in mutuam per- 
wiciem, | : pe ae 
But to return more direétly to the fubjeét before 


us, 
In 


the Hufbandry and Natural Hifory of England, 8v6 ; which pers 
formance is a poor, jejune abridgment of Hartil’s Legacy, of 
which the true author was neither We/fon nor Harilib, as we have 
obferved elfewhere, but one Robert Child. 
-But to return to the fubje&t which gave rife to this note. _ 
_ Avwriter of fome experience in hufbandry makes the follow- 
ing remark, when he is {peaking of vetches, oats, or barley, 
fown with lucerne : 
_ * Pour le mieux, fans fe mettre en peine du prot qu'on peut 
tirer de ces graines, ou les coupe avant leur matufite : la luzerne 
en vant mieux, & y prend uné nouvelle croiflance. 
<¢ Ce mélange de femence dont on vient de parler, ne'/? gueres 
én ufage que dans les pais mersdionayx, car dans ceux ot les climats 
font tempérez, on feme /a /uxerne feule: Elle profite alors de tous 
les fels que la terre on elle eft, peut contenir.” 
Nouv. Theatr. a’ Agricult. par St LickR, 4°, p. 382s 
© Sylv. Cent. V. N°. 480, 481, 482, Gee . 
fT Tid, N°. 429. 
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In the method of cultivating lucerne, which is 
here recommended, an acre will be found to con- 
tain about fuch a number of chofen healthy roots 
‘ as the ground is capable of fupporting, and admit 
a greater number of them than the reader will be 
apt toimagine, prima facie. For it will hold, accord- 
ing to my firft experiment, ‘about 26,000 plants : 
But; if the ground be clean, rich, and well condi- 
tioned, it may be more advifable to obferve the 
diftances {pecified in the 26th page of this Effay. 
Upon which principle, the acre will: contain about 
13,000 plants ; and this is the number, all things 
confidered, I am moft inclined to recommend. For. 
the produce of fuch an acre will be full as large 
and profitable as the former, and the ground will be 
managed with lefs expence and more convenience 
So that no one inftance can better verify the old 
hufbandry proverb, delivered down tous by Hefiod: 
— IIA io» Hesou wavloc.  Jdalf is more than the whole. 

It may be obferved farther, that, in tranfplant- 


ing lucerne, there will be one advantage (and that =? 


no {mall one) which can never be obtained in drill- 
ing, or promifcuous fowing ; each root will ftand at 
a proper diftance from its neighbour, and receive 
its allowance of food in due quantity, without di- 
minution.—In the next place, you will feldom fee a 
plant wanting, and rarely (except by miftake) a plant 
fupernumerary : But, ifa few fets fhould chance to 
~ die, it will be eafy to fupply the vacant fpaces from 
the nurfery, and that, as people find by experi- 
ence, in any moift Day, from April till the middle 
_ of September. | | | 
There is another advantage which arifes from. 
tranfplanting lucerne ; for, by cutting the tap-root, * 
! o | ey 


> It was a received opinion, amongft our anceftors, from time 
immemorial, that the amputation of a tap-root, in tree or plant, 
was dangerous, if not fatal; but Gadrie/ Plattes, about 150 
how f ‘ years 
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you prevent its penetrating ten or twelve feet per- 
pendicular into the ground, which the plant na- 
turally does in three or four years, except it be ob- 
ftructed by a ftratum of rock, or chilled at root 
by weeping {prings, or finds admiffion in a bed of 
cold watery clay. Then the crop makes a poor ap- 
pearance, or, perhaps, goes off all at once. 

It may be afked here, by way of curiofity, what 
a plant of lucerne will come to, left alone to itfelf, 
the tap-roots and herbage not being cut, and with- 
out tranfplantation ? To which the anfwer is, that 
it will grow flowly (for cutting accelerates its 
growth) but, if the ground be good and kept clean, 
and the reot has room and power to force down- 
wards, it will form fomething between an herb and 
a low bufh, like young faljfied cytifus. 

I here revive the name which our countrymen 
gave this plant in the year 1597. Some have fince 
called it daftard cinua* (1 fuppofe they mean fex- 
na.*) Itais the cytifus maranthe of old herbalifts ; 
and the French give it the name of daguenauds & 
baguenaudiers. | 

Nor may people who hand-hoe or horfe-hoe lu- 
cerne, give themfelves much pain about breaking 
or cutting off a lateral root accidentally : Not but 
that fome care and caution muft always be ufed; 
however, what feems to injure the parent-plant 
proves, in the end, no-ways difadvantageous to it; 
for horizontal, or fide-roots, thus cut, or broken, 
puth forth new roots and filaments laterally: And 

} thus 
years ago, feems to be the fir who had experienced, that fuch an 
| “Sey ehesiammga be performed, not only with fafety, but fuccefs- 
i, Praét Hufb. improved, or a Difcovery of infinite Treafure, 4to. 

1656, p. 15. | 

© See Mr. Heron’s ingenious account.of cultivating this plant 
jn Maxwell’s Hufbandry, p. 181. ce 
. ‘tee bagutnadier, fays. Du Hamel, is of the colutaa or fenna 
INnGe 


‘ 
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thus the fuckers, or tubes that fuck nourifhment, 
are multiplied by a caufe which had the appearance 
of leflening their number.—Yet tran/planted lucerne 
will no-ways bear fuch rude treatment as the an- 
tients fometimes gave to untranfplanted lucerne, 
~ when they thought fir to make it undergo the dif- 
cipline of harrowing. * But this point fhall be con- 
- fidered more at large in our XVIth Sect. whilft, 
in the interim, 1 fhall only obferve, that fuch per- 
fons as fow lucerne by broad-caft fowing, * in the 
manner of clover, cannot poffibly (at leaft with ad- 
vantage and profit) free the earth from weeds, and 
loofen the foil any other way. 

We will here make a few fhort obfervations upon 
tap-rooted plants like lucerne. 

Roots which pajb immediately from the feed are, 
menerally fpeaking, and almoft always, of the ¢ap+ 
rooted kind ; they penetrate perpendicularly ‘into 
the earth, till they find obftruction ; butif you cut 
them by defign, or break them through accident, 
they change their direction, and from that time (as _— 
particularly in the cafe of lucerne) the fide-fhoots, 
or branches from the tap-roots, fpread themfelves 
horizontally, and are found, by experience, to be 
fometimes very nearly as large as the primitive root, 

| chk from 


© Cotume ta, Lib. ii. ¢. 2.—The-tynes, or teeth-of thefe 
‘harrows, were made of wood, it being a received doétrine, with 
the old Roman hufbandman, quod ferro locum tangi non licebat. 
Pallad, Lib. v. Menf. April. 'Tit. i. ) 

This operation of harrowing muft have been performed by 
them in the /econd year, before the plants had formed large 
crowns, or bulbs, above-ground ; for otherwife fuch -violence 
{not to mention the tread of the cattle) would have torn .and 
bruifed the crowns, and confequently greatly injured the plants. 
It is true, the tap-roots in their fecond-year (having fuffered 
no amputation) were not yery liable'to be removed from their pla- 
ces. | 

4 Broad-caft, or promifcuous fowing, is difperfing orfpraining 
out the feeds by a caft of the hand, in fuch manner as the feedf{. 
man commonly fows wheat. | 3 if 
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from whence they took their accidental birth. Thefe 
lateral branches and fibres extend farther from the 
parent-root than is commonly imagined, and are of 
fo fine a thread-like nature, as often to efcape our 
notice, efpecially if they derive an adventitious co- 
Jour from the foil, which frequently happens. —— 
All this may be exemplified, to fome degree, even 
in a.carrot, which feems to confift of a fingle per- 
pendicular root, fending forth a few lateral fila- 
ments ; but thefe filaments branch out afterwards 
into numberlefs others of a finer texture, which 
{pread confiderably, though, at the fame time, the 
human eye can rarely difcover them, except with — 
uncommon attention and accuracy. Nay, wheat, 
which appears to us to have nothing more than one 
tuft of fhallow lateral roots, will, if the ground be 
deep, and deeply ploughed, ftrike down perpendi- 
cularly, 15 or 16 inches, ° | wm 
On the contrary, horizontal or lateral rootsin- 
creafe in Jength and circumference, as they ap- 
proach nearer the furface, and enjoy the influence 
of the fun, air, dews, &c. efpecially if the ground 
be freed from weeds, and loofened by hand-hoeings _ 
and hoe-ploughings ; for the roots of all plants feek 
to expand them themfelves, or defcend perpendi- 
cularly, upon fuppofition that they can find room 
and force their way. 
. /The firft. production from the feed of. tap-root- 
ed plants is the root, which defcends: perpendicu- 
larly: into the earth, Whenever a tap-root is cut’ 
off (though the part amputated be only halfan inch 
Jong) it never afterwards increafes in length, but, 
perhaps, fome frefh fibres and filaments may pufh 
out juft above the place where the root was cut off, 
and thefe may fhoot down perpendicularly a little 
way. . Now, whether the tap-root be fhortened by 
cutting ;—whether it meets with an a 
7 caey 3 ftra- 
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ftratum of earth or ftone; *—or whether it has 
pufhed (without obftruction) as far as its nature and 
well-being require ; true it is, that, in all thefe ca- 
fes, it fends forth fide-roots. : zip 
If we confider a root of lucérne, with all its late- 
ral fhoots, fibres, and filaments, ic diftributes itfelf 
in the earth, much in the fame manner as the bran- 
ches from the ftems extend their foliage in the o- 
pen air. ie. ; i , 
The horizontal or lateral toots of lucerne, after. 
the primary tap-root is fhortened, increafe their fize 
almoft to that of the tap-root in a ftate of nature,, 
and grow f{tronger and more vigorous, in proportion 
as they approach nearer the fun, and enjoy the be- 
nefit of a pulverized earth, together with the kind- 
ly influenees of the atmofphere, and find them- 
felves within tlie reach of manures. Thefe fide- 
roots ramefy moie vifibly than the tap-root: And} 
if fhortened by cutting, digging, or ploughing; 
pufh forth new fibres and filaments. But ftill no 
fevere wounds muft be inflicted on thefe lateral 
roots ; which makes me, upon the whole, no great 
friend to the late revived project of harrowing lu- 
cerne. Hoeing and digging, carefully managed, 
will be of fervice. The hair, and the nails of the 
human body, will grow the faftér after cutting ; 
but the amputation of a thigh is too feverely felt: 
Hardy as lucerne may be, in fome inftances, it is 
no polypus. I have feen a whole plant languid 
and difcoloured, and, upon digging it up, have dif- 
covered nothing more than a little, lively, red worm 
that was preying on the root. ° ia. 
ran octs i S The 
a Thave known lucerne foot fometimés penetrate the crevices 
of rocks ; and, at other times, I have feen the roots repelled or. 


driven back by commonly hardearth . .0 i+... 
> When the leaves of lucerne turn yellow or white, or are 
variegated with yellow and white, then the plant is in an un- 


healthy, but notdangerous ftate; and, generally {peaking, fume, 
ee mii- 
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The more plants extend their roots in the earth, 
the more their herbage expends and flourifhes in the 
open air; the finer is its colour, and more nutriti- 
ous its juices; and, as plants cannot fearch their 
food from place to place, at a great diftance, as 
animals do, it is ufeful to give them liberty of pro- 
curing nourifhment, as far as their nature (obftruc- 
tions removed) allows them to point their courfe. 
Perennial roots require more room to f{pread them- 
felves, and more food to fupport them, than annual 
roots. Of courfe the former cannot be kept too 
clean. A perennial weed, clofe to a perennial ufe- 
ful plant, goes halves with the latter in point of 
food. Annual roots, in general, have weak ex- 
temporary fibres juft calculated for their fhort du- 
ration; but, onthe contrary, the {mall thread-like 
treffes which fhoot from the roots of perennial herbs, 
though they often perifh in a fevere winter, yet 
the more vital part of the root remains unhurt, 
and new filaments pufh out, and fpread themfelves 
abundantly at fpring. 

How long lucerne may laft cannot be known by 
the experiments which are here related, namely, 
from the {pring of 1757 to the beginning of the 
year 17643; but fome perfons of credit have ob- 
_ferved the plants to continue in good ftrength and 
health near twenty years. [I fuppofe they mean 
here and there particular plants, and not a whole 
plantation. ) Tull, indeed, tells us that, except 
Jucerne be choaked or ftarved by grafs and weeds, 
he hardly knew when to fay it will die a natural 
death ; and probably it may not prove the /e/s long- 
lived for being tranfplanted :, Since hand-hoeings, 
horfe-hoeings, and digging, will give new ftrength 
and health to the plants.—The fpreading of the 
roots will be facilitated by loofening the foil, and 
letting 


_. mifchievous infe&s will be found preying on the roots, Soot~ 
dreflings are here expedient. 
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Jetting in the good influences of the atmofphere ; 
—their growth alfo will be augmented by giving 
them thatadditional nourifhment of which the weeds 
defrauded them ;--and, in the laft place, all manures 
will more eafily reach them: For thus much is a 
certain fact in hufbandry, that, when the ground is 
rendered clean, light, and penetrable, the roots love 
to expand themfelves, in order to procure a greater 
quantity of nourifhment. 

1 fairly acknowledge that I am not enabled, from 
my own experience, to fix the common duration of 
lucerne, whether tranfplanted or drilled: (and that 
from no difficulty in the thing itfelf, but becaufe 
a fufficient number of years has not elapfed fince 
making my experiments ;) but thus much I can take 
upon me to fay, from my own knowledge, that 
lucerne fown at random, or by what we call pro- 
mifcuous fowing, as the ploughman fows ray-grafs 
and clover (whether with or without fpring-corn) 
will not laft to any tolerable purpofe above two 
years, or three at moft. But, as this plant is of the 
greateft ufe and value, where land is dear and fcarce, 
‘as near cities and towns, I fee no reafon to doubr, 
but that the fame {pot of ground may be continued 
as a lucerne plantation for half a century at leaft. 
For if the rows are three feet four inches wide 
(which I look upon to be a fe qua non) then, 
whenever the old lucerne decays, new lines may be 
planted in the middle of each interval, which has 
lain fallow, and alfo been manured and pulverized 
for a confiderable number of years; and thus pro- 
greflively, vice ver/a, to a long continuance. 

Not being able, therefore, to give pofitive fatif- 
faction concerning the continviance of lucerne 
rightly managed, ° I fhall propofe fomething that 

Sate 7 ts 


> M. du Hamel obferves, by way of refult from his experiments, 
that nine or ten years is the common date of tran{planted lucerne, 

except it be managed with great art and fkill. 
7 Elemens @’ Agricult. Tom. I. p. 130. 
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is not merely a query, and which, perhaps, may 
give the reader an equivalent information, Ina 
few words it is as follows : When lucerne is grown 
old, and the owner propofes to break up the plan- 
tation, layers might be made from all the principal 
{talks, and removed into frefh ground. © Thefe lay- 
ers, in all probability, may fucceed extremely well, 
according to fome few experiments made abroad in 
the years 1755 and 1756. : 

Again, it-may be obferved to the credit and ad- 
vantage of our ifland, that lucerne profpers as well 
here, as in any other country ; fince the moft ac-’ 
curate and fkilful cultivators of it in France, Italy, 
andthe territory of Geveva, never cut their plantati- ° 
ons oftener than fix times a year, which happens 
not unfrequently with us: Nay, one of my cor- 
refpondents believes that he cut /even in the year 
1760; * and, in addition to all this, one may re- 
mark, that a fingle plant rightly managed will of- 
ten out-weigh 10, or 15, that have been raifed like 
common grafs-feeds with fpring-corn. It is true, 
the drilled crops make fometimes a four-fold better 
return, than thofe laft mentioned ; but ¢ran/planj- 
ing feems to be the fort of hufbandry that deferves 
the preference. Yet even this idea is fuggefted to 
the public with modefty and diffidence: Both ways 
are good ; and I leave the reader to his own choice 
and inclination ; adding only ove precaution, which 
is, That he fhould take care, when be raifes lucerne by 
drilling, to fix upon a foil that is rich, deep, and no 
ways fiubborn or clinging free from weeping fprings, 
firatums of clay, rock, &c. 

Nor needs one be furprized that lucerne appears 
to have a liking for the Eng/ih foil, air, andclimate ; 
for many wild forts (no-ways contemptible in their 
kind) have been difcovered in low meadows and 

common 


& In Switzerland lucerne is rarely cut above four or five 
times a year, | 3 
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common upland pafturages : Not in one county, 
but in feveral. Indeed, there is a vegetable fome- 
thing like ir, which cattle ufually refufe to eat (and 
the fame happens in France, Italy, and Spain,) but 
tbat is a fort of plaifter-melilot or bituminous tre- 
foil, which may eafily be known by rubbing or 
bruifing the leaves, and then {melling to them. I 
once knew a gentleman who, by the miftake or 
fraud of a feediman abroad, was fo unfortunate as 
to raife a plantation of this difagreeable herb. I 
have feen a plant very like it, in'tafte, fmell, and af- 
pect, in fome fields near Weils in Somerfetfbire, par- 

ticularly in the neighbourhood of Okey-ole. 
As to the expence and rifque of cultivating fmall 
quantities of ground, agreeably to the method 
here Jaid down, it is to be hoped that curious gen- 
_ tlemen will not be deterred by fome few minute 
difficulties or objections, but give the prefent ex- 
periment fair, patient,.and repeated trials; * for 
neither the out goings nor the hazard will be very 
Ye Gg confiderable | 


# « There is nothing wanting but a willing mind to make 
this country (Exgland) the paradife of the world. If gentlemen 
would be pleafed to begin firft, and lay the corner-ftone of this 
building, all would follow without queftioning ; for gain, the 
loadftone of the world, being laid a little open by practice, 
would draw the reft.” Gab. Puattes’s Difcow, of Inf. Treaf. 
4°. 1656, p- 2. 6 ; 

.¢ As great a genius as this writer was, the public allowed him 
© to drop down dead in London ftreets with hanger only ; nor had 
he a fhirt upon his back when he died. He bequeathed his pa- 
pers to §. Hartlib ; Whom a cotemporary author addrefles in 
this manner : ‘* None (but yourfelf, who want not an enlarged 
heart, but a fuller hand to fupply the world’s defects) being 
found, with fome few others, to adminifter any relief to a man of 
fo great merit.” Letter to Hartlib from Flanders, 1650. 

' Another friend of Hartlib’s gives Plattes the following cha- 
racter; ‘* Certainly that man had as excellent a genius in agri- 
culture as any that ever lived in this nation betore him, and 
was the moft faithful feeker of his ungrateful country’s good. =I 
never think of the great judgment, pure xeal, and faithful in- 


tentions of that man, and withal of his ftrange fufferings and 
Ws ; manner 
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confiderable, ° it having been remarked, by a cele- 
brated genius in hufbandry, Q’une bonne culture coute 
moins gune culture languifjante..—And we the rather 
lay fome ftrefs ypon this article, becaufe no inventi- 
on has ever failed to receive improvements, when the 
intelligent part of the Engl’ nation have thought 
fit to purfue their point in good earneft. But at 
prefent it is no-ways our intention to perfuade 
farmers 


manner of death, but am firuck with amazement that fuch a 
man fhould be fuffered to fall down dead in the ftreets for want 
of food, whofe ftudies tended to no lefs than providing and pre- 
ferving food for whole nations, and that too as with much {kill 
and induftry, fo without pride or arrogance towards God or 
man.” : 
C.D. 22 q Letter to Hartlib, 1653. Legacy, p. 183, 184. 
Hartlié, as far as can be learnt, publifhed but few pofthu- 
mous papers of Gabriel Plattes; and indeed an author, fo ex 
tremely poor as this unfortunate perfon was, would in all proba- 
bility have fold his writings to the bookfellers, had they been {o 
far finifhed as to deferve publication. 
The pieces already publifhed are thefe which follow : 
Practical Hufbandry improved, or, A Difcovery of infinite Trea- 
Jure, 4°, containing 120 pages, 1656, 
"A Difcovery of fubterrancan Treafure, 4t0, 1638. About three 
fheets. ; 
Mercurius Letificans, 4to. 1644. Twelve pages. 
Ob/fervations and Improvements in Husbandry, accompanied with 
twenty Experiments, imparted to S. Hartlib 4y Gab. Plattes. 32 
pages, 4to, 1653. i | 
' This author had a bold adventurous caft of mind, and feems 
to have preferred the faulty fublime, in matters of invention, ta 
the faultlefs mediocrity. As to his MS, intitled Ar’s Miftre/s 
containing a feries of obfervations and experiments in agriculture 
for fifty years, and in all probability the moft valuable in matter, 
as well as moft confiderable in fize, of all his writings, we have 
fpoken thereof in the Ift Effay. beat lay | 
' In aletter to Hartlb, May 14, 1644, he mentions a work of 
his called, The Treafure-houfe of Nature unlocked, and fet wide oper 
to the World, &c, Whether. this performance was ever printed is 
' more than I know, or whether it be not the traé& firft mentioned 
in this lit, which Iam partly inclined to believe. © | 
b A plantation of hops lafts lefs time, is more liable to acci- 
sith and doubly more chargeable, before any profit can be re- 
ceived. 
€ Le marquis de Mirepeau. 
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farmers (at leaft fuch as are in low circum ftances) 
to quit their /it#/e certainty tor an advantage which 
may appear to them quite uncertain. | 

Let them wait at leaft for a few years, in hopes 
fome cheaper and more compendious method may 
be difcovered for their fakes ; and, if at prefent they 
make any experiments, let them be in /ma//. | 
The firft point of confideration, when I under- 
took to recommend ¢ran/planted lucerne to the pub- 
lic, from my own experiments, was to bear con- 
fiantly in mind whether the profit counterbalanced the 
expences, and labour of culture, and that in a double or 
even treble proportion : Since, otherwife, | was doing 
little more than poftponing asility, for the fake of 
introducing anew fort of husbandry which only de- 
ferved to be called ingenious. But this article fhall 
be exemplified, more at large, in the V* and VI" 
fections of the prefent Effay. Upon the whole, I 
have paid a fcrupulous deference to the fage advice 
of the antient writers on agriculture. *‘* No man 
in his found fenfes,”’ fays Varro, ‘* would propofe to 
expend more on any branch of husbandry, than he 
fees plainly he can make himfelf amends for; ¢ as 
the principal point in thefe matters is to take care 
that the expences exceed not theprofit.”” ° Anda 
writer, foon after the time of Varro, affures us, 
‘© That it is with fields, as with a rich man; little 
wealth will remain, if he be of an expenfive. extra- 
vagant turn.” *. | 

I am well aware, even. upon a fingle moment’s 
reflection, that every improvement in husbandry; 
like the prefent, muft meet with fome oppofition ; 
S 4 for 


9 Nemo fanus debet velle impenfam ac fumptum facere in cultura, fe 
wvidet non poffe refici. De Re. Ruf. St Fig a eee 

© Summa enim [petanda ne in eare fumptus frutum fuperct. Ibid. 
c. $3. p. 69. 

£ Agroque, ut homini, quamvis quafiuofus fit, fi f tamen fuedpraales 
non multum Juperefe. PLIN. Biff. Nat. lib. xvili.c. 55. 
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for the force of cuftom and prejudices in agriculture 
are only to be checked by imperceptible degrees 
and gentle meafures. Thus, in Jreland, it was al- 
moft an immemorial practice to make horfes draw 
by their tails; nor was it ynufual for the inhabitants, 
in. thofe unenlightened ages, to fet fire to their 
ftraw in order to get out the corn. It is a common 
cuftom with farmers, in fome parts of Bretagne, to 
burn their dunghils, and fpread the afhes on their 
lands. , 

Many Englifh farmers, to this hour, allow a 
change of fpecies in grain: As, for inftance, that 
barley, fown in fpring, has been metamorphofed 
into oats atharveft. As to the fuperftitions of huf- 
bandmen, in various countries, concerning the hag, 
fhrew-moufe and barberry-tree, not to mention 
their accufing and hanging old women for conju- 
ring up blights, mildews, and hurricanes, we have. 
already fpoken fufficiently in the 195th page of the 
preceding Effay, with relation to the amazing force 
of prejudice, and the mental flavery that has been 
occafioned by an habitual train of thinking. For 
cuftom, according to my Lord Bacon, ‘< familia- 
rizes us, by degrees, even to poifons, infections, 
exceffes, and torture :”® ‘* Being in truth,” as he 
obferves elfewhere, ‘* the principal magiftrate of 
human life ; ® fo that education, is, in effect, little 
more than a good cuftom.”-—Yet nothing ought to 
difmay the man who is a true lover of agriculture: 
He may meet with objections and obftruétions, 
difficulties and difappointments, at his firft fetting 
out, and even in his middle courfe: But at length; 
by flow degrees, will be mafter of the race : 


——Caloque invecius aperta | 
Fleé&it equos, curruque volans dat lora fecundo. 
J i d . ; _ s ( a Or, 


& Natural Hi. Cent. 1. N°. 61, 
* Idem, Effays, N°. 40, ° . 
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Or, if this inducement may appear too enthufiatti- 
cal, let the difcoverers of important improvements 
comfort themfelves with a plain Spani/h proverb: 
La verdad como el oleo fiempre anda en fomo: ‘Truth, 
like oil, always mounts uppermoft. Yet ftill it 
fhall be allowed (and that with fome reluctance and 
mortification) that prefcription and cuflom are two 
fortreffes that often hold out a long fiege. 

It were to be wifhed, therefore, that individuals, 
(and thefe ought to be the nobility and gentry, 
whofe example and influence will have fome effect 
on the neighbourhood round them) would give a - 
part of their attention to the art of agriculture, and 
making improvements in it ; and then, as a noble 
author obferves, who thought not the fubject we 
are now treating of beneath his inquiries, if the ftate 
thinks fit to add its approbation and patronage, the 
encouragement is given, and the point defired ob- 
tained: ‘* For commonwealths and good govern- 
ments,” fays he, ‘* nourifh virtue grown, but do 
not much mend the feeds.” ! 

As J am now recommending the caufe of huf- 
bandry, not only to the great, but even to the 
rulers of {tates and kingdoms, let it be permitted 
me to obtferve, that (befides the concurrence of 
common ordinary affiftances) nothing in our cold no- 
thern climates, but the fun-fhine of the fovereign, 
can ripen. the productions of agriculture to due ma- 
turity : And this fun-fhine muft be powerful (as it 
happens in a Swedi/b or Ruffian fummer) if ever we 
hope to fee the fruits carried on to good perfection 
in a fhort fpace: And then not only our prefent de- 
mands will be fatisfied, but fomething will remain 
for our fupport in the long winter which is to fuc- 
ceed. Husbandry will flourifh, even in lands 
which have a, temperament not quite favourable to 
culture, when another emperor fhall erect another 

| public 


i Idem, Effays civil & moral, Num eod, 
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public infcription to this effect: Rep1it cuLtus 
acris.* On which account I am inclined to believe, 
upon fecond thoughts, > that Auguftus commanded 
Virgil to write his Georgics, at the fame time that 
Maecenas requefted him :—And_ indeed it is incum- 
bent upon every wife and good prince, (Ilospnv Awtvy 
or a fhepherd of his people, as Homer calls him) not 
only to protect, but feed his flocks. : 

It is well known that the founders of three of the 
moft renowned monarchies in the world were fhep- 
herds; and it is almoft as well known that the fub- 
ject of hufbandry has been adorned by the writings 
and labour of more than twenty kings. 

When Mahomet the IVth. was depofed, this, 
amongft other reafons, was affigned as the princi- 
pal one, namely, that he would not allot a part of » 
the day to husbandry-labours, according to the law 
of the Koran, and the practice of his predeceffors. ° 
. As the families of many illuftrious Romans 

adopted furnames from matters of husbandry (of 
which it would be needlefs to produce examples ;) 
fo the efcutcheons of many of the greateft mo- 
narchical families, amongft the moderns, are taken 
from rural objects, as the ro/es, the lilies, &c. 8c... 

It has ever been thought by the wifer antients, 
that a good cultivator would always make an able 
political or military governor. Hence Abdolonymus 
wasfummoned from his farm, introublefome times, 
to be made a king.* Hence many of the Roman 
dictators were called from the plough to affift the 
government in the higheft emergencies of war ; and, 
when they had performed their hard day’s fervice, 
they returned to their rural labours of cultivating a 
little tract of land, which, at prefent, would {carcely 

make 


‘a This relates to the Emperor Augu/tas. 
b See Effay’I. 
©. Dryden’s Preface to Virgil’s Paftorals. 
* Heropor. Couleius de PLANTIS. 
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make a kitchen- garden for a contracter, or ftock- 
jobber, at his country palace. 

But I will dwell no longer upon this topic, except 
it be to fhew (that I may avoid any imputation of 
being partial to agriculture) that itis incumbent on 
every wife prince to pay the fame attention to com- 
‘merce and home made manufactures, as to the cul- 
ture of land; and hence it has been obferved by 
the fineft writer in the laft century, ‘* That Charle- 
magne, eight hundred years ago, ordered his chil- 
dren to be inflructed in fome proteffion ; and, eight 
hundred years yet higher, that dugu/tus wore no 
cloaths but fuch as were made by the hands of the 
-emprefs and her daughters; and Olympias did the 
fame for Alexander the Great.” : 

And now for the fake of method, and rendering 
my remarks upon lucerne as ufeful as it lies in my 
power, I fhall confine myfelf to a certain number 
of particular heads, comprehended in feparate Sec- 
TIONS, premifing only one general remark by way 
of introduction. 

It is highly expedient, before we undertake the 
culture of any ufeful plant, to inform ourfelves (fo 
far as we are able to procure knowledge) what the 
{pace of ground may be that each root requires in 
order tocarry the plant to its full fize and perfec- 
tion. This knowledge cannot be afcertained merely 
by the judgment of the eye, provided we were to 
take up any plant in queftion with our utmoft care, 
and examine the fpreading of the roots and fibres ; 
many of which /atter would be broken off, and all 
the appendant capillary filaments be loft: For moft 
roots fend forth from their fmalleft vifible fhoots 
and branches (and that to a confiderable extent) 
an infinite number of capillary tubes and threads, 
which fpread and mat like the treffes of hair on an 
human head. This is eminently perceived in fi- 
brous-rooted plants, and (in a leffer though very 
furprizing degree) in ¢ap-rooted plants, whofe roots 

are 
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are buldous. 1 have known an hyacinth or iris, 
placed in a water-glafs for blowing flowers, fhoot 
forth fuch a quantity of roots, fibres, and filaments, 
that they feemed to form a fort of peruke or bufh 
of hair. But how fmall a part of this will be dif- 
covered, if a plant of the fame fpecies be dug up 
from a garden? 

Ifthe earth be good, and duly pulverized, it is 
certain the roots will expand themfelves in /uch 
earth almoft as freely as in water. The farther 
thefe filaments extend, the greater ftore of nourifh- 
ment they convey to the plant ; for, by the laws 
of the Supreme Being, plants always fpread, if they 
find a paflage and food : Qua data porta, ruunt, &c. 
_ To afcertain this, you may, in any hard, dry, 
half-barren, brafhy field, near a live hedge that 
{tands on level ground, dig a trenchthree feet deep, 
and eighteen inches broad ; cut it down ftraight, 
without mangling or breaking the fides; and, 
having removed the bad earth, fill up the vacancy 
with good mold well pulverized. The roots of 
the fhrubs will foon point their courfe to this better 
foil ; they will ¢4ere make amazing fhoots, and flou- 
rifh exceedingly : But, when they reach the hard, 
barren wall, or boundary of natural earth, they re- 
coil immediately, and, forming a curve, will fpread 


themfelves afrefh with a retrograde motion in ¢hat 


earth where they find food and free paflage. 
This may be called the Inftiné of Plants. 
- [have plucked up roots of fine common wheat 
at harveit-time, which feemed to meto have pene- 
trated not more than fix inches into the ground, 
and appeared poorly fupplied with fibres. But, 
from better obfervations and experiments made af- 
terwards, I have reafon to conclude, thar, if due 
fpace be allowed to plants, and the earth is found 
fufficiently penetrable, thefe treffes that iffue from 
fibrous roots like wheat, or tap-roots like lucerne 
or fainfoin (after amputation of a part of the ao 
| root 
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root) as alfo the filaments or branching treffes that 

proceed from the roots of turnips and many fuch- 
like husbandry-vegetables, will extend themfelves 
to a circle of eight, ten, or twelve inches diameter 
in every fenfe. Do we not therefore, according to 
the Old Husbandry, fow moft feeds too clofe >? 

And here I afk pardon for admitting an expref 
fion which is not common in books of botany, 
namely, the treffes of the roots of plants; but, to fay 
truth; I had an inclination to fubititute an equiva- 
lent for that elegant French term, 7a chevelure dé 
vacines de plantes. 

The roots of tap-rooted plants are lefs filamentofe, 
or hairy, than thofe of fdrous-rooted plants ; yet ftill 
the former throw forth abundance of fmall fhoots, 
like fo many rays ; which forma fort of globe like 
the folar rays breaking through a mift. Thus, for 
inftance, the root of a lucerne or fainfoin-plant, 
which in its natural growth has fomething of the 
look of a young carrot, fpreads (in like manner as 
a carrot does) its fine hairy filaments'to a far 
greater diftance than moft people imagine; bur 
thefe threads are fo exquifitely fmall, and fo liable 
to break (being almoft as tender as a cob-web, and 
at. the fame time quite affimilated with the earth 
round them in point of colour) that it is very diffi- 
cult for the fharpeft human eye-fight to difcover - 
many of them, except with uncommon care and - 
attention. ; 

In order to form a reafonable conjefture con- 
cerning the extenfion of the roots of plants ufeful 
in husbandry, together with their appendage of fi+ 

bres, 


» Ifthe common farmer fows any one fort of feed too fparing- 
ly in the broad-caft manner of fowing, it is the feed of clover and 
trefoil, of which he ufually allows 6, and fometimes 8 |b to an a- 
cre: Whereas. if they are fown without a mixture of corn (as | 
would always recommend) 20 lb are not too great a proportion for 
each acre. Such praétice will alfo increafe ana continue thefé 
commonly tranfient creps at leaft a year longer than ufual. 
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bres, (whofe contexture and ratification are of fo 
exquifite a nature) itis in the power of almoft every 
perfon concerned in agriculture to make the follow- 
ing cheap, eafy, and compendious experiment, 
which took its rife in our country : 


_ Ina field that is well fituated, and which has not 
been broken up, for many years, fence in a ftrip 
of ground in fuch manner that the fence or hedge 
may not fhade the plants fown; then dig a piece 
of earth in the triangular form above reprefented, 
and marked by the letters A. B. D.C. ; let its length 
be twenty yards from A.to D. and the breadth 
twelve feet from B. to C. the fpace dug terminat- 
ing ina point at A. Dig this ground effectually, 
and pick it clean from large ftones and weeds, re- 
membering firft to cut down, one fpit deep, with 
a fharp fpade, the out-lines or boundaries of the 
fpot to be dug ; and, in the courfe of digeing, be 
careful not to break or loofen the earth on the out- 
ward fide of the lines firft traced out, and that for ~ 
a plain reafon. 

Then fow in the twenty dotted holes, which form 
a line from D. to A. twenty feeds (one in an hole) 
of the largeft fort of turnips, or any other plant, 
diftances changed, according as you imagine they 
want more or lefs room; ufing the hoe frequently 
to keep the ground loofe, and freeing your experi- 
mental crop from the neighbourhood of bad herbs. 

Now, if the plants at or near the point A. ap- 
pear at the ufual time of maturity to be ftarved or 
ftunted, it is becaufe the roots wanted room, and 
oe Louie 2 could 
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could not penetrate the hard ground that furround- 
ed them. : , 
If the turnips, for example, become larger and 
“carry a betterafpect, in proportion as they approach 
the middle part of the cone marked E. where the 
pulverized earth is four feet broad, it may be in- 
ferred, that the roots of thefe turnips extend them- 
~felves near two feet each way in their lateral fibres ; 
and again, if the remaining plants from E. to D. 
are of a fize and colour nearly equal to thofe at E. 
there is reafon for concluding that their roots, &c. 
‘{pread no farther than two feet *. 


re 0H Sie WP Wet 
Of the Beauty and Wholefomene/s of Lucerne. 


UCERN Eis one of the handfomeft of all the 
graffes which are called (improperly enough) 
artificial': And fome forts of it are admitted into 
gardens on account of their fingularity. The fow- 
ers of common kinds are fometimes red, and fome- 
times purple: And the afpect of them, when they 
cover a large field, has fuch a bright beautiful glow 
at a diftance, that one would think Claudian had 
a field of lucerne or fainfoin in his eye when he 


faid, 
Quod gelidi rubeant alieno gramine men/es. 


_ This vegetable is looked upon to be wholefome 
for men as well as cattle ; nor is the tafte of it dif- 
pleafing. Diofcorides fays, that the feeds are medi- 
cinal.and palatable when mixt and eaten with table- 

fale™s 


® Culture des Terres. Tom. I. p. 5. 

1 In compliance with cuflom we call lucerne, fainfoin, trep 
foils, Sc. grafés, though perhaps the propriety of the expreffjon 
may bedoubted. Concerning artificial graffes, {ee note to p. 37, 
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falt™; and perfons of repute have afferted to més, 
that the inhabitants of the fouth of France give the 
leaves a place among fpring fallad-herbs. This 3s 
probable enough; for they tafte like creffes, or 
nafturtian.—The leaves, infufed in boiling water, 
have all the fragrance of fine new made hay; and 
the hufk that invelopes the feeds has much the famé 
tafte as the pod of a pea. 

- Our countryman Spencer, in one of his Paftorals,, 
defcribes a nofegay or garland that was to be pre- 
fented to the fhepherdefs E/iza, under which name. 
he reprefents the perfon of Queen Elizabeth, A- 
mongtft other flowers he takes notice of coronations, 
[i. e. carnations) and fops in wine". We afked 
many fkilful botanifts what plant could be here 
meant, but, receiving no fatisfactory anfwer, at 
length difcovered, in a writer cotemporary with 
the poet, that /ops in wine were the meadow lucerne s 
whole flowers probably were thrown into wine 
and water, as borage and buglofs are, to give thé 
beverage a pleafing tafte, and therefore were called 
fops in wine °. by 

As to cattle, the wholefomenefs of this plant ig 
beyond difpute. Florentin (or Florentius as fome. 
call him) who writ a book on Planting, and another 
on Agriculture, about fifteen hundred years ago, 
recommends fmall quantities of lucerne as a cure 
for fick fheep® ; and De Serres prefcribes the fame 


remedy 


™ Droscorip. Marthiol. lib. ii. c. r4is pr 384. 

" B, Jonfon, in his Sad Shepherd, mentions the plant called 
Sops in wine. : 

° « T’on nomme (la médica) en quelques endroits (de la 
France) Soupres en Vin’. Whence came the Englifh, Sops 
in Wine. Liebault, Maifon Ruftique, 1617, 4to, lib. iv. 479, 

? In Geoponic. 

See alfo SuarLet’s Couxtry-farm. Second and Third Editi- 
ons, reviled by Gervafe Markham. Folio, London, p. 495: 
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remedy to all cattle that are ill, langufhing, or out 
of plight °. BL see 

Neverthelefs, however wholefome lucerne may 
be to thefe animals, when they are fick and weak, 
yet ftill it was matter of pure ignorance in fome 
old Exgh/b writers on hufbandry and botany to fay 
is was called médica a médendo, for, had thefe gen- 
tlemen known the fcanfion of a Latin verfe, they 
might have feen that /7rgi/ writes, 


—— Medica putres, &e. © 


And the Greek authors call it undixa, becaufe it 
came from Media, of which word the firft fyllable 
is long, as 


Media fert triftes fuccos, &e. IpEM. 


It is a great misfortune that the treatife is loft 
which Amphilochus writ concerning the cultivation 
of medica and oe which book was compofed as 
long ago as before the times of Plixy the elder. 


Lucerne Fields not to be grazed. Of Fences. 


WT is no-ways advifable to graze lucerre-fields, 
though fome good Engli/h writers feem to allow 
the practice: For the crown of the root (which at 
length becomes a fort of bulb) is fo fweet, that the 
ae cattle 


- TeoPiny a: maga mléov xvTICOY 1) medsuny. Geopon. lib. xviii. c. 2. 

-———— Dandum eft latariis medica & cytifum. Warro, 

~ Lib. ii, c. 1, bon 
<< Le bon mefnager fera tres bien de fe pourvoir de quelques 
journaux (A journal is fomething lefs than an Englifp ftatute- 

acre) de cefte exquife paflure, pour en diftribuer en hyver ades - 
beftes malades, laffes, maigres, recrettes, pleines a lait, poe 
: aider 
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cattle will often bite it too clofe, and heavy large 
beafts may bruife it with their feet. Nor is this 
any new-fafhioned fanciful opinion ; for an experi- 
enced writer on hufbandry, more than one hundred 
and fifty years ago, very much diffuades us from 
grazing lucerne‘. Therefore, upon the whole, 
it feems beft to cut it up mornings and evenings, 
and bring it (at leaft for horfes) into the ftable ; by 
which means the fame quantity will go thrice.as far 
as if it wasfed promifcuoufly andtrampled by them. 

On this account lucerne-plantations muft be 
guarded from cattle with as much caution as Virgil 
wifhed to protect his vineyard, and for the fame 
reafons, if not ftronger ones ®; 


Texenda 


aider a remettre & fortifier les portieres & fervir 4 l’augmentation 
du laié& des allaictantes: Aufli\a fes poulains, veauxs, agneaux, 
chevreux ; par fois leur en donnant comme pour les regaillarder.” 
Theatr. a’ Agricult. Fol. 1600, 271.” ; 

<¢ £ En ceci (dit-il) cefte herbe differe d’avec les autres des 
prescommuns, qu’ elle ne veut eftre nullement mangie fur la terre, 
ne foulée aux pieds par les beftes: Leur dents, fouffle, & trepis 
contrarians a fon naturel: Ains fon propre ....., eft d’ eftre 
fess; rés de terre avec des faulx bien trancheantes.” Idem, 
ibid. : 

8 Firz-Herpert, the father of Exglif hufbandry, recom- 
meee fencing lands with equal earneftneft. Surveying, p. 50. 
Lit. b. 

a has been faid concerning this great man in the foregoing 
iflay. 

His firft work, in hufbandry, is intitled, Tuz Boox of Hus- 
' BANDRY 3 printed in Italics. , 

At the end of it are thefe words : | 

‘< Here endeth the right profitable book of hufbandry, com- 
piled fome time by mafter Fi/x-Herbarde, of charity and good zeal 
that.he bare to the weal of this moft noble realm : Which (work) 
he did not in his youth, but after he had exercifed hufbandry with 
great experience XL years.” 

Imprinted at London, in Fleet-freet, in the houfé of Thomas 
Berthelet, near the Conduit, at the fign of Lucrece (cum Privile- 
gio) 1534, {mall 8vo. 

Of this work the author fpeaks as follows : me 

& Ag 


> 


wh aifplanied Lic urNe, EssAy it. 79 


; : ap 
Texendae fepes etiam, &S pecus omne tenendum eff : 
Précipue dum frons tenera imprudenfque laborum; 
Cui, fuper indignas hyemes, folemque potentem, 
Sylvefires uri affidue, capreeque fequaces 
Uludunt : pafcuntur oves, avideque juvence. 
frigora nec tantum cana concreta pruina, 

Aut gravis incumbens fcopulis arentibus eftas, 
Quantum ill nocuére greges, durique Venenym 
Dentis, S admorfo fignata in fiirpe cicatrix. 

j Geore. II. v. 37%. 


Wd 43s | Firm 


‘* As touching the points of hufbandry—I will ‘not fay it is 
the beft way, and will ferve beft in all places : But I fayit is the 
.beft way thatever I could prove by experience; the which have 
been an houfe-keeper 40 years and more; and have effayed 
many divers ways, and done my diligence to prove by experi- 
ence which fhould be the beft way.——— 


—+——-Rhet’rick in me doth not abound ; 
Wherefore I have fown fuch feeds as I found.” 
[2. e. managing an éftate 4 


His fecond work, in hufbandry, is intitled Surveyine ¢ 
or, as he Calls it, in another place, The Book of Surveying and 
Improvements, {mall 8vo, containing 120 pages, imprinted for 
Berthelet, 1539, ina black letter. : 

Fitz-Herbert was born at Norbury in Derby/biré; and, if I mif- 
take not, is buried there. He was made judge of the Common- 

leas in the 15th year of Heary VIII. © How he could be a prac- 
titioner of the art of agriculture for 40 years, ds he himfelt fays 
in 1534, is pretty extraordinary. I fuppofe it. was his country 
amufement, in the periodical receffes between the terms. 
- This treatife confifts of inftrutions to noblemen and gentle- 
men who manage their eftates in perfon ; and to Jarid-ftewards; 
bailiffs, &’c. who aé& under them or in their ftead. It fets forth 
likewife the nature of tenants tenures, and the laws of court-ba- 
ron, court-hundred, chartuaries, €&'c. being a fort of commenta- 
ry on an old ftatute named extexta manerii. 

In a word; one may pronounce juftly, concerning each book 
of hufbandry which Fitz-Herdert has given us, What a modern 
writer obferves of Crefcenzio’s Agricoltura, which was publithed 
§6@ years before; Lf libro fimatifimo & fa tefto dell’ say In 

; ii ort; 
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Firm fences > muft be made, and Re barr’d 

To cattle of all kinds, whilft the young fhoot 

Is foft and green, unknowing rude defpoil. 
: noi | y\ For 


fhort, Fire-Herbert; like Virgil, feems to have written intirely 
from his own experience. | : ; 

Thofe who cannot procure thefe two books of Fitz-Herbert, 
(of whith, probably, there are not twenty complete copies in 
the kingdom) may content themfelves with. 8. B.’s Epitome of 
Hufbandry, 12", 1669 ; which author, without making the 
leaft acknowledgment, has tranfcribed from him 181 pages, al- 
moft verbatim. 

It is pretty plain that the ingenious and diligent inquirer, 
Samuel Hartlib, had never heard or known of Fitz-Herbert’s 
works, thouth publifhed a little more than a century before his 
time, as will appear from the following paffage, where he la- 
ments that we have not a fyftem, or complete book, of all the 
parts of agriculture : ‘* {2/1 the latter end of Queen Elifabeth’s days 
(fays he) I fuppofe that there was fcarce a book wrote of this fubje@ : 
L never faw or heard of any. About that time Tufer made 
his verfes, and Scot wrote about an hop-garden. Googe tranfla- 
ted fome things. Lately divers {mall treatifes have been made 
by divers, as Sir H. Platt, Gabriel Plattes, Markham, Blythe, 
and Butler, who do well in divers things; but their books can- 
not be called complete books, as you may perceive by fundry 
particular things not fo much as mentioned by them. The Caun- 
try Farmer, tranflated out of French, is enough, if not more than 
enough ; but it is no ways framed for us here in England: And 
I fear the firft authors went on probabilities and hearfays, rather 
than experience. I hope fome ingenious man will be encou- 
raged to undertake a work fo neceflary and commendable.’” 
Legacy, p. 105, 4°°, 1651. 

b «¢ The fence, here menticned by Virgil, is f{uppofed not to © 
have been a green hedge, but pofts or ftrong ftakes interlaced 
with dry wood.” Martyn’s Georg. p. 217, 8"°. , 

But Columella, feemingly with greater judgment, declares 
himfelf of another opinion, and fays, ‘* That the moft antient 
writers on hufbandry preferred the liwe-hedge before the /rudile 
one, as more lafting and lefs expenfive.” Vetuffiffimi auGores vi- - 
vam fepem fiructilt pretulerunt, quia non folum minorem impenfam 
defideraret, verumetiam diuturnior immenfis temporibus permaneret. 
De Re. Ruft. Lib. xi. c. 3. : 

Quick-fet hedges are of great antiquity. It appears from 
Homer, that, when Uh/es returned to his father Laertes, the good 
old man had fent his fervants to take up young thorns, and was 
occupied in preparing ground to receive them for the PRES 

, boye- 
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For (not to mention winter’s piercing blaft, 

Or fummer raging with folfticial heat, ) 

Dread thou the favage bufle, which infults 
Thy rampart’s ftrength, and burtts a breach by 
 — ftorm; 

The goat, who wantonly mutt all things tafte, 
Succeeds, —with nibbling fheep and hungry 

 Mteers. 

-. Thefe hurt thee more, aaah all the rage of froft, 
Or the fun’s ftroke that fplits the vineyard- rocks: 
‘Their bite:a:poifon, and their wound a {car 
Indelible, unfeemly.: | 


. 


Columella is as careful saan this article as Virgil, 
ra: he will not allow large cattle to enter a meadow 
of common. grals, till the third year after fowing. ° 
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above-mentioned. Ody/féy, Lib. xxiv. This fort of fence is 
called, by Varro, tutela naturalis Pf viva. 

Disa lees’ who flourifhed about he time of Cicero, and - 
abridged the voluminous hufbandry-writings of Mago the Car- 
thaginian, has left us further direGtions about fuch hedges, in 
the Geoponics. Lib. v. c. 44. 
~ © Impetus aquarum proluit terram, nudatifque radicibus gra- 
mina non patitur coalefcere, propter quod nec pecora, oportet 
tenerisadhuc & fubfidentibus pratis immittere, fed quoties herba 
profiluerit falcibus defecare. Nam pecudes molii folo infigunt 
ungulas, atque interruptas non finunt‘herbarum radices ferpere & 
condenfare. Alero tamen anno minora pecora poft foenificia 
permittemus admitti, fi modo ficcitas & conditio loci patietur. 
Yertio deinde, cum pratum folidius ac durius erit, poterit etiam 
majores recipere pecudes. De Re Ruff. lib. ii. c. 18. p. 76. 

In another part of this work, namely, in the Poem on Gar- 
dening, he obferves as follows ; 

Talis humus, vel parietibus, vel fepidus birtis 
Claudatur, neu fit pecori, neu pervia furt. . 

Couumenta flourithed under the Emperor Claudius, about 
fifty years after the death of our Saviour, and lived in Spain, in 
the province of Betica. His xth baok, which was intended 
as a fupplement to Virgil’s Georgics, has its merit, All good 
bailiffs and land-ftewards were called from him Columella’s ; owit- 
nefs the following in{cription on an artient marble : Far 

. erva 
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Ser iil: 


The Management of Lucerne-nurferies 5 aud of Bura- 
beating. 


OW lucerne-feeds carefully i in Hii neers in 
) fuch a manner as turnep-feeds are fown, taking 
care that the ground be finely dug and picked. 

If the weather be dry and the wind harfh, as of- 
fen happens in the beginning of April (the com- 
mon time of fowing) remember, after the feeds are 
neatly raked in, and thinly covered, to make ufe 
of the watering-pot very fparingly, keeping the 
rofe on, and juft moiftening the furface of the 
ground. Since making this remark, I find the 
fame precaution recommended by that experienced 
practical husbandman ‘goflino Gallo“ 5 who conti- 
nues to obferve (perhaps with greater juitice in re- 
gard to Italy than England) <¢ that it is beft in dry 
weather to fow lucerne-{feeds about half an hour be- 
fore fun-fet, becaufe the falling dews will difpofe 
them for vegetation ; whereas, in dry hot ground, 
the feeds will be rumpled, parched, and cracked.” * 

This being done, preferve the fpot intirely free 
from weeds, as foon as ever the plants are high 
énough to be well known and diftinguithed : ‘ But, 
when they come to an height of five inches, thin 
them with a tranfplanting trowel, where they ftand 
too thick, and prick them into the vacant fpaces, or 


into 


Servu’ neque infidyus domino, neque inutil:’ cuiquars 
Lacili Columella hic fitw’ Metrophanes. 
‘¢ Here lies Metrophanes, the Columella of Lucilius : Faithful 
to his mafter, and unufeful to no man.’ 
d Vinti Giornate dell’ Agricoltura, 4°, 1569, p. 35, 36. 
© Ibid Giory. 2da. [The author Ago/tino GALLO was a nos 
bleman of Brefia.] 


f See two prints of young lucerne, one plant z a week old, vig 
the other five weeks old, Seer. XXVI, 
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into the beds frefhly prepared to receive them: 
Taking the advantage of a moift drizzling day. 

I have known fixteen:perches of nuriery afford 
fets or plants fufficient to fill an acre, at proper dif- 
tances ; but then the previous management was 
very exact and fkilful. It is more prudent (confi- 
dering the generality of cultivators) to allot thirty 
perches for fuch a feminary, and four ounces of 
feed, at leaft, to every perch. M. du Hamel advi- 
fes more ;° and perhaps great allowances ought to 
be made for cafual drowth, black fharp winds and 
other accidents ; particularly the attacks of the tur- 
nep-fly, and the ravages of {mall birds. 

And here, if people have no objection to a little 
more expence, it would be certainly beft to order 
the plantation-field to be as well dug‘ as the nur- 
fery, and picked clean from weeds, roots, ftones, 
€¥¢. which may coft about two pounds an acre once 
for all. Of courfe, the additional expence will be 
near one pound greater than ploughing and harrow- 
ing ; yet will repay the owner doubly and trebly, 
and mutt facilitate all f{ubfequent hand-hoeings and 
horfe-hoeings. Befides, it is almoft impoffible to 
plough one or two acres clean; for half fuch a little 
plat will be wafte-ground and head-lands near-the 
hedges. 

And that digging is greatly fuperior to plough- 
ing will appear from reading a treatife written by 

T 4 Sir 


© Elemens d’ Agriculs. Tom. it. p. 126, 1762, @ Par. 
£ Memoires du Marq. de Toursiuyi, fur les Defrichemens, 
. 291. 

Td QurevInoduevey ywetov umd maon; Ans nodogrior, & cxanliilas 
Svar, BANK x) cepdreors veuvlas MoAAzKIS” 8 Tag eilag juovow eLascurracs 
AAG x) res MiSxe ExPopuyTas® K) Marisa Tee ro Tav of yny 
oramleoSas dei Stacy ws thy caw Boaveic Bados yweeiv, — THY xaTUvED 
civw QigeoSas. GeEopontc, Lib. v.c. 19. 

Varro feems to be the firft hufbandry-writer who comprehen- 
ded the reafon why hoeings and diggings gave new life to plants, 
and in one inftance moft particularly: Si SicciTaTs&s //2t, 
SARRITO. 
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Sir Hugh Platt, whom Harthd calls* “ the moft 
curious man of histime.” This pamphlet is intitled 
Adam’s Art revived. Wolridge fays, that Gabriel 
Plattes was the author of it. _ But this feems to be 
a miftake. However, the /atter concurs with the 
former in faying, ‘* That one acre dug will pro- 
duce as large a crop as four acres ploughed.” 

What is here faid relateth only to fmall under- 
takings, whofe object is only one acre, or two at 
moft. Thofe who have inclination, fortune, or 
{pirit, to venture farther, would do well tocopy the — 
method made ufe of by that excellent cultivator 
Bellingham Boyle, Efq; who began his experiments 
of lucerne in the fame year that I did, but proceed- 
ed upon a larger fcale; for he undertook the cul- 
ture of fix acres at once. 

His preparation of the field was as follows : . 
_. 6 In the year 1757, he gave his field a fummer 
fallow, and having thoroughly ploughed and har- 
rowed it (not as farmers underftand thefe words, but 
effectually, .inftead of fuperficially) he fowed wheat, 
after the ground had been drefied with lime. In 
1758, his crop of wheat was very great. Immedi- 
ately after harveft, he gave the land in queftion a 
_feverer difcipline, ufing every method for pulve- 
rizing the earth and extirpating weeds, that the beft 
husbandmen are acquainted with, either in our 
kingdoms or abroad: So that the field appeared 
again a perfect fallow. Then ploughing it very 
narrow and fharp, he made water-thoroughs with 
the plough, and left it.in this condition for the win- 
ter 1758. 

<< In fpring 1759, he made many French drains 
in the field, as before he had made open ones for 
the winter; and, by ftone-picking the land, had 
nearly ftones fufficient to fillthem. In March, the 

iy | fame. 
¢ Becacy, p. 88. 
{ Difcovery of infinite Treafure, 4to, 1656, p. 92. 
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fame year (taking advantage of the firft fine wea- 
ther) he flit the ridges withthe plough, and reduced 
the land to the fineft tilth he was able, and tranf- 
planted the lucerne from his nurfery inautumn: In 
the whole procefs of which, he followed Du Hamel 
exactly.” 

Nothing in hufbandry could be more fenfible 
and mafterly than this preparation of a large piece 
of land for receiving lucerne. 

Aslam here fpeaking profefiedly of nurfery- 
plots, and fields fet apart and prepared for tranf- 
plantation, it may not be amifs to give directions 
how to aét-in a certain cafe of difficulty, which may 
happen to prefent itfelf. i 

Thofe who would throw an old pafturage into 
lucerne, inftead of fields that have been long in 
tillage (which is a point more eafily managed) muft 
have recourfe to d4urn-beating, an old praétice of 
hufbandry, in my opinion, originally Exgijh, but 
kept up in its full forms only in Cornwall and De- 
vonfbire. — 

As I have been a conftant witnefs of this opera 
tion for a number of years fucceflively, and re- 
marked its defects and advantages with acareful eye, 
I may, perhaps, one time or other, deliver my fen- 
timents at large upon the whole procefs ; for the 
practice appears to me to be of great uninterrupted 
antiquity in the counties above-mentioned, ? and 
more or lefs known and ufed all over England, till 
about the time of the reftoration. 

To perform this work, in order to prepare an old 
pafture-field for receiving lucerne, I muft firft make 
the reader acquainted with an inftrument, called, in 
the weft of England, a beating-axe, ‘of which I fhall 
give a reprefentation cut in woodin this fection. 

: ; With 


.4 What the farmers at prefent, in moft parts of Exgland, call 
' burning the couch, is an imperfect burn-beating. 
¢ This fhews that we ought, according to proper orthogra- 


e , phy, 
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With this deatzng-axe, when old pafturages are to 
be prepared for receiving lucerne, after the bufhes 
and brambles are neatly ° grubbed, the turf is 
cut up in ftrips about two feet three inches long, 

and ten or eleven inches broad. Thefe ftrips are 
thicker or thinner, according to the foulnefs of the 
{werd ; but the ufual thicknefs is three inches ; for, 
if the inftrument does not cut below the crown or 
head of the roots of weeds, fuch roots will fprout 
again, and the firft labour become fruitlefs. The 
work-man, with the fame tool he ufes in cutting 
thefe flices or ftrips, fets them up very dextroufly, 
in a fort of {piral pyramid or cone, not much unlike 
an high-crowned hat, but rather more obtufe; in 
which pofition they dry fpeedily and Foureteny 
the grafiy part ftanding outermoft. 

The common expence of this labour (for I fhall 
pafs by the whole procefs, which is very minute) 
including the burning the turf and fpreading the 
afhes, in very coarfe grafly ground choaked with 
weeds, comes to about one pound feven fhillings an: 
acre, and I have known above five hundred bufhels 
of afhes procured from a fingle acre. 

This performance being finifhed, and the afhes 
fpread, make ufe of a light plough, and plough the 
ground with a thin fhallow ftroke, cutting the lines 
formed by the burn-beaters at right angles. Har- 
row the trafh together, till little or no earth remains 
fticking to it, and then burn it in fmall heaps. 

In fuch orafs- fields as are broken up exprefly for 
receiving lucerne, begin the firft operation in the 
former part of May, and let the fecond burning 
take place before the end of ¥une. Forty equi- 
diftant heaps (called by the Szwz/s perpetual ovens, 
about two feet and an half diameter, with half a 

furze- 
phy, to write burn-beating, and not burn-bating, burn-baiting 


and burn-baking, as many authors do. ; 
> If the turf,-in taking up thefe roots, be much broken and 


mangled, it will perplex the burn-beaters in their cutting. 
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furze-faggot placed near the bottom, and an air- 
hole fronting the wind) will anfwer the purpofe ° 
better than two hundred {mall ones, according to 
the common practice. 

Thefe heaps, when once thoroughly lighted, may 
be fed, enlarged, and confumed at pleafure: 
_ Whereas in {mail heaps a great part of the outer- 
moft turfs will remain uncalcined. 

The field thus prepared muft be gently ftirred 
with the plough, after the 2d burning and fpread- 
ing; I fay gently, becaufe afhes have a great pro-* 
penfity to fink deep into the ground. After- 
wards, at leifure, give the field a winter’s fallow, 
that the dry fharp force of the afhes may cool a lit- 
tle, and then prepare it duly for a {pring tranfplan- 
tation. Fhe marquis de Zourdi/i’s famous treatife 
fur le Defrichemens, ‘ is founded principally upon 
the art of burn-beating. He fancies the practice 
to be originally French; but it is inconteftably cer- 
tain that it has been conftantly made ufe of in De- 
vonfoire and Cornwall, from times immemorial. 
Our writers fpeak diftinctly concerning it in the 
beginning of the laft century: Theirs are totally 
filent ;, even De Serres, with all his minutenefs, in 
a vatt folio, never mentions it in the year 1600. 

I will fpeak a few words more upon this fubjec&. 
—Tho’ the manner of burn-beating may vary in 
feveral countries, as alfo the methods of collecting 
together the hurtful vegetables that ought to be 
burnt ; and tho’ different inftruments may be made 
ufe of for fcarifying the furface of the earth, -as 
_ light common ploughs, finned, and three-coultered 
ploughs, paring-axes, ¢c. yet the practice in ge 
neral feems to me to be almoft as old as agriculture 
itfelf. Virgil advifes it, ® but defcribes not the 

| Operas 


¥ Publifhed in 8vo, 1761. 

& Sepe etiam fteriles incendere profuit agros, 
and again, 

Effatos cinerem immundum ja@are per agros. 
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operation, being at that time well known. The 
Hurons of Canada (the mott fenfible civilized nation — 
on the continent of North- America) have never ufed 
any other fort of manure; and the inhabitants of — 
Upper Hungary have pared and burnt the foul turf 
from times immemorial. 

But burn-beating, like all other good practices 
in hufbandry, may be abufed, and in fome cafes 
prove detrimental rather than ufefal, either by per- 
forming the operation improperly, or repeating it 
too frequently. But thefe exceptive cafes deferve 
to be confidered more at large. It may fuffice here 
is to fuggett the precaution. 

Nor is there any reafon to think that the inftru- 
ment, made ufe of to pare the turf, is of French in- 
vention. ‘To prove which, I will beg leave to lay 
before the reader a print of the French ecobiie, and 
refer myfelf to thofe perfons who have chanced to 
take notice of our Weft-country beating-axe. Nor. 
will I difpute the ational credit of this invention, 
(except in a ludicrous manner) with fuch an intel- 
ligent and fkilful cultivator ; but rather with to fay, 
in the language of the poet, J: 


——Solida eft mibi gratia tecum. 
Ovip. Met. xii. 


Therefore the whole matter in queftion (with the 
_ marquis’s confent as wel] as mine) may be left tothe 
decifion of fome future Pancirolli. © , 


© An Italian who wrote an ingenious book de Rebus inventis 
gc adeperaitis. 


The. 
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The Frenecu ECO BUE. 


The Engli/h weft-country. beating-axe is precifely 
the fame with the French beating-axe here reprefen- 
ted, if we except only one particular ; which is, 
that the handle of the Exgi/b inftrument is fome- ~ 
thing longer, and confequently more commodious. 

If this beating-axe of the marquis de Tourbilli 
be not of true, original, Lzgli/b invention, it feems 
plain to me that we did not copy.it from the French, 
but from the Italians, who had always a frequent in- 
tercourfe with the fouth-weft parts of our kingdom, 
in making voyages for tin; and of courfe might 
thew us the ufe of their inftrument called Zappeta. 
For as agriculture revived with them fome time be- 
fore it made any /hew of confiderable appearance with 
us; (now by the way we were half acentury before 
the French: ) And as drawings and prints were pub- 
lifhed of moft hufbandry implements then ufed in 
Italy, it is probable that fuch improvements made 
no {mall noife in Europe, and many things were 
copied from thefe difcoveries. cin ee 
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The Italian ZappeTa: Being a paring or beatings 
| axe ufed inthe year 1569. 


MY YY) } 
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What makes me more inclined to think, as I 
now do, is that the Devonfbire and Cornifh {pade is 
formed exactly upon the model of the Italian bailli 
(a fpade made ufe of in ftony mountainous coun- 
tries ;) of which I will here give a flight fketch, 
omitting the handle, which is about four feet fix 
inches long, without crofs-bar, or ear at top, as the 
common garden-fpade has. | 


The Ualian Baiiur, or field-/pade, of the fame 
antiquity. 


Wheever’ 
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Whoever remembers the Devonfbire or Corni/h 
Tpade, will fee at one glance that the bailli and that 
are the fame thing. 

The eaft-country hufbandman holds the weft- 
country-fpade in derifion very unjuftly ; for, tho’ it 
is of little ufe in gardening, as it turns upa cone of 
earth inftead of a cube, yet no inftrument of the 
fort works fo expeditioufly and eafily in a ftony 
country. 

The nature of its point facilitates entrance, and 
the length of its handle, in diflodging and unheaving 
a large ftone, fupplies the place of a leaver. 

I fhall conclude this fection, fo far as it relates to 
lucerne-nurferies, with obferving, that, if the nur- 
fery be made fomewhat larger than I have recom- 
mended, the fupernumerary plants may be referved 
till another year or two, with no {mall advantage 
to the owner. ; 

Thofe perfons, therefore, who make a large 
plantation of lucerne, would do well (if they have 
a quantity of roots in the nurfery fufficient for free 
chufing and rejecting at the time of tranfplanting) 
to remove only the larger, well-coloured, vigorous 

lants, and leave the {mall and more weakly ones 
in the nurfery, which, in another year, will make 
excellent roots for fupplying fome vacant places in 
the tranfplanted-field ; for forty or fifty plants out 
of a thoufand may be fuppofedto die every year. 
Thefe feemingly contemptible roots, left in the nur 
fery, will make a fine appearance in the fecond year. 
They will procure free {pace and nourifhment by 
the removal of their neighbours ; and the ground 
will be loofened and ftirred round them in taking 

up the better roots. ; 
 Thefe nurfery-plants may be taken up, clipped, 
and removed into the field, as before directed, 
till the beginning of autumn in the third year of 
their growth, after which (another fimall nurfery 
being 
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being made for replenifhing vacancies in the great 
plantation) they muft remain undifturbed in the 
place where they were firft fown, and be cut occa- 
fionally for green fodder. But, perhaps, I may 
fuggeft here a better expedient, confirmed by fre- 
quent trials: Which is, that if, at the firft time of 
tran{planting, the cultivator fhould find a confider- 
able number of /maill roots in his nurfery, ard yet be 
defirous to fill the whole piece of ground fet apart for 
receiving the tranfplanted roots, I would then advifé 
him not to cut the tap-roots of the {mall plants at all, 
but remove them into the new ground in their natural 
fiate, foortening the herbage only: And fuch {mall 
plants, thus managed, will profper extremely well. 
My reafon for giving this adviceis, that, if you 
amputate the tap-root in a {mall plant, then a fi ficient 
length of root will not be left to anfwer our purposes 
and, as thenceforward the root in queftion will /boot 
no more downwards, the refult will be, that it will 
never attain a fufficient depth of ground, and con- 


oe fequently may be eafily diflodged in hoe-plough- 


ings, and injudicious cutting, when the operator, 
making ufe of a reap-hook, orafps the herbage of the 
whole plant i in his left- hand, and pulls a little up- 
wards with it, at the fame time that he is cutting 
with the right. 


Sp ae Dig TES AG 


Times of Sowing Lucerne ; Times and Manner of tranf- 
planting tt. 


Sh HE general times of fowing and tranfplanting 
lucerne have been limited hitherto to the © 
beginning of April, and the firft or fecond weeks in 
Auguft : But this is tying ourfelves down to a couple 
of fortnights in each year. I have therefore made fe- 
veral experiments, in order to try whether it be not 
poffible to obtain a little more time for performing 

the 
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the ‘operations abovementioned: For few people 
like to be fettered down fo very ftriatly. 
_ And here, perhaps, the cultivator mdy not be 
difpleafed, if I inform him that he may fafely ven- 
ture in cafe of urgency (orif he happens only to be 
impatient, though pri is, upon the whole, the 
mott proper natural time) to. fow lucerne-feeds in 
May, Fane (and, perhaps, the beginning of July) in 
warm moift weather : Cutting the {talks ofthe plants 
on the approach of winter, and leaving the roots tin- 
difturbed in the nurfery, till the new appointed time 
of removing them comes (which cannot be the 4uguft 
of the fame year) but in the 4pri/ of the year enfu- 
ing. Such plants, though their feeds are fown ‘in 
May, or June particularly, will have little to fear 
from the feverity of the fucceeding winter: For the 
_rootswill have acquired ftrength and vigour enough 
to contend with it. Thus one balf-year will be gainé 
ed in raifing acrop, and people will have their 
choice of ¢wo feafons for tranfplantation inftead of 
one; which may be looked upon as fome advan- 
tage. 

“Experiments of this kind have been thade by mé’ 
at all the times abovementioned. As to fowing lu- 
cerne in the end of /pril, the whole month of A Mays 
and till the middle of Jue, 1 never. found the leaft 
appearance of danger. It may fuffice, therefore, 
juft to relate one experiment that was made fome- 
thing laterin the year. I mentionitonly as an at- 
tempt of curiofity, without propofing to recom- 
mend it for a general practice in hufbandry, there 
_ being full choice of time allowed by me, without 
poftponing matters to a feafon where there is the 


| Jeaft appearance of danger: 


_ On the 26th of Fuine, 1758; I fowed a plat: of 
_ground, with lucerne, ih a wet warm feafon. By the 
8th or gth of Offeber, the plants were fome of ten 


’ Anches*high.- FRY, paffed through all the feverity 
oD “UY | of 
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of winter, were tranfplanted at fpring, and cut 
twice or thrice during the fummer:.. 

Thus have I allowed a couple of different sane 

for tran{planting ; namely, April as well as Auguft ; 
inftead of Augujt only. As to the time of fowing, 
I have extended it from three weeks to near a quar- 
ter of a year; and, if I here differ, in any degree, 
from M. de Chateauvieux’s excellent inftruétions, T 
do it with as much deference as if he were pape sn Sh 
fupervifing what lam now writing. 

It it true fome cultivators, in the fouthermoft 
parts of Fraace, have ventured to fow lucerne in 
uguft ; fometimes with tolerable fuccefs, but very 
rarely. Therefore, upon the whole, fuch a prac- 
tice-in husbandry is hardly worth copying, even in 
a warm climate ; and an imitation of it, in England, 
-might be looked upon as a rafh undertaking. 

‘1 have dwelt longer upon this article, as many 
perfons may not have patience to poftpone their at- 
tempts in agriculture to another year : Orhers again 
may fow their nurferies in April, without being at 
Jeifure for autumnal] tran{fplanting ; or the field, fet 
apart for receiving the roots, may not be thorough- 
ly prepared, or the crop removed. A third clafs 
of men may like to raife large plantations very foon : 
And therefore, upon. each of thefe accounts, we 
have given as much latitude in tranfplanting, and 
pointed out as many feafons of fowing, as could be 
difcovered from fuch experiments as we had the 
power of making for fix years fucceffively. 

Neverthelefs, {uch as chufe to follow M. de Cha- 
tequvieux’s directions for tranfplanting (which pro- 
bably are the beft of any, where we have free choice 
of time, and are not too impatient) may, about the 
toth of Auguf (chufing a moitt feafon; or elfe wait- 
inga little longer) take up their plants, from the 
nurfery, with a fharp fpade ; but then, at the fame 
timé, they muft remember tg take up no more roots - 

Se than 
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than-can be tranfplanted conveniently before night. 
As to the manner of clipping the ftalks, and pru- 
‘ning the roots, enough -has been faid concerning 
it in the beginning of this Effay; but the eye will 
better guide every perfon, who thal] juft confider 
the annexed reprefentation, - where he will fee the 
manner of clipping and pruning lucerne, the plants 
being five months old, the ftalks fourteen, fifteen, 
or eighteen inches high, and the roots mesnigg 
about twelve inches in length. | 
In the print here given, the white fpots direct 
you to the places where the ftalks and tap-root are 
to be clipped, or cut off with ftrong fharp fciffars. 
The lateral fibres alfo are to be heameacd a little, 
and that with difcretion : And if the tap-root (which 
_ is fometimes the cafe) divides itfelf intotwo or more 
Jarge forked branches (a circumftance we thought 
needlefs to reprefent in the print) it may then bé 
proper to apply the feiflars below the forked part, 
- that each branch may pufh forth new fhoots, and, 
 confequently, draw greater nourifhment. 

The fpecies of lucerne here treated of, as chiefly 
cultivated for hufbandry ules, as the larger. apiient 
MEDICA with purplifh or violet flowers. 

It may be needlefs to fay any thing concerning | 
the fhape, afpect, and manner of growing of this ~ 
‘plant, fince every fuch circumftance is better re- 
prefented' by a drawing, than defcribed in words. 
Let it fuffice, therefore, to obferve, that this plant 
generally keeps an erect pofture, and feldom droops 
but for an hour or two, from April towards Mi- 
chaelmas, either in rains or drowth, except the root 
be injured by fome accidental caufe, ‘ atifing often 
from fome neglect in its management, which a fkil- 
ful cultivator will difcover in a few minutes. 

The prefent drawing was made according to the 
macuigual: accounts the y have at Venice, concern- 

Wire ing 
€ See Section XXVI. | 
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ing the manner Matthiol’s famous. cutter ort 
_ wood, made ufe of in defigning plants from life: 
Whereas, im common herbals and books of agri- 
culture, the drawings are ufvally copied from 
plants that are taken up and withering, or from 
branches preferved and gummed on paper. But 
no artift can fpread aplant as nature fpreads it when 
- growing ; and all the elafticity of the ftems and 
leaves’ will be loft, as well as the true fhape and 
diftances one from another. And hence it happens, 
that the picture of the dead may not be able to re- 
cal the memory of the /iving. Induced by thefe 
motives, the ingenious M. du Hamel (though France 
abounds with neat copper-plate engravers) thought 
it worth while to procure, from Venice, the wooden 
prints >in the Va/grif-edition of —Marthioli’s Com- 
mentary, 


6 it were to be wifhed, that the art of cutting on wood were 
sevived amongtt us, and, more particularly, in the prefent cafe, 
as it comes nearer to the true reprefentation of plants, than any 
engraving on copper, though performed by the neateft hand, 
For there is a force and fulnefs in figures cut of wood, which 
the fainter delicacy of the burin can never attain to. 

As a proof of this, whoever contemplates a plant rightly, cut 
on wood, will remember its figure longer, than that of the fame 
plant engraven on copper, and know it more eafily, when he fees 
it in the fields. And, in confirmation of this affertion, I appeal 
to the Herbal of Durante (excluding the edition, at Venice, of 
8667, and meaning only the Roman editions in the century pre- 
eeding) and the prints, cut on wood, in the firft Valgrif-edition 
Of Marthio's’s Diofcorides, printed at Venice, folio, 1559. ~Con- 
cerning which, it may be obferved, that-they almoit equal the 
exactnefs, fharpnefs, boldnefs, and firmnefs of Marc-Antonio’s 
gravings, being finifhed in the age of fine drawing and good 
workmanfhip. ‘To which we may add, that prints, cut on wood,, 
are intermixed moft eafily and conveniently with the letter-prefs ; 
a doubly greater number of copies may be worked off ; the lines 
retouched with greater firmnefs ; and the engraving reftored with 
lefs pains and more ccrrectnefs. wes 

This art arrived to tolerable perfeCtion amongft us, in the lat- 
ter part of Queen Eu/abeth’s reign ; and was carried on fuccefl- 
fully, by Savitzer, father and fon, through the reigns of James 
I. and the two Charks’s; but expued in effect with the engra- 

ver 
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mentary, though they were 200 years old, and 
many thoufand copies had been drawn off from 
them. es 

Again, if the roots differ in fhape from that which 
is reprefented in the print, then the pruning of them 
muit be varied: In which cafe we can only give one 
general direction, which is to cut the tap-roct be- 
Jow the forks; which forks (I believe) are occafion- 
ed by fome obftruction from hard knobs of earth, 
or ftones, which hinder the pivot or point of the 
tap-reot from defcending in its natural perpendicu- 
lar courfe, 

I have fometimes feen a lucerne-root with five or 
fix irregular fpurs,eccafioned (as I fuppofe) by 
fome obftructions in the ground. 

Roots of fuch kind muft be pruned with difcre- 
tion, and, if. it-can be diftinguifhed that any one of 
the roots is the tap-root, curit not at all, but prune 

the others. | , 

| T have nothing farther to obferve, under this part 
of theprefent fection, except that, inthe print above 
exhibited, the undermoft dotted marks, in the reor, 
are not placed quite low enough below the crown — 
of the root: Permit me, therefore, to obferve, by 
way of caution, that if the roct be fufficiently long 
(and fometimes I have known a lucerne-root, like 
Virgil’s oak, equal in Jength to the length of the 
branches) then leave it nine or ten inches long, af- 
ter you have cut off the lowermoft part of it. 

U 32 We 


ver of the wooden cuts in Croxa./?s Z/op : Of which, the firft 
impreffion is now held in good efteem at Rome, and has gained 
admiffion into fome curious: colleGtions of prints there.—In the 
prefent declining condition of this art, we can only make ufé of 
at to reprefent little fketches which deferve not the expence and 
labour of copper-plate engraving. ! ' 

Since writing this, the focicty for encouraging arts, Se. has _ 
appointed a public premium for reviving a manner of engrave 
ing admired by Rephacl, and executed fo pertedlly by his Maree 
Antonio. % 


N \ 
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We have already mentioned the throwing the 
pruned plants into water; upon which article, am 
ingenious friend has obferved, ‘* that, if the roots 
remain any time therein, they will imbibe fo much 
moifture as will be greatly prejudicial to them.” 
I apprehend, fays he, ‘* that to water them, after 
they are planted out, with a watering-pot, will both 
refrefh the plants, and fettle Ag earth about their 
. yoots.’ | 

This mutt be acknowledged to bea prudent me- 
thod, and moft agreeable to the practice of garden- 
ing ; but as M. de Chateauvieux does not advife it, 
and as plants are found to fucceed very well with- | 
out it, we were fearful of giving beginners too muck 
trouble ; but have carefully recommended a warm, 
moift, cloomy feafon for tranfplanting, and allow- 
ed the roots to remain in water but a fhort fpace. 
Yet ftill the watering-pot may be ufed to advan- 
tage in a dry feafon, if people chufe to give them- 
felves fo much trouble, 

Some precautions of this kind ought to be état, 
for it appears, by experience, that thefe plants, 
when dug from thernuriery, droop in an hour, tho’ 
removed into the fhade, except they are fteeped in 
a veflel of water.——In the next place, when you 
tranfplant the roots, fqueeze them down moderate- 
ly firm, and bring the earth up with your hands, | 
till the fhanks of the ftalks are partly covered. But 
to this paflage the fame excellent judge in earden- 
ing has made an objection ; to which our antwer i is, 
that heis certainly inthe right with regard to fpring- 
tran{plantations, {uch as we have recominended, and 
partly experienced : But in refpect to M. de Cha- 
teauvieux’s practice of tran{planting in duguft (the 

joint now under confideration) I believe the re- 
pelle will be found unneceffary ; for the autumnal 
eavy rains will partly wath the light new-earthed-. 
up! mold down to its due level, and the froits after- 


wards 
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wards will heave-many plants upwards, {fo that, a- 
bout Chrijtmas, the crowns of the lucerne-roots, thus 
managed, will ftand juft as far above ground, at win- 
ter, as the beft cultivator would with to find them. 
When the plants are removed from the nurfery, 
_fome healthy roots. may penetrate deeper into the 
earth than I have mentioned. Such roots mult be 
taken up with double care, efpecially if the ground 
be of a clayey or marly caft. Even in other cafes 
you mutt direct the labourers to take them up with 
attention and patience, exprefsly ordering them to 
apply the fpade ” to a certain depth, and loofen the 
earth at bottom as muchas may be. Nor muft you 
break the lowermoft fibres of the roots, more than 
you can poffibly avoid ; nor fqueeze the ftem and 
crown of the plant, when you draw it. | 
Nothing more needs be added under this article, 
except that the intervals fhould be hand-hoed and 
hand-weeded after every cutting, till the affiftance 
of the horfe-hoe can be called in, and then thefe 
kinds of labour will be confiderably diminifhed. 


oy Pita Sa bhai 
The Expence of cultivating Lucerne. 


F TER all that can be faid, many pro sle may 
object that nurferies and tranfplantations are 
expenfive and troublefome : But thefe circumftan- 
ces, it is to be hoped, will deter few gentlemen of 
fpirit and fortune ; for the long continuance of lu- 
cerne makes ample amends for a little uncommon 
diligence, and the firft charges may be leffened con- 
fiderably, when the culture of this plant falls into 

the wianagement of better hands than mine. 
U 4 We 


+ 


_ © A particular fpade-for this purpof is defcribed and recom- 
mended in a note to Seer. YI, p. 102, : 
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We all know that the farmer expends much mo- 
ney and gains very little from acropof wheat at the 
expiration of his twelve months : But if we take ten‘ 
years together, and compare the profits of lucerne ° 
on the one hand, and wheat, barley, oats, and clo- 
ver on the other, the balance will certainly turn in 
favour of the lucerne-crops, and thatin a proporti+ | 
on of three, or two to one at leaft. 

The expence of raifing an acre ar lucekne in the 
manner which we recommend (and fuppofing even 
digging t to be made ule of inftead of ploughing) a- 
mounts, as nearly as [ can eo aC to the fol-— 
lowing fums : 


B50 
Fine-digging and Ene 30 perches for 
a nurfery > 0120 
Seed — ~——— "9D 
Hand-weeding the nurfery twice, and 
tranfplanting into vacant patches fuch 
\ plants as ftand too thick a ©0130 
Digging an acre for receiving the roots 2 10 0 
- Tranfplanting -— -~ tee 
Hand-weeding and hand-hoeing the rows, . 
with a four inch-hoe that cuts down- 
wards, and then with a larger planta- 
tion-hoe, which cuts horizontally Pi .6io 
Two horfe-hoeings — iba Oo & 0 


Total 6 12 0 


It is true, the expences of raifing lucerne, in this 
manner, will vaty, when applied to parts of Eagland 
different from thofe where the experiment was made, 

as : 

» For fear of accidents, it might not be amifs to {et apart’a 
quarter of an acre fora nurfery. An over-p!us ftock of plants 
will inable the owner to p2‘s by the weaker ones, and leave them 
to remain for another occafion. _I fubjoin this caution, as I have 


before mention only 30 perches : And thus every cultivator. 
may follow his own judgment, bir 
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as the price of labour may be dearer, and rents run 
higher : But then the ground ought to prove better, 
which will balance the difference. | 

This plantation of lucerne may be cut three times, 
‘the firft year after tranfplanting, as fome repay- 
ment for the out going expences: Next year the 
profit will be more confiderable. 

On the other hand, thofe who prefer the- drill- 
method of raifing lucerne, as lefs expenfive, may 
feem to fave about two pounds, or more, upon an 
acre, at the firft appearance of things ; but then thé 
rows, in cafe the crop fucceeds (which is a doubt- 
ful point) muft be thinned, with good judgment, 
which will coft money: And the vacancies in them 
muft be filled at laft with traniplanted roots. Nay 
M. de Chateauvieux afferts, that drilled lucerne will 

rarely be fo large and flourifhing as the ‘ran/planted 
for the effects of horfe-hoeing, and the influence of 
manures may prove of lefs fervice to the roots of the 
former, at a depth of 12 or 13 feet, than to the 
roots of the /aster, whofe fineft imperceptible fibres 
will hardly defcend above a yard perpendicular. 

Befides all this, the cultivators of lucerne are de- 
fired to bear in memory what has been’ remarked 
in the 27th and 28th pages of this Effay, where it 
is fugeefted to them, that they may place the tranf- 
planted roots the firft year at a diftance-of fix inches 
afunder from one another in the rows, and remove 
every other plant, the {pring following, into a frefh 
acre of ground well prepared to receive them ; by 
which means. ove third of the expence, in our laft 
computation, will be taken away ;—they will fave 
themfelves the trouble of a fecond nurfery ;—gain 
a year in point of time ;—and two acres of lucerne 
inftead of one. . | 

But 


f T endeavour, upon this occafion, to fpeak with moderation, 
T have known a plantation of lucerne cut 6 times, the year afteg 
-tran{plantation, oP one 
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But here it muft be obferved, that, as in this latter 
cafe, 26,000 fets mult be raifed inftead of 13,000, 
it will be neceffary to allot more ground for a nurfe- 
ry, and fowa larger quantity of feed ; allowing al- 
ways (which J think fufficient) four ounces toa fta- 
tute perch, though M. du Hamel allows fix ounces 
to a French perch ; but then the reader muft remem- 
ber, that a french perch is larger than ours, and 
that, at leaft, by one sth. I thought it unfair to 
fupprefs this circumflance; fo that Engli/h cultiva- 
tors (if they pleafe) may fow five ounces to each 
{tatute perch of nurfery. 3 

It is hard to fay, at what eee time the affif- 
tance of the hoe-plough fhould be called in: But 
the owner of the plantation may venture on the at- 
tempt, I think, with fafety, in three days after the 
fecond cutting, about the beginning of Funes; © for 
the roots then will be tolerably well fettled in the 
ground, and before that time the flat plantation-hoe 
may be ufed, chufing fuch an one as is about eight 
inches and an half wide in the ihe: ad 


SECT. VE 


Of Hoe ploughs and other Methods of keeping at 
Plantation clean. 


S continued hand-hoeings will be chargeable, 
{£\ troublefome, and almoft endlefs (being, in 
‘truth, little more than a temporary expedient, and 
flight fcratching the furface of the earth) remember 
to “make a light plough with which you are to cul- 
tivate the faces between the rows ; and in this cafe 
you may either ‘invent a plough according to your 
own fancy, or copy fuch as are ufed at home, or in 
" other countries, on the like occafion. a | 
C, 


& This relates to lucerne tranfplanted in 4ugu/f. 
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The fhare of this plough fhould be tharp, about 


~ fixteen inches Jong, with a coulter proportionable : 
The plough itfelf no heavier than a {trong lad of 15 
years of age can carry. And thus one horfe, after 
fome obftruétions of nogreat confequence in the firft 
attempt, will afterwards draw it witheafe. Yet ftill 
the trouble will be leflened, if the field be prepared 
by digging and picking up the roots and ftones, in- 
ftead of common ploughing, juft before the sround | 
is to receive the tran{planted roots. Therefore, af- 
ter a full fecond confideration, the former practice 
is recommended preferably to the /atter: snd, if 
the lucerne ftands nine or ten years, the difference 
of the expence will not be perceived. : 

As the rows will be one yard four inches afunder, 
there will be room fufficient to guide the plough 
fafely along the intervals, and yet no room to fpare. 
It behoves the ploughman therefore to be extreme- 
ly careful in the flice he cuts next the lines ; fucha 
ftroke muft be a fhallow and’ a dextrous one, nor 
muft he approach too nearly. A man, an horfe, 
and a boy to lead the horfe will manage an acre in 
a day when they know their bufineds : For it is more 
a matter of nicety than fatigue, fince the ground 
ploughed in an acre will hardly exceed half an a- 
cre. 

After the firft time of ufing the horfe-hoe epusk 
(which a man’s own difcretion upon confidering th 
ftrength of the plants will beft determine) it ie 
be laid down for a general rule, that it will be al- 
ways found moft convenient to horfe-hoe the intervals 
{as long as the plantation fiands) the third day after 
‘each cutting , for by that time the new fhools will. make 
the plaats ‘if ble, nor will any fide-branches fland in | 
the plough’s way. 

It may be-proper alfo to hand-weed the lines once 

a Jo: and the larger weeds may be taken up a 
. Peery: 


’ 
’ 
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peditioufly with the three-pronged fpade, or th 
field-fpade.* ; 
Nor muft we look upon this as any uncommon 
- extraordinary trouble, for Virgil orders three orfour 
ox-hoeings every year, even tor the vineyard : 


Eft autem ille labor curandis vitibus alter 
Cui nunquam exbaufii fatis eff, namque omne quo- 
tannis 
 Lerque quaterque folum {cindendum eft, glebaque 
| verfis | 7 
A&ternum frangenda bidentibus.— 
: Georg. Il. v. 397. 


New labour is requir’d, : 
Nor muft the painful hufbandman be tir’d : 
For, thrice at leaft in compafs of a year, 

“Thy vineyard muft employ the fturdy fteer 
Toturn the glebe ; befides the daily pain 

To break the clods, and make the furface plain. 
D2ypDeEn. 


Again, we may obferve, under this article of cul-. 
tivating and keeping the intervals clean betweenthe 
rows, that fome perfons (at leaft in fmall plots of 
lucerne) may prefer the brea/t-plough to the planta- 

: rte tion- 


* The field-{pade, for taking up weeds, fhould be two inches 
and an half longer in the bit than the Loxdow garden-{pade, and 
one inch and an half narrower between fide and fide, being, at the 
fame time, well pointed with tempered {teel.—This implement of 
hufbandry is chiefly nfed by foreigners in cleanfing fine grafs-fields 
once a year in April. When the weed is taken up with all its 
roots, a few grafs-feeds are {prinkled on the fpot where it grew : 
But this relates to common pafture-meadows. 

-b The teeth or tines of the antient dident were curved or bent 
downwards almoft at right angles, as may be feen in an inftru- 
ment of hufbandry, now ufed by farmers, called the drag: But 
Lawjon's ferape-ail has the appearance of being a. better inven- 
tion, 
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tion-hoe, and ofcourfe may ufe the former, if the 
ground will admit. 

- Or elfe you may caufe to be made a trident or 
three-pronged fpade, formed from the handle to the 
- iron-work, in every refpect. like the common gar- 
den-fpade, as to length, ftrength, and fub/tance. 
This inftrument.is managed like the ordinary fpade, 
but performs its work with half the fatioue to the 
labourer, and confequently twice the bufinefs may 
be done in a day. It likewife lays furer hold of 
the roots of weeds, and cuts not afunder (as the 
garden-fpade often does) the roots of valuable 
plants, which it is intended to affift and ftrengthen 
either in the hop-garden, lucerne-plantation, or the 
nurfery of young trees. For thefe reafons it de- 
ferves well to be recommended, being in fome in- 
{tances fuperior to the common garden-fpade, and 
always preferable. to the breaft-plough and planta- 
_ tion-hoe. 


A TuREE-PRONGED SPADE. 


The letters aa reprefent the handle, one foot 
ten inches long; 4 4 the focket, fix inches in 
| length ; 
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length ; cc the grains, and the iron they proceed 
from marked d; their breadth at the uppermoft 
part d, before they begin to diminifh, being three- 
quarters of an inch. : 

Thefe grains turn a little upward, and not fide- 
ways, which cannot be reprefented in the print. 
. Virgil, in-the paffage lait cited, feems to have 
fome idea of fuch an inftrument, but a three-pronged 

" fpade is far better than his of ¢wo-prongs ; and ma- 

ny have thought that four grains or prongs are pre- 
ferable to three, but then one fourth more labour 
will be required: And, if the teeth are made fuffi- 
ciently ftrong, it is probable that this utenfil will 
be too cumberfome. (ahaiey 

The old Italian hoe, called Zappetino, will be 
found to be of incomparable ufe in alucerne-plan- 
tation. It may be ufed fafely between plant and 
plant in the-lines, and work very near the roots 
with little or no injury to them ; anfwering atone 
and the fame time the intent of an hoe, as well as 
of a bident or trident : But then it can only be ufed 
with advantage in neat elegant agriculture, where 
much circum{pection is required, as in nurferies, 
lucerne-plantations, Se. 
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But, if none of the inftruments above-mentioned 


fhould happen to content the reader, it may not be 
| ibe | amifs 
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amifs to recommend a fourth inftrument, (invented 
by William Lawfon, an eminent gardener and nurfe- 
ry-man, about the year 1620, and calleda scr apz- 
ALL) which proves extremely ufeful in gardens, nur- 
feries, hop-grounds, lucerne-plantations, and moft 
loofe well-cultivated lands ; but obferve always, 
that the weeds muft be raked off immediately af- 
ter they are diflodged and torn up, both inthis in- | . 
{tance and the former one: Or elfe, if the feafon 
fhould happen to prove moift, they will moft of 
them take new root and fpring again. 

‘The following print is an exaét reprefentation’ of 
the inftrument here fpoken of : 


Tigesbhw's ScrRAPE-ALL,. 


In this figure, ‘@ reprefents the head one foot. 
long; b the teeth, eight inches long from the 
place ‘where they branch out to their extreme point, 
and cc the handle, four feet eight inches in length, 

As we are now profeffedly t treating of deftroying 
weeds, keeping plants clean, and ftirring the ground, 
it may not be amifs to exprefs one’s hopes of fee- 
ing fome new-invented plough, cheap, fimple, and 
rightly calculated for the occafion: Particularly in 
a nation juftly famous for fkill in mechanics. 

For my own part, I have contented myfelf hi- 
therto with a plough of Blythe’s, altered fo as to a- 
gree with the account given in the rorft and 102d 
pages of this Effay. It was no-ways intended by 
Blythe for the prefent purpofe, as the practice of 
horfe-hoeing was then unknown. 


BLYTHE’S 
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 Breytue’s PLoucns. _. 
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Many ploughs may be made of a more elegant 
fhape and ftruéture, but this performs its work fafe- 
ly and fteadily. Wheels, it is true, would render 
the draught lighter: But the ploughman then 
might cut in upon the rows, and make other mif- 
takes, as the plough may move with too much fa- 
cility. ™ ot 
So that nothing more needs be faid concerning 
it, except that: the idea of its conftruction feems to 
be formed upon a right principle ; and of courfe it 
may only be confidered as attemporary fuccedane- 
um, till fkilful and ingenious perfons fhall devife 
fomething that is equally cheap, but more perfect. 
-—Now, as moft people prefer ufefulnefs and cheap- 
hefs to elegant and expenfive inventions, it is natu- 
ral to wifh for an hoe-plough intirely fimple and 
not coftly : For the mechanifm of thofe devifed hi- 
therto by ingenious lovers of agriculture, is of fo 
perplexed and complicated a nature, that it will no 
-ways anf{wer the common purpofes of husbandry : 
But, being perpetually out of order, will throw 
the poor ploughman into defpondence ; and the 
rather as neither he nor the country plough- wright 
can comprehend how to rectify any defects or acci- 
dents, except with extreme difficulty. fi 
| _As 
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As to other horfe-hoeing ploughs, there is that of 
. Tull and the cultivators of Meffieurs du Hamel: and 
de Chateauvieux ; but, if the reader be {till more cu- 
rious, let him examine the defcription of another — 
fort of cultivator or horfe-hoe plough, explained 
by fix copper- plates, being the invention of M. de 
la Georiein %759.". 

And here, as to ploughs of all forts, we join 
with Harid in obferving, ‘* That _any ingenious 
perfon would do the honeit and painful hufband- 
man very great pleafure, who could facilitate the 
going of the plough, one of the moft eee in- 
{truments in the world °.” 

_ Butall improvements are flowly propagated even 
from county to county. For example, the wheel- 
plough and folding of fheep were known and com- 
monly made ufe of in England two hundred and 
fixty years ago, yet have not been able to travel 
through the kingdom to this prefent moment; 
which fhews, that many good and valuable im- 
provements have not (taking a century together) — 
fpread themfelves, at a fair average, more than a- 
-bout a mile a year. 

"- We will now confider the expences of an acre of 
lucerne the fecond year, which will ftand as follow : 


pat ey 


Clearing the lucerne-plants from weeds 


in the rows. by. hand ——- 0 8 9 
One hand-hoeing of the intervals Wont O 
Four horfe-hoe ploughings i 
‘Compoft-drefling for manure, or foot, | 

wood, or peat-afher, at an average 

per year 010 Q 


_ Difperfing the IADBTG creme cea, sai. 2\ 19 


Total 2 0-0 
x o SUCT 
re * Experiences Jur la Nar Galt, tom. vi. p-244, Gee 
2 Legacy, p. 5,6. 
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Such will be the yearly charges, or in fome pro- 
portion very like them, during the continuance of 
your lucerne, which I fix at a medium of ten years. 


—-M. de Chateauvieux fays it may laft twenty ; and © 
Pliny goes as far as thirty; though the expreffion 


may be looked upon to be exaggerated nea 


SEC T. VIL 


The Author an Advocate for manuring Lucerne. 


(oN Ontrary to Tul?s continued prattice, and M. de 


RJ Chateauvieux’s firft practice, I declare myfelf 
an advocate for manuring lucerne; premifing, in 
fuch cafes, that all dreffings are relatively good, in- 
efficacious, or hurtful, according to the zature of the 
Joil on which they are employed. Here alfo let it 
be obferved, That moft foils have fome one original 


predominant caft, which may be maftered for a time, 


but feldom or never conquered totally. 
In regard to manuring lucerne, it may fuffice to 


fugeeft here in general terms, that, if the ground 


be {tiff, cold, and of a clayey tendency, then wood- 
afhes, foot, and lime are proper dreffings. If the 
‘ground be hot, fhallow, and brafhy, a compoft of 
calcined clay, dung rotted to a fine mold, and 
pond-mud, long expofed to fun and frofts, and 
frequently turned, may have its ufe.. And, if the 
ground proves of a middle nature, then malt-duft. 
will not be amifs.—AlI] thefe manures are eafily 
procured ; and tnerefore we have mentioned none 
that are fcarce and dear. But as variations of foil 
are infinite, and few people know the true nature 
_of any field (efpecially if it be of the mixt kind) 
we recommend the compo/t-dunghil as the fureft and 
moft univerfal affiftant upon fuch occafions. 


_-Many other manures may be good for lucerne ;__ 


but dung probably is not one of the belt, ex- 


cept 


» Hifia. Natural. ib, xviii. c, 16. 


a 
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cept it be very old *, and well-corrected with pro- 
per mixtures of a fweet, as well as fertilizing na- 
ture, fufficiently warm and cherifhing, but no-ways 
rank ; for dung (efpecially if it be new) produces in 
general very luxuriant, troublefome weeds, infects 
in abundance of various kinds ‘, and gives the 
erafs a foul, cloying, putrified tafte. 

The owner’s eye, it is true, may be deceived, . 
'. and his hopes encouraged by the largenefs of the 
crop; but the fagacious four-footed animals will 
diftinguifh better than we can pretend to diftin- 
ul AS Saale; at Mee iad _ guifh: 


re Le fumier ‘nouveau brufle la femence de la luzerne, jetté fur 
iceluy, avant qu’ eftre dompte par les temps. a 

. | Theatre a’ Agricult. fol. 1500, p. 171. 
. Our countryman Regizald Scot declared himfelf much of the 
fame opinion, upwards of twenty years before De Serres publifhed 
his work,. See the Prar-rorm, &c. 4to, 1576, p. 37. 

“In dry, gravelly uplands, which are apt to burn, free ufe 
may be allowed of what the: farmers call /pit-dung, by which is 
meant dung that is turned and rotted, till it looks like black 
mold, being at leait two years old. GuPeaTre tes cae): 

The Norway peafant dungs his meadows very flightly, but has 
recourfe to fand or afhes. } 

Bp. of Barcuen’s Nat. Hift. of Norway, fol. p. 110. 

More may be feen upon this fubjec&t in the Curiofites de la 
Nature &F del’ Art by the Abbé de VaLLemonrT, tom. li. p.75. 

“« Dung is never ufed properly for efculent plants, till it be 
fully siirified, and turned into mold which has no rank, offenfive 
{mell.”’ G. Puarres’s xx Experiments, 1651. 

The fame author obferves in another place, ‘‘ That fattening 
the ground with rank dung does in fome fort adulterdte plants, 
and pejorate [render worfe] their qualities: When contrariwife, 
raifing the fame plants in wholefome natural earth doth meliorate 
their qualities.” 5 Ses 

f See the QUINTILII megi Kéngy in Geopon, lib. ii. p. 52, edit. 
Needhami. . 

In proof of what has been faid, horfes, for a year or two, will 
not. tafte the grafs of a pafture-field that has been plentifully 
manured with the frefh riddance of privies. Nor will they eat oats 
the firft year, that have been raifed in an arable field thus manu- 
red. Something offenfive to them mixes with the juices of the 
plant. But, if fuch dreflings lie expofed to the air two or three 
years in an heap, till they are reducible into powder, they, are 
ae very efficacious, and communicai¢ no bad tale, Fc. te. 
' plants, . 
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euifh : And, if they could prefent a petition. te 
their mafters, as the white heifers are reported once 
to have done to the emperor Fulian, they would re- 


_ monftrate not a little againft the immoderate-ufeof _ 


this manure. Neverthelefs, affertions like the pre- 
fent ought to be confirmed by fome proof. An 


experiment therefore was made upon four acres’of — 


grafs-ground; of which ove half was drefled with 


ftable-dung, and the other with wood-afhes kept 


dry. The former moiety appeared the moft rich and 


luxuriant of the two; but the cattle always neg- 


leéted it, till they had bitten the Jatter down to 
the bare earth. 


2 


M.: de la Quintinie was of the fame opinion with 


an anceftor of Columella’s, who always oppofed ap- 
plying dung tothe roots of vines. The Frenchman 
is full as peremptory as the old Roman: Nul fu- 
“gmier, Ait-il, pour les arbres: Few en veux point de 
tout *®. And his. reafon was, that, if the foil proves 
commonly good, there is ftrength fufficient in it to 
- fupport fuch trees as we expect to bear fruits of an 
agreeable flavour. It has been obferved, that a 
vineyard plentifully dunged produces abundance of 
erapes ; but their tafte is no-ways exquifite: And 
therefore it is a common faying in wine countries, 
Vive-le vin d'un mauvais menager, becaufe fuch a 


man, neglecting the ufe of dung, or not being able . 


to purghafe it, produces but a fmall quantity of 


wine, which, at the fame time, is excellently well- _ 


tafted. ce is | 
Thus fweet parfley, the celeri of the Italians, is 
wholefgme and of a delicate tafte in dry, upland 
ground of moderate fertility ; in grounds richly 
dunged, it is more rank and lefs wholefome: But 
_ in wet grounds, fupported by the mere force’ of 


! pe. “ Hess 
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dung, it has to a certain degree malignant quali- — 
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ties for it becomes acrid, unpalatable, and dan- 
gerous to be eaten. 


Having thus given the refult of my experience 
_ in regard to dung as a manure for lucerne, I fhall: 


~ fubjoin only one fhort caution ; which is, that no | > ’~ » 


dung, not even of the beft kinds, muft be fpread | 


_ on a lucerne- pplantatinn; till it be two years old at \ 4. 


leat... 
In all grounds antlinati to , moifture, and fuch — 
particularly as are of a clayey caft, it is pretty cer- 
tain that the preference ought to be given to foot- — 
dreffings ; and, after foot, to chimney-afhes (thofe 
of green wood ‘efpecially) provided they are houfed 
and fecured from wet. “Then foap-boilers afhes 
may take place, coal-afhes ‘well-fifted,; charcoal- 
afhes, and malt-duft. Nor might the afhes.of lime 
be amifs, nor lime itfelf, when mixed with fuch fine 
mold:as may be found under a fhort fwéet turfin | 
Janes orcommons, ‘The compoft-dunghil alfo, as 
_obferved before, fhould be applied to, which, at the 
end of twelve months, having been thrice sited: 
will fpread almoft as well as afhes or foot. Nor will 
{uch compoft want ftrength, when it is rightly ma- 
naged :. For if the dunghill be moifteried at times 
with the brine, foap-fuds, difh-wafhing. and cham- 
ber-lie,-&c. of the family, then, when it is re- 
moved into the fields, the fharp, pungent, ftrong 
falts, which fly off, will make the labourers {neezey 
and occafion a fmarting i in their eyes. ° 
When you manure lucerne with foot, dry- chim-. 
ney- -afhes, lime, foap-boilers afhes, €F¢. it is fuffi- 
cient to drefs the rows only ;° becaufe thefe finer 
fort of manures may be difper! fed in the niceft ex+ 
acteft quantities, if fown, in the Berk/bire manner; 
with a peat-afo fpoon. But if coarfer manures are to | 
be employed in larger quantities; as old dung. marle; 
ees gear § &c. I would then advife the pro- 
X 3 prietor 
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prietor of the field to manure the intervals and rows 
promifcuctfly. (ace eae 
I] have obferved elfewhere, that the generality of 
cultivators manure lucerne once in two years’; but, 


perhaps, it may be as well to refrefh it lightly and 
frequently at feafonable junctures, whenever fuch — 


affiftance appears to be neceflary. Frequent repe- 
titions will make amends for the fmallnefs of quan- 
tity ; feven or eight bufhels ‘of foot mixt with 
fand, ® or fifteen or fixteen bufhels of wood-afhes 
(kept dry) or malt-duft, at each time, will be fuffi- 
cient for one acre, when fown on the rows : Care be~ 
ing taken to perform this work in moift weather. 
Such a fmall quantity of refrefhment appears, at 


firft fight, a mere trifle; but, being renewed occa- 


fionally, will amounc to fomething in its effects. 
As to repeating the fame dreflings in November and 
February, * you mutt be left to your own difcretion 
and careful obfervations, in proportion as you per- 
ceive that fuch affiftances may be wanted. And a- 


gain, if you find foot, afhes, &c. to prove a ma- 


nure over-dry and over-warm for the fummer-fea- 
ie) fon 
2 


. £ Throughout thefe Effays, we mean, by bujfbels, Winchefter- 
bufhels, of 8 gallons; becaufe, in various parts of England, the 
bufhels are 9, 16, 18, and 24 gallons. 

We defire to be underftood, with the fame exaétnefs, when- 
ever mention is made of a cart-load of manure, which, according 
to the dung-cart ufed néar London, is fappofed to contain about 

40 or 50 bufhels. By ae . 

& The fand is added, in order to {pread or fow the foot more e- 
qually. Sea-fand an{wers the fame purpofe, and is alfoa ma- 
nure. If the foot be old'and caked, like the-cinders of ore, it 
muft be pulverized with a beetle. | 


b The two Quintilii, who writ on agriculture in the reign’ 


of the emperor Commedus, give directions to manure lucerne 
(rn y wndvxny xomenc ar) in the month of January. Thefe writers, 
‘brothers, and both governors of provinces, were put to death 


by Commodus, about the year 186. They had no crime, except ; 


that of being rich, good, andknowing. 
Epitomixer of Dion Caflius, 


- 
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- fon, referve them rather for winter-{upplies, and 
have recourfe to thé compoft-dunghil. 
Nothing can be more cheaply and eafily mana; 
ged, than manuring lucerne with foot-dreffings : 
For the labourer, if he makes ufe of a peat-afli 
fpoon and feed-lip, may fprinkle the rows of an 
acre in four or five hours, walking down the firft 
interval and returning by the fecond, and fo pro- 


greflively. 
Afhes may be fown in the fame manner: ? 
XA ee 


i Prart’s Flora’s Paradife; Patt 1. p. 33, 34... 

Sir Hucu Puarr (not to mention his other excellent talents) 
was the moft ingenious hufbandman of the age he livedin: Yet 
fo great was his modefty that all his works feem to be pofthumous, 
except the Paradife of Flora, which appeared in the year 1600, 
when it is probable he was living: He fpent part of his time at, 
Copt- Hail, in Effex; or at Bifbop's-Hail in Middicfex; at each of 
_ Which places he had a countiy-feat ; but his town refidence was 

Lincoln’s-Inn.—His Fewel-Houfe was publifhed by Dr. Beatz, 
_ conimonly called; in England, Dr. Boat (who; by the way; was as 

Sat a genius in hufbandry, as moft we have mentioned) and the 

lora’s Paradife (with a fecond original part) was publifhed by on 
Bellingham, the author’s kinfman, who changed the title to the 
Garden of Eden. 

Sir Hugh held a corref{pondence with all lovers of agriculture 
and gardening throtighout Exgland, And fuch was the juftice, 
and modéfty of his temper, that he always named the author of 
every difcovery communicated to him. . “« 

In a word, no one man in any age ever difcovered, of, at leaft, 
brought into ufe; fo many new forts of manure. Witnefs his 
account of the Compost and Covered DunGuitL; and his ob- 
fervations on the fertilizing qualities lodged in SALT; - 
STREET DIRT AND SULLAGE OF STREETS in great cities ;— 
Cray ; “FuLbeERS EARTH; —MoortsH EARTH 3 ——= 
DuncHILs MADE IN LAYERS 5Fern ;—Hair } ~Cat- 
CINATION OF ALL VEGETABLES ; —Makt-duft ;—Willow-tree, 
earth, Soap-boilers afbes ; and broke pilchards and Maru. 

See mote conterning afhes in Virg. Georg.—Varro de Re Ruft. 
—Golimélla de Cult. Hort. Lib. x. v. 354.——G. Plattes affures 
ss, that afhes; mixt with lime, kill mofs in meadows, and prove ~ 
likewife an excellent grafs-manure. Dz/coveries; p. 29.—And 
therefore, fays Falkingham, it was an obfervation of the antients, 
** quod letas faciunt fegetes ftercaratio, intermiflio; SS cineran 
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Te was well known to the Greek writers on huf+ 
bandry that afhes were great improvers of grafles,. 
and Didymus obferves particularly, that they were 
one of the beft manures then known: ‘* For, being, 


fall, penetrating, and warm, they killed worms. 
and all pernicious infects.” Andan anonymousau-: . . 


thor, about the middle of the laft century, ina let- | 
ter to the famous Harilid, remarks, ‘* that afhes: 
produce the white and purple honey-fuckle (clover), 
if fown on the ground in February, and that fo co- 
pioufly, till the field appears to be candied keine | 
es like a hoar froft.” ° 

And here (a8 afhes are a favourite manure with } 
the writer of thefe Effays, when the queftion is con- 
cerning the improvement of grafs- lands) if any one. 
fhould object, that he finds nothing wew in the prac-. 
tice now recommended, we can only anfwer, that 
people, in works of this nature, ought to feek for 
profit rather than noveliies: And that every man. 
fhould thoroughly confider the nature of his own 
foil, and vary his agriculture according to circum- 
ftances. | 


| Shel God VU. ie 
Whether Lucerne impoverifoes the Ground? 
Anfwered in the Negative. : 
7 HETHER aquick-growing Se acaniee of 


¥ fo long continuance as Jucerne, impove- 
hes the ground, is a point that well defervesto be — 
examined. Common hufbandmen ftart at the very: 
propofal of this query (having, for their own part, 
no doubts but that lucerne aéts in this manner) and. 
fome of them, to fay truth, have made the objec-. 
tion themfelves. “© How, ” obierve they, ** cana 

4 _ Plant, 


ee Publithed ‘in eae London, 165 6, and fuppofed to, Be, 
written by vo Beati. 
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plant, nal is cut near fifty times in ten years, 
produce any other effect upon the foil than to weak-_ 
en and exhautft it ?”’ 


Towhich my anfwer fhall be as fallowsh i Only let 
it beremembered, that I cannot fpeak from my own 


perfonal knowledge to one particular part of the . 


query, becaufe I have not as yet, outlived my firft 
plantation ; but many foreign cultivators of this ve- 
- getable affure me (and they are perfons of great ex- 
perience, as well as probity and veracity ) that wheat 
and other kinds of grain have profpered furprizing- _ 
ly onthe very fpots of-ground where lucerne-plan- 
tations had been difcontinued, after having ftood ten 
or more years. ‘This being matter of fact, I fhall 
fay nothing farther concerning it, but fet myfelf to 
inquire into the reafons why the ground is not im- 
poverifhed. 

Firft (at leaft according to my notions) the field 
isrefrefhed from time to time with gentle dreffings : 
—Secondly, weeds will not greatly impoverifh the 
ground, when our main bufinefs is to extirpate 
them :—Thirdly, one half of the field lies fallow, ° 
and is ftirred frequently for ten or eleven years, pro- 
vided the lucerne lafts fo long :—-And, fourthly, ie 
muft always be remembered, that this grafs ought 
to be cut, whenever a fmall number of healthy P 
plants begin to fhew their flowers in full bloom: 
Which circumptance well deferves notice, for all plants 
weaken the foil anddraw double nourifhment, when 
they ripen their feeds. 

’ Laftly, there is another reafon which may be 
looked upon as equal to the four already mention- 
“aA ed. 


© «¢ Lands, cultivated in intervals of a proper breadth, ae 
duce, and lie ihaltow:, as half to half at leaft.” 
Experiences Jur la Nouv. Culture, tom. Vi. p. 33+ 


P Iname the word healthy exprefsly, becaufe, fick, ftunted 
plants, fometimes blow prematurely, and therefare are no true 
_ guides to us. 
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ed. All plants that dear leguminous flowers (as lus 
cerne, fainfoin, trefoils, vetches, &9¢.) enrich the 
ground, ‘ and of this the hufbandman has daily ex+ 
perience in the culture of clover, ale dale tal 
~ It may be obferved too, that all cattle are parti- 
cularly fond of leguminous herbs, and even legu~ 
minous fhrubs ; as the cy#i# of every kind, the fal- 
fified cyzifus,and the algarobale, or Spanifh valantia, — 
EPR FED cir | 

I have ever looked upon the culture of legumi- 
nous plants, for the better fupport of cattle, to 
be one of thofe forts of improved culture which 
Providence has decreed to man as a reward for ins 
duftry in hufbandry. The neatnefs, diligence, and 
conftant little attentions requifite for managing them, 
feem to imply what Scripture has predicted concerns - 
ing the anxious cultivation of the earth ; and, by way 
of remuneration to the hufbandiman, he finds, by 
experience, that his cattle prefer fuch food to the 
very beft common grafs he can give them, 


te Al es at 


Of the Head-lands, Hedges, and Ajpetis of 4 Lucerue+ 
plantation. : 


% K 7 Hichfoever way the cultivator determines 
f/Y to place and difpofe his tranfplanted roots 
fand much depends on the fituation and afpect of 
the rows) lethim always remember to leave an head- 
land at each end of the lines of rows, about eight 
feet wide, for the horfe and hoe plough to turn in: 
‘And, the moment the whole work of tranfplantation 
is finifhed, caufe thefe head-lands to be ploughed, 
Ws , har- 


f DuranTE obferves, as long ago as the year 1685, that lu- | 
¢erne, even when fown the broad-caft way, enriches the foil inftead: 
af impoyerifhing it: And fo do all leguminous plants. | 

Herbario Nuovo, Fogl. 11 Roma, p. 279 
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harrowed, and raked clean ; and fow them with fine 
ray-grafs, to the amount of fix ounces to every 
perch fquare ; adding, if he thinks fir, a little white 
Dutch clover and hop-trefoil, Thefe grafles may 
be mown occafionally, as green food is wanted ; and 
thus no ground will be Joft. ; 

I have here given the preference to ray-grafs, be- 
eaufe it forms a firm {werd, by reafon of its ftrong 
matted roots. But if the weight of the horfe, plough, | 
and ploughman, fhould break the contexture of this 

new-raifed turf the firft year (which is an accident 
that may partly be expected) then gently fcrape the 
broken earth together, and flatten it lightly, having 
fown frefh grafs-feeds thereon. bey: 
Nor may it be amifs to make a ditch near the 
hedges to keep hurtful weeds from incroaching up- 
on the field. Cut alfo, before feeding-time, all 
foul weeds that grow in and clofe to the hedges, 
and lop fuch boughs of trees and fhrubs as drip o- 
ver the lucerne, or obftruct the fun-fhine. Other- 
wife it will fare with lucerne as with the fuckers 
which Virgil defcribes growing under the fhade of 
their parent-tree : 


(Coes 


Alte-frondes & rami matris opacant, 
Crefcentique adimunt foetus, uruntque ferentem. 


For lucerne diflikes fhade and watery fituations, 
but fears not a free air and open healthy expofures. 
Therefore, if poffible, always tranfplant it where 
the fun has full power ; and avoid, at the fametime, 
as much as you can, the ¢hoice of all eaftern and 
northern afpects.* An antient E£ngi/b writer on huf- 
. bandry 

¢ No one feefhs to have underftood the choice of fituations 
and afpects better than Democritus : Vid. Geopon. Lib. v. ¢. 4. 
Though there are reafons to think, that this antient writer on 
hufbandry was, in general, more abftrufe and {fpeculative, than 
{cientifical and practical. ‘* Whilit his mind,” fays Horace, 
Bent x : “was 
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bandry fpeaks with much good fenfeand experience 
upon this occafion. *‘* A north-eaft afpect, fays 
he, “ guarded with plantations properly fituated, 
is protected from the winds beyond all difpute; but 
the fhade of the trees hurts the foil, and the effluvia 


From them taint the air. Hills and mountains there- — 
sore are the beft protection,” # 


SECT. xX. 
The Produce and Profits of an Acre of Lucerne, 


Tis fomewhat hazardous, before one has made | 

experiments upon lucerne for ten fucceffive years 
_at leaft, to attempt fpecifying what quantity of | 
green food or hay, and what profit, in point of mo- 
ney, an acre of lucerne may produce annually ? Yet 
the little'we have to fay upon that fubject, from the 
obfervations of fix or feven years, fhall be imparted 
_ candidly to the public. 

It is certain that lucerne, at various cuttings, 
may grow in England ten or twelve feet high in a 
year; and that the ftalks, at each cutting, being 
rarely more than a month old, are as Juicy, tender's 
and nourifhing as the leaves. — 

One perch ‘ cut five times in the year 1758 (as 
was the reft of the plantation) weighed, taking the 
whole five cuttings together, one hundred pounds 

of green food ; which makes the annual produce of 
an acre to be very confiderable, even in the firft year 
after tranfplanting : For in ¢hat year the ped itty 
Was 


"€ was batters far from its home, the cattle broke through his 
‘ ch and deitr oyed. his choiceft fields.” . 


Democriti pecus ae agellam, 
Dam ak hg eft anithus. 


@ Scor’s Perfect Plat-form, &c. fo; ESO. Cian ae 
© N. B. 'The perches, in the county where this fir experi= 
ent was ‘radde, are 18 feet {Guare. 
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was made. Ina word, the produce diouneed to 
about eight tuns‘of green lucerne, which was fuffi- 
cient to keep two: coach-horfes near five months, 
and fatten a {mall heifer befides —Yet this calcula- 
tion muft not be looked upon as.an exaét one, for 
the eftimate was formed merely from motives of 
private curiofity, and without any view of making | 
it public. | . 

Inthe year 1761, as age yeiendntonen if gave 
dire€tions for making a fmall lucerne plantation in 
Berkfkire. The little field, or clofe, confifted of one 

rood of ground, or a quarter of an acre; which we 
threw into fifty-four rows, each row containing one 
hundred and ten plants, or five thoufand nine ‘hon: 
drediand forty in the whole. In the fecond year 
after tranfplanting (and lucerne is not then arrived 
to its due fize) and at the firtt annual cutting (which 
is not the beft cutting, as the herbage fuffers much 
from the winter) I weighed, out of curiofity, a par- 
eel of the prime plants which, one with another, 
weighed about one pound and a quarter each. But, 
fuppofing that every plant weighed only one quarter 
of a pound, and admitting we give up the fixth cut- 
ting (which is more than one need to do.;) then 
the crop of forty perches, or one fourth of an acre, 
amounts to a very confiderable return of ten tuns; 
at leaft, of green lucerne per acre. 

Of larger’ crops, let others fpeal in the following 
part of this Section. 

As to what relates to myfelf, I would never chufe 
to raife the expectations of the public, in matters of 
hufbandry, to an undue height. Nothing is more 
flattering to a true lover of agriculture and_ his 
country, than to hear that his own crops are. ex- 
ceeded by thofe of other cultivators, whilft. they 
pleafe themfelves with the thoughts of having our- 
ftripped their inftructor, who concealed, through 
diffidence, a part of what he had reafon to believe, 

OF 
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or chofe ground, of a middling quality, for the,ield of 
experiment, merely that he might not tempt people 
to expect too much. If it had been his defign to 


__ have raifed lucerne from a principle of vanity, and 


not general utility, he would havechofenan hop-gar- 
den juit difcontinued, and which lay -hard by the 

field which bore the produce above fpoken of. 
With relation therefore to other men’s. crops, 
meffieurs de Chateauvieux and Eyma affure the public, 
(tho’ they never cut their lucerne oftener than it is 
cut in Exglavd, and very little higher or larger than 
what may be obferved in its growth here,) that they 
have received from one acre, © in one year, five tuns 
ee of 


© Foreign books, relating to hufbandry, are in fome principal 
eafes uninftruétive to us, except, we know the mea/ures of land and 
grain, in the countries where the authors writ. For example, how 
tan an Engh/p reader in general forin a judgment concerning the 
refult of an experiment, if a French author fays he drilled twelve 
Girons of wheat on a danrée of land, and his production of grain 
amounted to a certain number of /epezers ? How, I fay, is an Exglifb 
reader to underftand the paflage, if a tranflator does not explain 
himfelf by Exg// meafurement of land and grain? And this ought 
to have been done in all the late tranflations made from M.. dz 
_ Hamel, who is particularly exa&t in recounting his experiments. In 
this cafe, diftionaries.as often miflead us, ashelp us. Thus Boyer 
and others, render 4oifzau abufhel: Now the common difference, 
between a boiféau in France and a bu/oel in England, is as 32 to 
63, or thereabouts. “peer 
Similar names, affigned for certain fuperficial meafurements of 
land, contain different quantities of land in different countries, 
and very frequently in the fame country. We will give an ex- 
ample in the words jugerum, acre, and arpent. 3 
' Jt is natural to imagine, that the Romaz jugerum admitted vari- 
ations, as well as the acre and arpent. That which. Columella 
mentions contained 28,800 Roman feet, or, in our meafure,. 
27,849. rer 
he Englifh fatute-acre confifts of 160 perches, 16 feet and 4 
fquare. Each perch contains 30 fquare yards. Forty perches 
long by 4 broad conftitute fuch anacre, which will be 240 yards 
long by 24 yards-broad. Of courfe fuch an acre will confift of 
4800 {quare yards, or 43,200 {quare feet. 
The cufomary acre of the weft of England, &e, confifts of per- 
ches 18 feet fquare, and contains about 19 more ftatute-perches 
‘than the ftatute-acre. 
| I thal! _ 
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' of well-dried hay. Now, if fuch be the cafe, then, 
agreeably to what is remarked in another place, ¢ 
(one pound of green lucerne making but four oun- 
ces of cured hay) of courfe the produce of their a- 
cre muft be twenty tuns of undried fodder. 

M. Eyma,* in the year 1755, had, at one cutting 
from a fingle acre, 14,445 pounds of greem food. 
M. du Hamel, at that time, fufpected fome mif- 
calculation inthis account; but M. yma made it 
appear that the original computation was jutft. 
The fame gentleman cut, from what he calls one 
journal, ‘as much lucerne-grafs in a year as produ- 
ced near five tuns of hay, or, in other words, about 
| twenty 


I fhall fay nothing of the antient foref-acre in Nottinghamfbire, 
&¥e. whofe perches were 18, 21, and 22 feet fquare. See Fala 
4ingham’s Survey, 4'°, 1610. 

A Welfb-acre contains about two Exglifh ftatute-acres. 

An Irifh (plantation) acre, makes an Engli/fb {tatute-acre and 2. 
‘The Lutle French arpent, about Paris, contains 100 perches of 
18 feet and } fquare ; which makes in fuperficial meafure (pieds - 
de roy) 32,400 feet. 

The middle arpent confifts in like manner of 100 perches, 20 
feet {quare ; which makes in fuperficial meafurement (pieds de 
roy) 4.0000 feet. . 

The great arpent (water and foreft meafure, commonly called 
mefure de roy) confifts of 100 perches, 22 feet {quare ; and con- 
tains 48,400 feet (pieds de roy. ) La? 

The acre of Normandy has 160 perches, the perches 22 feet 
fquare ; and contains fuperficial feet (pieds de roy) 77,140. 

The Flemifh acre, or gammat, an{wers to an acre and 4 Englifh 
flatute meafure. 

As to the Italian acre, each tavola, if remember right, is 2 

‘feet fquare ; 25 savele make a perch (pertica ;) and 4 fach perches 
conftitute an acre, (jugero.) 

The Swf; acre contains 31,250 feet, pieds de Berne. 

Thefe remarks will ferve to explain, throughout the prefent 
work, moft accounts relating to experiments made by foreigners 
on certain quantities of land.. ; ; 

- © See the next Szcrion, . 
¢ The late death of this gentleman deferves much to be-la- 
mented by all lovers of agriculture. — | | 

f The meafure of land, called: journal in France, fignified ori- 
ginally as much ground as one man and two horfes could plough 
‘ in 
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twenty tuns of green fodder. This may be looked 
‘upon to be a very luxuriant crop ; and yet there is 
a memorandum annexed to the prefent’ Effay,° 
which fhews that England has produced as much 
lucerne, or pretty nearly as much, at one cutting, 
and at every cutting. - 

But, in the laft place, M. du Hamel, as the refult 
of all his former experiments, informs us, that. he 
has received ten tuns of hay (or forty: tuns green) 
from a fingle acre of tranfplanted lucerne.-—Now, 
confidering the fuperior excellence of lucerne-hay, 
fuch crops, taken from an acre in one’year, maybe. 
‘reckoned worth thirty pounds :—So that, from the 
account here related, I cannot help imagining that 
this muft have happened i in fome year that was par- 
ticularly favourable to the growth of lucerne. Lefs 
than half {uch a product would content me, and J 
dare fay moft of my countrymen. , 

From what has been reprefented by others, fie 
ly the public will not think me confident in affert- 
ing, that an acre of tranfplanted lucerne rightly ma- 
naged will bring in 5 7. a year, free and clear from — 
all expences, and that for a confiderable tract of 
time... Now certainly this advantage deferves well 
to be confidered: For the hufbandman is faid to be 
a good manager who makes three rents each year: 
A “frtt for the land-lord, a fecond for labour, &&e. 
anda third for himfelf: But an acre of lucerne 

vill for feveral years produce five rents, clear of all 
‘out-goings for rates, rent, workmen, manure, &c, © 
fuppofing the land to let at 15 5. an acre, as ufually 
eyes in moft eftates that lie at fome. yw 
’ 2 rom 


in a day; which computation fate vary, as mi foil is more or 
lefs manageable: At erefent, it a€tually does fo in different pro- 
winces 5 but Lam informed that the; journal where M. Eyma lived 
contained 888 so‘/es {quare, or 31,968 fuperficial feet; which 
preduétion is very aftonifhing, as the ground did not pe quite 
three quarters of an Eng/i/h acre. . 

_¢ Elimens d@’ Agriculti iat 1762, tom.il p. I 33. 
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from cities and market-towns, On the contrary, if 
land be dearer near rich populous places, the © 
eround will be better, and the produce. more ad- 
vantageous. This gives lucerne its value near 
towns and cities, where two or three acres may be 
rented, but ten or twenty cannot ; and fure it is. 
fome advantage in hufbandry to make one acre fup- 
ply tne place of two or three, and efpecially where 
it is difficult to rent land, even at avery high price. 
[tis certain, that the profits, arifing from tranf- 
planted lucerne, have been no-ways exaggerated in 
my account; for by fome collateral obfervations it 
may beeafy to carry the value of an acre fomethine 
higher than has been here reprefented. Suppofe 
green vetcbes (which are rarely cut more than once) 
and green lucerne to be of equal value as food for 
horfes; (which is making a fuppofition no good 
writer on hufbandry will allow to the difadvantage 
of lucerne:) Now a perch of green vetches (if the 
crop be good) fells for fixpence at feventy miles di- 
{tance from Levdon, and a perch of tranfplanted lu- 
cerne will weigh as much, or very nearly as much, 
at two cuttings, out of the four or five annual cur- 
tings: Which (every circumftance being duly con- 
fidered) brings an acre of lucerne (to fay the leaft of 
its advantages in hufbandry) to be of equal value 
with two acres and an half of vetches. Not to 
mention that lucerne is a perennial plant, and 
vetches are annual ; which, upon the whole, makes 
a new difference in point of profit. | 
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SECT, XI. 


A Difficulty in Columella explained, when be [ays, 
“© That one Acre (JuGERuM) of Lucerne, will 
maintain three Horfes plentifully the whole Year.” 


Come now toa difficulty which always has em- 
] barraffed me. It 1s remarked with confidence 
by Columella and Palladius, That a fingle acre of lu- 
cerne will maintain three horfes plentifully the whole 
year round: Unum jugerum ejus toto anno tribus 
equis abunde fufficit. Now the Roman acre, or ju- 
gerum, (for we ought rather to anglicize the Latin 
name) was one third /e/s than an Englifh acre. How- 
ever, I have in part explained the difficulty in a 
' fote to page 30, where it is reprefented that the 
antient Romans performed all the drudgery-work of 
hufbandry by oxen, and not horfes : And that a ju- 
gerum of lucerne would hardly maintain two large 
labouring oxen (by their own account of feeding 
them) throughout the whole year. For Varratells 
‘us, that the husbandman allowed 2olb, of lucerne- 
hay, at night only, “toa working ox. Now 2a 1b, 
ef lucerne-hay amounted to 8elb. weight, when 
the herbage was green, , he 

“As moft writers have been imitators (or tran- ’ 
{cribers rather) one from ano:her in matters of huf- 
bandry ; fo of courfe no one has ventured to contro 
vert thefe affertions of Columella * and Palladius, * 
but admitted them implicitly for the fpace of 1700 
years. Neverthelefs, I cannot help fulpecting that 
the Roman authors exaggerated a little; for as the © 
methods of drilling, tranfplanting, and horfe-hoe- 
ing were then unknown, (and as we have raifed 

; greater 

& De Re Ruftica, edit. Sceph. p. 23. 


¢ De Re Ruf. Lib. ii. ¢. z. 
f De Re Ruf. Lib. iii. Menf. April. tit. 6. 
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ereater crops by thefe means, than ever were raifed 
by broad-caft pramifcuous fowing, even in Italy) i 
cannot eafily induce myfelf to believe, that three 


quarters of an £gli/h acre will maintain plentifully: 


three working horfes the whole year round. Nor 
do I imagine it can be done either in Frauce or Italy 
at prefent. ¢ 

The ingenious Hartid, in more exprefs terms 
than others, revived the fame affertion, about one 
hundred years ago: But I believe fomething may 
be offered in his excufe, though be forefaw no 
objection to a feemingly eftablithed truth, and con-~ 
fequently never guarded again{t the objection, — 

This author (as was the fafhion of the age in— 
which he lived) took moft of his notions in agricul- 
ture from the Plemings, who at that time gave the 
tone of hufbandry to all Europe. Now a Flemifh 
acre, Or gammat, may perhaps verify his affertion to 
a good degree: For the gamma contained one of 


our acres and az half, being fimilar to the Irih 


plantation acre, and confifting of 160 perches, 22 
feet, fuperficial meafure in every fenfe. | | 
I have often confidered how far it is poffible to 
verify this affertion of the antients, even upon fup- 
pofition that the Romans laid the main ftrefs of 
ploughing, and other hard labour, upon large oxen, 
and not on horfes ; and that the farmers horfes of 
thofe days were generally fmall hackneys, ufed 
more for riding round the fields, than for the ‘hea- 

vier and more folid drudgery of agriculture. _ 
Now, according to my ideas and experiments in 
husbandry, that perfon muft be an excellent mana- 
ger who can keep two good cart or coach horfes, all 
the year round, upon an.Engli/b acre of lucerne. 
a dat ica For ~ 


4 Mr. Miler gives me countenance ‘in this opinion. For, 
when he fays that one acre of lucerne will keep three horfes 
she whole year, he cautioufly aflures us, ‘* That he makes the 


Fepori upon the authority of foreigners.” 
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For thefe two horfes will confume near Solb. weight 
of green food in a day and night, (with fome dry 
food befides) and the owner likewife muft alloc 
three tuns and an half of hay, ° for their winter- 
{upport, during a {pace of feven months. Now it 
will be difficult to maintain thefe two horfes five 
months with green lucerne, and fteal one cutting 
(that being probably the beft cutting too) for mak- 
ing hay. [Nor will the hay then be fufficient, ex- 
cept mixt with ftraw, as recommended elfewhere. *] 
Upon the whole, therefore, the moft feafible — 
way of juitifying the opinion of the antients is to: 
fat a large heifer of the Somerfet, Derby, or Lincoln- 
feire breed (and there may be green food enough to 
anfwer that purpofe) at the fame time you main- 
tain your horfes with daily ‘cuttings of lucerne ; 
and then expend the profit arifing from the fale of 
the heifer, as far as it will go, in purchafing hay for 
winter. | | | 
In this fenfe a fine acre of lucerne (our acre being 
one fourth larger than the Roman) may be brought 
to verify, or nearly verify, the affertion of Co/umeila 
and Palladzus. | | 
M. du Hamel has approached nearer to the opi- 
nion of the antients, than J have taken upon me to 
venture, Queftionlefs, he had better fuccefs in his 
hufbandry-attempts, and coniequently better rea- 
fons. His remark is, ‘* That one good acre of lu- 
-cerne, at three prime cuttings only, is fuperior in 
quality and equal in quantity, at each time of cut- 
ting, to the produce of two acres of natural grafs 
in dry meads~. Since fuch fields, if we act like pru- 
, | dent 
b A moft ingenious nobleman of great rank and flation, who 
underfiands all the parts of agriculture to perfection, has been 
pleated to difcourfe with me upon this fubje&, and many other 
particulars contained in the prefent Eflay ; and, after a comparifon 
of his cafculations with mine, the quantity here {pecified feems 
to come very near the medium, fuppofing horfes to have their cyl 


tomary allowance of corn at the fame time. 
¢ See Secr. xviith of this Essay. 
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— dent husbandmen, ought never to be mown but 
_ once a year ; confequently one good acre of lucerne 
is equal to fix good acres of common pafture lands : 
And, if the fame comparifon be extended to 
downs, heatls; and commons, which are general-, 
ly fuppofed to produce but one fourth as much as. 
incioied paftures tolerably well managed, then a fin- 
gleacre of good lucerne is as ¢wenty- four to one, when 
compared with the laft-mentioned grounds.” 


SBC 4Piixa 


Of feeding Horfes with Lucerne.— Lucerne recommend 
ed to our Colonies. 


ORSES fed with lucerne, except when em- 

ployed in journeys, or other hard work, will 
need neither vats nor beans ; and this we relatefrom 
the authority of M. du Hamel. Nay, thus much has 
_ been obferved in England, that no food makes their 
coats fo fmooth, marbled, and well coloured: Be-' 
fides, the good effects of fuch diet will appear from 
their livelinefs and brifknefs. I gave my horfes, 
at the fame time,” fays the French author, ‘* three 
bundles of hay, each excellent in its kind ; but, af- 
ter repeated trials, the well-judging animals have 
ever given the preference to lucerne. I then fup- 
prefied their allowance of oats, and fed them with 
the hay of this plant chopped in the fame manner 
as they cut ftraw for horfes in Spaz. Since that 
time, my. coach-horfes are in finer order than they 
were before, and have acquired fuch ftrength and 
fpirits, that it is eafier to make them move with ve- 
locity, than to govern them.” * 

Horfes, at firff, fmell to lucerne very cautiouily, 
taking it fometimes in a quarter of a minute, or 
fometimes fooner ; and, having chewed three or four 

SRA aR: - mouth- 


@ Traite dela Cult. des Terres, tom, iv. p. $23. 
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mouthfuls, feem to follicit earneftly for more. Some 


horfes may hefitate longer, but they all eat ‘it, if q. 


{mall parcel is laid in the manger, and you leave 
them quiet and alone. Nay, even the fhieft of thefe 
- creatures, having once known the tafte of lucerne, 
eat it afterwards very freely. But any delicious 
nourifhment, though healthy in itfelf, may prove 
unwholefome and dangerous, if given to cattle in 
undue quantities.? Therefore, when a large horfe firft 
feeds on ereen lucerne, increafe his allowance gra- 
dually, for the fpace of three weeks, from ten pounds 
a day, to twenty, thirty, and perhaps forty pounds: 
But, as we pretend to no degree of fkill in feeding 
horfes, except for the purpofes of common labour, 
it may be more proper to refer their each day’s al- 
lowance to the determination of knowing and curi- 
ous perfons, who, after accurate obfervation upon 4 
certain number of experiments, will eafily difcover 
the proper middle quantity which 1s moft conve- 
nient. 
Under this article, other precautions are to be 
taken. Nee . 
Lucerne-grafs muft be given in {mall quantities, 
and at certain periodical diftances, to fuch horfes as 
are touched in their wind. ‘—In which cafes, lu- 
cerne-hay alfo may be flightly moiftened with pure 
{weet water.—Remember alfo, that green lucerne 
| 1S 


* I have never yet known a horfe refufe ¢rye lucerne, fooner 
or later; but have been informed, by perfons of credit abroad, 
that they have obferved an inftance or two, where horfes have 
continually abftained from eating it. Such very rare exceptions 
prove little or nothing againft the grand general rule, Gramini- 
vorous animals may have their whimfies and antipathies, as well 
as men have them. I have often obferved cattle to be very fan- 
taftic in their choice of food. The goat has the appearance of a 
coarfe glutton, and yet, at the fame time, is the moft faftidious, 
capricious, epicure, in the uniyerfe. 

4 Herbario di Caftore Durante. Fogl. in Roma, 1585, p. 


C134 cae ; 
¢ This is related on the authority of the late M. Eyma. 
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is too full of nourifhment for running-horfes, except 
it be ufed to foi them early in the fpring. Lefier 
quantities likewife muift begivento fine hunters and 
faddle-horfes than to:coach, poft-chaife, or cart 
horfes ; As the former are of fmaller fize, as well as 
of a more delicate habit of body.—Andagain, when 
hories, ce. are firft fed with green lucerne in {pring, 
it may not be amifsto take from thema little blood. 
This advice feems to be fuggefted by no lefs perfons 
than Pliny and Palladius : And the reafons affigned 
are, that fuch food is flatulent, and increafes blood. 
© But what the Roman authors juft fuggefted old 
De Serres confirms, by his own experience, in ex- 
pine terms. ° 

And a Swedifh writer, of good experience, is ftill 
more explicit upon this fubject. ‘* Thofe,” fays 
he, ‘* that would feed horfes, kine, and fheep, as 
they ought to do, fhould give them a fmall portion 
of food, five or fix times a day, at ftatedhours, and 
not at three times only. The cattlethen will never 
be fatiated, but eat with dppetite, and make no 
watte.”’ 

Gentlemen who cultivate lucerne will always find 
it moft convenient and profitable to order their beft 
horfes to be brought into the ftable about eight in 
the morning, and appoint them their dividends 
for the day parcelled out into equal portions ; 
one to be allowed them when they firft come in, a 
fecond at mid day, and a third at four in the after- 
noon: Permitting them to remain cool and quiet 
under fhade, and fending them to the field at fix in 
the evenings, where they may fhift for themfelves 

Y 4 * . each 


¢ Dari non ad. Visietatens debet, ne deplere. pneniyen neceffle 
fit. Hiftor. Natural. Lib. xviii. c. 16. 

Prius parcius. exhibenda eft novitas pabalt. : inflat enim, & 

multum fanguinem creat. De Re Ruf. Lib. v Cit. J; 

4 Theatre a Agricult. Lib.iv.c. 4. p. 270. fol. 

© Occonomie Rurale Suedoife 4 Zurich, 1761. 
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each night in fome common pafturage,—T heir con- 
tinuing all day in the ftable, during the violent heats, 
will free them from the vexation of flies, and pre- - 
vent their fkins from being tanned, or fun-burnt. 
~The manure they thus make will more than pay 
the trouble of bringing them in ; for lucerne clean- 
fes their bodies furprizingly, and Baates them to 
difcharge large quantities of foul urine, * as will ap- 
pear from the abundance of ‘litter which they will 
foil, trample, and moiften in one'day. 

An horte will eat fourteen or fifteen pounds of 
lucerne and glean up every fprig, in about a quar- 
ter of an hour. He then ufually lies down and. 
fleeps. | 

Thus much might fuffice for the brefent feGtion 5 ; 
but haying fpoken fo largely, and that from expe- 
rience, of the fuperior excelleacy of lucerne as. a 
food for cattle, and the advantages which arife from. 
the culture of this vegetable; let it be permitted 
me to recommend, with fome degree of earneftnefs, 
the care and culture of thefame vegetable to-all our 
colonies, and efpecially to fuch as are fituated in’ 
warm climates, where green herbage is fearceeither 
for feeding, or fatting cattle ; and fo much the ra- 
ther, as the plant, here fpoken of, is known to prof- 
per extremely well in Peru, Mexico, and countries 
adjacent, from feeds that had been carried thither 
by the natives of Old Spain: And highly ufeful it is 
found to be in fuch hot climates, where the natural 
foil hardly producesany common herbage fit forcat- 
tle to feed on, the ordinary grafs being of the favan- 
nab kind, immoderately long, dry at “bottom, and 
rotten. On this account the hufbandman brings 
green lucerne every day into Lima, Quito, and other 

cities 5 


h «¢ "The urine of an horfe will be more powerful in manure, 


than the dung of the fame creature, except it be prefeyved i ina 
mout fhaded side BY danghil. n4 
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cities ; and thus the town’s-folks fupply their hor- 
fes, cows, &e.: Jo pee ee 

This therefore may be looked upon as a plant 
capable of thriving in moft foils and fituations from 
the equator almoft to the poles , ‘fo that, upon the 
whole, one may venture to pronounce it a fort of 
univerfal grower: A free citizen in almoft every 
part of the known world. 

If we caft our eyes on Femaica and Barbadoes, 
lucerne might be found to be more ufeful (in the 
Jaft named ifland efpecially) than 1n any other of our 
- Englifp colonies ; landbeing f{earce there, the inhabi- 
tants numerous, and food for cattle much wanted, 
as well as flefh-meat for man. Of courfe the two 
defiderata, in that ifland, are an augmentation of 
-pafturage and an increafe of animal food. It is 
true, the few weak attempts hitherto made for 
raifing lucerne have mifcarried, merely becaufe they 
were weak, indolent, and injudicious ; but ah abufu 
ad ujumn non valet confequentia. 1 thould not blame 
our colonifts fo fharply, if what I fay were not 
erounded upon the authority of perfons well fkilled 
in agriculture, who have lived in Barbadoes.—Let 


the 


% Tcannot learn that any attempts have been hitherto made to 
cultivate lucerne or fainfoin in Famarca, though good grafs-fields 
zre much wanted in that ifland, and bring the owner preat pro- 
fit. The i habitants have only cultivated two improved graffes 3 
the larger panic, a native of the country, and indeed of moft coun- 
tries, (erroneoufly there called Scoreh grals) and a {pecies of poly- 
gonun, or knot-grafs. which was firft brought thither from the 
coaft of Guinea. ‘This vegetable, which affords ¢ood food to all 
cattle, but excellent food for fheep, is well known to fome cu- 
rious cultivators in England, being a {maller fpecies of the fa- 
mous Maddington-gra/s, which flourifhes in -one particular {pot, 
between Warmifter and Ambrefbury, in Wilifpire. It grows in Fa- 
maica almoft as faft as tran{planted lucerne does with us, and is 
teckoned near Kingffon to be worth fo much per acre, that LT dare ~ 
not venture to print the affertion. (See Dr. Patr. Browne's 
Hifi. of ‘Jam. p. 133.) - | | 

Broad-clover feeds were carried thither about twenty years 
ago, and grew extremely'well. 
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the culture of the plant in queflion only be manag- 
ed, according to the /oca/ directions given in the laft 
"paragraph upon this fubject ; and then the proba- 
bility of lucerne’s prof{pering in this ifland is.at leaft 
as ten to one: And furely the cultivation of lucerne 
is of vaft confequence to any populous country, 
when ten thoufand acres may be. made equal to 
thirty thoufand, and the land to realize thole thirty 
thoufand acres (in meafurement) is not to be had. 
From what caufes then have our Barbadoes colo: 
nifts rifcarried ?, Probably from an ignorance of 
lucerne-culture in general ; Or through a remifinefs 
in deftroying weeds. . We may conclude likewife, 
that the fields were not fufficiently pulverized to a 
certain depth, nor the intervals between the rows 
properly hoed, efpecially in fummer. For fuch 
practice would have kept the roots. cool during 
drowth and burning heats, (efpecially in the firit 
and fecond years, when fuch danger is moft to be 
apprehended *.) The roots alfo would have found 
freer room to expand themfelves; and, as they had 
gained ground, the branches would have been ena- 
bled to draw more nourifhment.from the influence 
of the atmofphere. All thefe circumftances com- 
bined may, I think, account for the accidents 
abovementioned.—Nay perhaps (for I forgot to in- 
form myfelf in ¢hat particular) the lucerne-feed 
might be fown broad-caft way in the manner of 
clover, no other grain of a quicker growth being 
mixed with it, in order to keep the young lucerne 
cool and fhady: Which practice. would have been 
as proper in Barbadoes, as it is abfurd in England. 
This example may convince the reader how 
dangerous it is to mifcarry through wilfulnefs, felf- 
confidence, or weaknefs, in making any new, ufe- 
ful experiments of hufbandry. The whole neigh- 
| bourhood 


¢ Obferve here, that the author is only {peaking of very hot 
‘countries. 
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bourhood is difmayed at leaft for half a century : 
And of this I could give almoft as many inftances 
as there are counties in our kingdom. | 

Neglect therefore, as to weeding and hoeing, 
and want of attention to local circumftances, pro- 
duced this mifcarriage in Barbadoes. It will be in 
vain to alledge, that drowth and heats killed the 
lucerne. If fuch were the cafe, why fhould it flou- 
rifh even in hotter places ? And, as for England, { 
can fafely fay, from feven years experience, that ] 
never faw an indifpenfable neceflity for watering 
lucerne, except the firft fortnight after tranfplant- 
ing, in cafe an extraordinary drowth fupervened. 

Let me alfo obferve here relatively, and by way 
of exception to my general directions, that cutting 
the tap-root may be an improper practice, in any 
country which is fituated within twenty. degrees of 
the equator. Therefore, in fuch places, I would 
prefer fowing the lucerne in drills without ever dif- 
turbing or amputating the tap-root, ‘and that for 
reafons too obvious to be here dwelt upon, as the 
roots ought to be kept cool, and penetrate as 
deeply as they can. | 
Having fpoken thus of the Weft. Indies, it is na- 
tural to conclude, that the Spani/b inhabitants make © 
the fame ufe of fainfoin (or at leaft they ought) as 
they do of lucerne: Of which former vegetable 
Old Spain has fupplied them with a very excellent 
fort ; but, at prefent, I cannot fpecify the name it 
bears in Spain, for the memorandum fent me con-- 
cerning it is miflaid. The culture of this plant 
likewife deferves to be recommended ftrongly to 
gur colonies. : 


SECT. 
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oo E c AD spiel Le 
_ OF fatting Cattle with Lucerne. 


‘UCERNE may prove of fingular fice to 

4 any populous, manufacturing kingdom, in 
fatting oxen, cows, heifers, and perhaps fheep and _ 
deer: For cattle, fed with this grafs, may be made 
fit for fale more eXpeditioufly, as well as earlier in 
the year, than the farmer, according to the e/d huf- 
bandry, can bring them to market; fince it is 
very eafy to begin” fatting with lucerne in the end 
of April, and Gnith about the middle of harveft, 
when meat bears an high price. 

When you fat thefe creatures, remember te pro- 
ceed by gentle degrees, in a manner more cautious, 
if poffible, than has been recommended in feeding 
horfes. Nor fhould you omit taking away from 
each beaft a little blood. After certain trials and 
obfervations, you may venture to give a large ox 
40 }b. of green Jucerne cach day, and perhaps 
more*. Meanwhile the fatting cattle muft be al- 
Jowed to range in a {pare- field, where they may 
glean moderate pafture, as before: mentioned, when 
we fpoke ofhorfes. Befides air, motion, ‘and cool- 
nefs are conducive to health, and promote an ap- 
petite in cattle, efpecially at the time of the year 
when they are fattened in this manner.—As to the 
quantities that are to be given to fatting cattle, I 
rather fhew what may be done, than bow it is to be 
done.—But time, experience, and more judicious 
obfervations, than what are here laid down, will 
bring thefe points to a greater degree of certainty 
than I can pretend to; for the experiment can ne- 

ver 


bs The antient Romans allowed 20 |b. of lucerne-hay at night 
to a large labouring ox, that was not fatting. 
Cato de Re Ruff. p. 23. edit. Steph. 1543. 
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wer be truly made till thirty or forty head of cattle 
- thall be fatted with lucerne at one time, and under 
one inipector. . 
[tis a favourable circumftance in fatting cattle 
~ with lucerne, that fuch cattle may be purchaled in 
{pring (thaugh, if bred oa the eftate, the profits 
will be greater) and cleared from the fields, or, in 
other words, configned to the fhambles, about 1G- 
chaelmas : So that they will create no trouble nor 
inconvenience at winter, when the hulbandman is _ 
mott troubled and diltrefled to find fupport for 
his herds and flocks. 

The convenience, as well as excellency of lucerne- 
food, is another argument ftrongly pleading in its 
favour; for it may be obferved, that hardly a 
weed will be found in a large quantity of herbage. 
—That not a fprig will be wafted.—That nothing 
is bruifed, half-bitten, foiled, or breathed on. 
That the cattle, in effect, have a frefh field every 
day.—And thus one acre may ftand inthe place of . 
feveral acres of common grafs that are carelefsly 
erazed and trampled by feeding beafts.—Add to 
this, that there will be no great need of looking 
out fora change of pafture, fince the lucerne-food 
will be equally young, good, and frefh for five 
months, as every cutting is in effect the fame thing 
to them as a new field each day. And thus the 
cattle, which eat it, are not liable to become deli-. 
cate and whimfical in their choice of food, which 
-ufually happens in the common way, when they 
are half fat: And then the hufbandman is often 
diftrefled, not knowing where to find a frefh fup- 
ply ; cill, at length, being quite chagrined and our 
of temper, he turns them over to another year : 


Lbi omnis - ig : | 
Effufus labor. : es Vag 


——deplorata 


/ 
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——— deplorata colonis 
Vota jacent, longique perit labor ivvitus annt. 
 Ovip. ME®. | 


Again, there will be little to fear from fummer- 
droughts: For, when the neighbouring fields of 
common grafs are {tinted in growth and half parch- . 
ed up, there will be fcarce any vifible alteration in 
the flourifhing ftate oftranfplanted lucerne, provided 
it be refrefhed with an hoe-ploughing. In proof 
whereof, in the year 1758, a fine crop was cut af- 
ter twenty-one days growth, during the burning 
heats of fummer, though no rain had fallen fince 
the laft cutting. 3 : re 

Beeves and kine appear to be very fond of this © 
green food: For in meadows fown_with perennial 
German clover and hop-trefoil (than which few 
_plants are more delicious to cattle) they will trot 
immediately to their feeder, whenever he comes 
near them with a burthen of Iucerne.—But ftill re- 
member, that kine, &c. always prefer [uch lucerne as 
has been cut a day or two, and fiood twenty-four, or 
forty eight hours, ina dry, foady place? * 

| | We 


© The old French writers feem to be well acquainted with the 
trath of what is here obferved: ‘* Ne donnez a ce betftaile [la 
bouine] que de luzerne feche, encores moderément.” 
: De Serres; Tbeair.d Agricult. fol. 1600. p. 270% 
Again, lucerne muft be given with more caution to cows than 
hor/es, for the latter purge greatly by urine upon firft eating it, 
and afterwards in about ten days begin to grow fat. . 
| _ Ibe, p. 178. 
Near fifty years before De Serres communicated his hufbandry- 
obfervations to the public, 4goftinoe Gallo, a nobleman of Brefcia, 
remarked, that, though cattle gat green, frefh lucerne with the 
greateft pleafure and avidity imaginable, yet {till it was the moft 
peace managemegt to leave it to perfpire and dry twenty-four 
ours at leaft after cutting ; fince, in cafe fuch precaution be taken, 
it will not injure cattle, as frefh clover and trefoils are found ta 
. da s 
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We make no doubt but fows and pigs may be 
brought into extraordinary good plight by being 
fed with green lucerne, but, having never made 
the experiment, fhall refer the reader to his own 
obfervations.—Nor have we much to fay concern- 

ing feeding and fatting fheep.with green or dried 
lucerne, partly becaufe we took this article pro con- 
- feffe, as all writers, antient and modern, agree that 
no one plants fo acceptable to them, or fo nourifh- 
ing. Thus much | know from my own experience, 
that fheep will eat lucerne green cr cured, when 
they refufe every fort of food befides; nor can 
there be a better prefervative, when the rot begins 
to threaten, than ta give them green lucerne mixt 
with a little buck-bean, * or hucerne-hay moiftened 
with frefh brine. ' 

Under this article we fhali only add, that, when 
exen or heifers are fed for the butcher withlucerne, 
chat the fac will fpread itfelf like veins in marble 
thf’ the lean flefh, which many travellers have ob- 
ferved in the famous mutton near Adontpelier, called 
mouton de gange, both which circumftances proceed 
from afimilar caufe. The beeves eatlucerne, and 

the fheep feed on a wild fweet-fcented rofemary. © 
ay ORE SME wh 


do: ‘ Anziche ordinarimente la mangiano pin volontieri verde, 
ma bifogna dariiela dopo un giorno che ¢€ tagliata, percioche 
potrepona patire per la troppa morbidezza che € in lei, quande 
a mangiaflero frefca et non pafla. Madandola al modo detto, 
non fculda, ne offende gli animali, come fail trifoglio, & altre 
herbe frefche, anzi li mantiene fani et gagliardi,”. 
ay Giornata ilda della Medica, p. 37. 
_ 4 The ma/p-treseil, commonly called buck-bean, is a plant ofan 
unfavoury tafte; And fheep, when found and in health, always a- 
void eating it; but, when the fymptoms of the rot begin to attack 
them, they fearch for it by inftinét, and devour it greedily. 
Where fuch theep are’paftured, no buck-bean is to be found, for 
in a week or two they devour it all. Might it not be pradenz, 
therefore, in hufbandmen who keep large flocks, to cultivate an _ 
acre of zhefe plants in fome morafly ground, which otherwile 
would nos yield them two fhillings the acre? Some might be cue 
=P 


~ 
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The early Appearance of Lucerne. 


fy» ESIDES the fuperior goodnefs of lucerne ag 
.» food for cattle, its early appearance is another 
particular advantage s for it comes in ufe long be- 
-fore all common graffes, ° and even fix or feven 
weeks before broad-clover or winter-vetches, ° and at 
the fame time continues much longer than the 
common grafles : Being young and blooming, 


——Ubi verna novis expirat purpura pratis. 


which makes it more defirable, not only as a need- 
ful fupport of cattle, but for foiling running-horfes, 
hunters, and road-horfes. In confirmation of this 
plant’s forward growth, it was obferved, February 
10, 1760, (though an uncommonly fevere froft had 
happened fome weeks before) that the lucerne- 
fhoots meafured five inches in height, the common 
erafs not having then moved ; and, by March the. 

| , Ea 17th 


up green* for unfound fheep, and given them with lucerne, as 
occafion requires ; and fome might be made into hay, and mix- 
ed with their fodder. - I cannot remember that this advice has 
been given by any hufbandry-writer. 

> The earlieft fpring-grais, in Exgland, is what our fore-fa- 
thers called prim-gra/s (gramen vernum, Rai & Merretii in Pine- 
cath. Thus the faid prim-rofe, inftead of vernal-rofe.) ‘This is 
one of the moft valuable graffes, on account of its good tafte and 
early appearance: It is no where cultivated at prefent ; nay, the 
very name of itis forgotten. | 

Chaucer feems to have known it in. its Flower and the Leaf, 
and defcribes it in language not ynworthy of the beft modern 
poet : de 


Ho fall, fo thick, fo fhort, fo frefh of hue. 

© Winter-vetches are fo called, becaufe, being fown in autumn, 
they pafs thro’ all the winter’s feverity, and are larger, ftronger, 
and fooner ripe than vetches fown in March; which ufually bear 
the name of /pring-veiches.—It is thought they are the fame {pe- 


cies of vetches. ‘ 
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7th, the ftalks meafured fourteen inches. April 
the gth, the whole plantation was cur, eins aiti- 
ved to full maturity. 

But what was taken notice of, Januar) 1751761, 
was more furprizing ; for fome ftalks of a lucerne- 
root (that were not vifible, Ogfober the roth, 1760) 
were then cut, which meafured four lines of an 
inch round, and were nine inches high ;—-of a deep. 
green colour, and very weighty. “Another plant 
the fame winter was cut twice (about four inches 
high each time) to make fome experiments on lu- 
cerne-tea, February the 27th, it was meafured and 
cut again, and the ftalks were then feven inches 
high. May the 2oth, it was cut a fourth time, be- 
ing feven inches and an half in height. This was 
done to make trial, upon cutting a lucerne-plant as 
often at one pleafed i in winter, whether it were pof- 
fible.by fo doing to check and kill it: But the e- 
vent proved otherwife. 


Sie er apie, 


Tran/planted Lucerne preferred.—Sketch of a Parallel 
between Lucerne and Sainfapes 


S lucerne is the firft of all improved graffes, 
fo tranfplanted lucerne greatly exceeds shat 
which is raifed in the common way like clover ; for 
each plant arrives to the due perfection of its na- 
ture, having {pace to be produced at large, and air 
and funfhine to render it more wholefome and palat- 
able. Befides, in this method of culture, you will 
rarely difcover any yellow or fickly leaves 5 3: which - 
happens too frequently, when lucerne is fown, like 
clover-feeds, with fpring-corn. 
Lucerne exceeds fainfoin in all refpects, fuch as 
fize, luxuriance of growth, frequent cuttings, rich 


tafte, and high nourifhment : But this is fpoken of 
Z. {ain- 
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fainfoin, as it is now cultivated by the Englifh huf- 
bandmen, and ufually fown with oats, barley, and 
fome mixture of common grafs-feeds.—Therefore, — 
of courfe, fo long as fainfoin is ¢hus raifed, there is 
no drawing any well-grounded parallel between 
that and tranfplanted lucerne: For, befides the ad- 
vantages above-mentioned, the ftalks of the /atter 
are rarely more than a month old, and perhaps full as 
fweet and nourifhing as the leaves ; but the ftalks of 
the former are hard and woody, being fown ufually 
in fpring, and not fit to cut for hay till Zune twelve- 
months ; and, if ic be mown a fecond time in Sep- 
tember, then there is danger of impoverifhing the 
crops; for manures cannot eafily refrefh roots, 
which, when not fhortened by art, ftrike down in- 
to the earth ten or twelve perpendicular feet. 

True it is we have made fome obfervations on 

_tran{planted fainfoin, but have not acquired experi- 
ence enough to {peak to the purpofe. Neverthelefs, 
this plant, managed like lucerne, may produce as 
large a return in quantity, butlefs valuable (though 
highly valuable) in point of nourifhment and rich 
talte. Wethought it proper to make this obferva- 
tion, as fome people may prefer fainfoin to lucerne : 
And, if that be the cafe, it is quite needlefs to fay 
more, fince they doth like the fame foil, fun-fhine, 
expofure, and culture. 

In confirmation of the large returns made by 
fainfoin, M. de Chateauvieux affures us, that he 
cut, in the year 1756, from a field which had not 
been manured fince 1749, two crops of tran{planted 
fainfoin, which weighed green at the rate of about 

“eight tuns an acre each time. 

Neverthelefs, it is fome difadvantage to fainfoin, 
that the ftalks are weakin comparifon with thofe of 
lucerne, fo that ## is more difficult to be mown; 
and the branches, often drooping and lying on the 
ground, contract a mouldy putrified tafte. ove 

5 : an 
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and field-mice ©* make great depredations on its 
roots, but rarely touch thofe of lucerne, tho’ two 
fields, one of each fort, may chance to join. 

In fome few points, but in one particularly, the 
parallel between fainfoin and lucerne agrees ex- 
tremely well : for both of them thrive flowly, when 
grazed and trampled: Yet the heavy tread of large 
cattle is not fo hurtful to them, as the clofe nib- 

~~ bling of fheep. 


SE CP. Xvi: 


The revived Praéfice of harrowing Lucerne examined, 


N attempt has been made lately in Exgland to 
cultivate lucerne; in the manner fome of the 
Roman hufbandmen cultivated it in the times of Co- 
lumetla ; and I the rather chufe to examinethis point, 
as I have always had a defire to make lucerne ufe- 
ful (if that be poffible) tothe common farmer, who 
has neither leifure nor inclination to employ himfelf 
in correct and accurate hufbandry. I have already 
recounted my own ill fuccefs in an attempt for that 
purpofe, having fown lucerne, as clover feeds are 
ufually fown, when we have a mind to turn an ara- 
ble field into pafturage. 

The antient Romans had two methods of cultiva- 
ting lucerne: One zm detgi] (upon which principle 
this Effay is partly founded) and one of a more com- 
pendious nature. For the hufbandmen of all coun- 
tries would (if it be poffible) gain a great deal with 
, i212 very 


© La Pluche, author of the Spedacle de la Nature, tells us that 
thefe little animals are very pompous architects, for their houfe 
confifis of a chamber, ante-chamber, and ftore-room. 

Field-mice, in French, mulots, The French alfo in fome pro- 
-vinces call grub-worms mulots: (See Secrion xxxi.) but the 
writer here cited feems to mean field-mice, as he joins them with - 
rats. Exper. fur la Nour. Cult. tom. vi, p. 155. 
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very little trouble : Wich Providence, in general, 
feems to have denied us for the jufteft reafons ima- 
ginable. 

(1.) The eftablifhed practice, among the antient 
Roman cultivators, was the.fir/t of the two above- 
mentioned. ‘They threw up the field in beds, ten 
feet wide and fifty long, with paths between each 
bed, in every fenfe: That the hoers might have 
accefs to the lucerne without mangling it, or tram- 
pling it. Befides, by throwing up part of the earth 
out of the paths, they made the beds fomewhat el- 
Jiptical, and obtained a freer air, &c. for the plants. 
. (2 ) The fecoud practice, amoneft the antient Ro- 
man cultivators, aimed to reach the point defigned 
by a foorter cut, it | may be allowed to make ufe of 
the hufbandman’s language. Inftead of hand-weed- 
ings, hoeings, diggings, &c. in the 2d year they 
harrowed it boldly, but not rafhly; this operation 
was followed by a lighter harrowing : After which 
the weeds torn up were to be raked off. This 
difcipline was ufed annually, or oftener, as occafion 
required : And, concerning which, I fhall fpeak 
more at large, before I conclude this fection. 

‘That fuch practice often fucceeded among the 
Romans, more or lefs, is inconteftably true: But, 
‘in matters of agriculture, there is no drawing an 
abfolutely conclufive argument from /taly to Eng- 
_ Jand: And for this feveral cogent reafons have been 
-affigned in the 52d page of our EK ffay.—That the 
-pretent Italians barrow lucerne, inftead of keeping 
it clean, and dividing the earth fome other way,is ° 
more than | remember. — If they harrow it, I think 
the circumftance would not have efcaped my no- 
tice : But, to fpeak plainly, the culture of lucerne 
has declined in that country for an hundred years 
paft, and upwards. 

Certain it is, that we cannot always argue fafely 
in matters of hufbandry from Jtaly to England. And 

| theres 
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therefore, out of numberlefs inftances, let it.be ob- 
derved, at prefent, that Jta/iaz weeds, in general, are 
more of the annual than perennial kind: (Whichufu- 
ally happens in the warmer climate.) Of courfe, the 
roots of the former, which are placed at a fhallower, 
depth inthe ground, are more eafily diflodged than, 
the roots of the Jatter ; nor are they, in their own 
nature, fo hardy and obftinate.* Hence it happens, 
that a flight harrowing (or a fcratching rather) may 
avail more in Italian, than in Englifh fields. 

A fingle fibre of a perennial weed, if it be left be- 
hind in the ground, will prove a formidable enemy 
the year enfuing ; fo that harrowing can never make 
the havoc with perennial weeds as it does with an- 
nual ones: Efpecially in a country like ours, that 
has ufually moifture and fhade enough to cherifh 
the young fibre in its tender ftate, abi it is left 
difmantled from the parent-root. 

I may add farther, that the fettled aes 
drowths and burning gleams of fun-fhine in Italy 
deftroy the roots of a weed torn up, and expofed 
naked to the air many days (I might fay weeks) 
fooner, than a weed of the fame {pecies would be de- 
ftroyed in England with the fame treatment. 

Thefe apprehenfions made me diffident in at- 
tempting to revive the practice of harrowing lucerne, 
in the manner the antient Romans harrowed it. A 
childifh paffage likewife in Co/umella, ° and other 
hufbandmen among the antients, was another rea- 
fon why J never ventured to make the experiment. 
<¢ Tet the teeth of your harrow,” fay they, ‘* be 
made of wood, for iron is hurtful to lucerne.” _ 

Sag Never- 


a [ cannot find that the old Romans ever fowed Fadérté with . 
fpring-corn (though their country was lefs weedy than ours (nor 
with lupines, vetches, fenugreck, {weet melilot, Je. | 

> De Re Ruf. Lib. it. c. 11. See Pliny’s Nat, fue Lib, 
xvili. c.. 10. And Palladius Lib. iii. tit. 6. : 
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Neverthelefs, I am informed, that an ingenious 
cultivator near London‘ has ventured upon an at- 
tempt which I had not courage to undertake, hav- 
ing revived this practice of the old Romans in our 
country, and, as I am told, with a good profpect » 
of fuccefs. 

Whether his method be the beft and moft effica- 
cious way of managing lucerne is not the queftion : 
The point I always wifhed for was to enable the 
farmer, by any compendious method, to extract 
fome profit from lucerne. 

The practice revived by this cultivator, accord- 
ing to the accounts that have been given to me, Is 
to allow five pounds of feed (when lucerne is fown 
with barley) to an acre ; and fourteen ‘ pounds of 

| feed, 


¢ Mr. Rocgue. © 

¢ The practice of the old Romans was to allow near 40 pounds 
of lucerne-feed to as much land as is equivalent to an Exglifh a- 
cre. The diredions given are remarkable: Ut finguli gathi 
Jeminis locum occupent X pedum longum, &F V latum. And I am 
the rather inclined to think this computation of mine a juft one, 
as we agree with them (the antients) in the quantities they pre- 
{cribed in fowing wheat, barley, and peafe.— Agoffino Gailo tells 
us, about the year 1550, that the Jta/aus allowed, in his time, 
tre oncie per tavola : And I believe he means three ounces Troy. 
weight. But, without infifting upon this particular, the tavola. 
was a fuperficial meafurement of earth, eleven feet {quare; fo 
that a ¢avola and half make an Exgli/h ftatute-perch; and, of 
eourfe, one of our acres requires about forty pounds weight of 
feed, or indeed more ; for I have omitted the fraétion of eighty 
ounces. See Giornata feconda dell? Herba Medica, 4°. p, 35-— 

The French throughout the whole laft century (before that me- 
thods of drilling or tranfplanting Jucerne were known) allowed 
abcut as much feed as the /ra/ians to a piece of ground that cor- 
refponds with an Engli/> acre. . . 

Now, if our country abounds with weeds more than /faly, or 
France, it feems natural to me, that we ought not to leffen the 
quantity of feed fown to a diminution of more than one half ¢ 
and the reafon afligned by the antients, for fowing thick, appears 
to be ajuft one: Opus eff denfitate feminis ( medica } omnia occupa- 
ri, internafcentefque berbas excludi, Puin. Hif. Nat. Lib. xviii, 
Cc. 36.—The Itahan author I have before cited is of the fame opi- 
nion. « If you fow thick, fays he, zon vj nafcono altre berbe, fe 
aon con dificulta. . i 
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feed, if the lucerne be fown alone. [‘Thefe allow- 
ances appear to me too fcanty; nor can I fee any 
reafons for. rejecting the practice of the old Romans 
In one part of the procefs, and reviving it in axo- 
ther. | 

In the fecond vzar you are to mow it with all the 
grafs and weeds, and then harrow it with a ftrong 
harrow, * as.occafion requires. 

Whether fuch an indifcriminating purgation be 
equal to the exactnefs of horfe and hand hoeing, 
and whether it can, with common fafety, pulverize 
the earth, and let in the influences of the atmofphere 
to one third of the depth commonly attained in 
horfe-hoeing, digging, or by making ufe of the old 
Exglifh back, the ltalian zappeta, or the ¢hree-pronged 
fpade—are points that fhall be fubmitted to better 
judges of agriculture than I can pretend to be. 

That acommon and moderate degree of harrow- 
ing may not much hurt (untran/planted) lucerne, in 
the fecond year, is a fact 1 have long known from 
experience. But violent harrowings (fuch as feem 
to me fufficient for the eradication of perennial 
weeds) muift, in my opinion, maim a great many 
roots, and deftroy others intirely.—If the refult be 
contrary to what Iapprehend in the prefent inftance 
(for I approve not the practice even in Jtaly) it is the 
only example I know in agriculture, where confufi- 
on is the mother of order, and flight defultory la- 
bours get the better af patient and induftrious 
ones. 

I have already allowed, and {till freely allow, that 
Jateral or horizontal roots (which will be of an in- 

44 con- 

4 As Mr. Rocque has not favoured us with a print of his harrows 
it feems to me, that no inftrument will anfwer the purpofe of an 
harrowing-rake better than one formed upon the principle of M. 
Vanduffel’s drill-rake : (See a drawing of it in Secrion XXIX.) 
Becaufe the handles which the harrower holds, in the manner of 


a ploughman, will enable him to inforce or lefien the preflure, ag 
he may find it neceflary, every moment. 
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eonfiderable fize in lucerne, whofe tap-root has not 
been fhortened by clipping) will fend forth frefh 
fide-fibres, when the former ones have been torn, 
or broken off, except the violence be over-great. 

A few years will fhew how far this operationmay 
be attended with fuccefs in England. After the third 
year, I have new apprehenfions of danger, which a-. 
rife more from the bruifing and trampling of the 
horfes feet, than from the harrowing. For, when 
the bulb at the crown of the root is formed into a 
confiderable fize, and mafhed by the heavy tread 
of labouriog cattle, I think the crop will faffer ex- 
tremely. Tf it does not, then all writers who have 
treated on Jucerne have been in an error, for 1700 
years and upwards: For they allow no large cattle, 
for this very reafon, to graze a lucerne- field (where. 
the preffure of their feet is Jefs violent than in the. 
act of harrowing) and afiert alfo, that fheep ruin the 
crop by biting the part of the bulb above ground 
too clofe.—It is much fafer, as I have found by ex- 
perience, to wound a root of lucerne below the 
bulb, than to bruife and mafh the bulb; T he for- 
mer may re-appear and come to good perfection i in 
the {pace of twelve months, but the bruifed: mafs 
of the /aifer remains on the top of the plant and pu- 
trifies ; not to mention the water that lodges 1n its 
cavities. ‘This may be partly feen in turnip- fields, 
when the bulbs are nibbled or fcooped by fheep. 

Having delivered my fentiments thus far on the 
revived method of cultivating lucerne near London, 
the reader, according to his own judgment, may 
make chotce of barrot wing bis crops, fown promifcu- 
oufly ; or drilling, or tran/planting them. But, as I 
have obferved before, far from drawing hufbandry- 
conclufions from Italy to England, lam, in part, 
convinced that we cannot, in another fenfe, argue 
quite fafely from the diftrict of ten miles round 
London (for in that diftrict Mr. Rocque’s experiment 

is 
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is made) to the remote counties of England: Firft, 
becaufe the beft cultivators will be always near the 
metropolis; and, fecondly, becaufe manures may be 
procured from thence on eafy terms, and in great 
abundance. So that there may be almoft as much 
difference between the meliorated foil round the ca- 
pital, and that of counties remote from it, as be- 
tween a field in the country and a country-garden: 
Or, to fpeak mere properly, between the nature and 
foil of acommon Jtalian field and an Englih field. 
Now, as my prime intention was to promote the 
culture of lucerne in every part of this kingdom and 
Ireland, it was on that account that I made my firft 
experiments on ez middling ground, merely through 
choice. 

I fhall add, in the next place, that, if from the 
univerfal confent of all good husbandmen, for 1700 
years paft, it has been thought neceflary to allow 
about forty pounds of lucerne-feed, at a medium, 
to every acre raifed by broad-caft fowing, are not 
five pounds of feed too {mall a quantity, when the 
Jucérne is fown with barley ; or fourteen pounds, 
when it is fown alone? 

I will not pretend to. fay, but that all husband- 
men may have been in an error about the quantity 
of lucerne-feed to be fown on an acre by broad-catt 
fowing, from the times of Columelia to the prefent 
hour. Such a feries of miftakes, in matter of fact, 
is poffible, but not very probable. —if five pounds, or 

even fourteen pounds, are fufficient for fowing an 

acre of lucerne (the firft wth, and the fecond with- 
out {pring-corn intermixed, in the common manner 
of promifcuous fowing) I then retract all that Ihave 
advanced upon this article ; totum boc indiéium volo. 
But till thefe affertions are fully verified by. matter 
of fact, as well as continuance of the crop (and the ra- 
ther, as England requires, on many. accounts, more 
feed-Jucerne than France or Italy )I fhall peudentiaily 
make¢ 
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make it my choice to adhere to the party of Virgil, 
Columella, Palladius, Gallo, Hartlib, and Du Hamel, 
who bear witnefs to their own experience, and that 
of their co-temporaries, for feventeen centuries, 
without oppofition. Through diffidence of my own 
ftreneth, I have taken poft in the rear of the en- 
gagement, and, when once my principal chief- 
tains are routed, it wil] then be time enough ta 
furrender at difcretion, and take care of my own 
fafety. 
But, to put the matter ftill farther out of 
difpute, M. du Hamel, in his Elements of Agricul- 
jure, (which work may be looked upon as the 
refult of all his experiments) requires more feed for 
fowing an acre the broad-caft way than even the 
antients did. ‘* The husbandman in Fraxce,” fays 
he, ‘* if he fows lucerne alone, allots a paund of 
feed to every perch.” [The perch he here fpeaks 
of is twenty-two feet fquare, and an hundred of 
them make an acre.} And from the fame paflage 
1 conclude, that when Frenxeb cultivators fow this 
feed with fpring-corn (or vetches, as was once their 
cuftom) they allow near one half of the quantity 
abovementioned. It is true, they raife fis feed | 
themfelves, or buy it at about three pence a pound ; 
whereas, here, we are obliged to pay one fhilling a 
pound. : : 
Whoever confiders this account laid down by the . 
Jateft, as well as one of the moft judicious writers 
on husbandry, will, I think, be inclined (and parti- 
cularly with refpect to the continuance of his crops) 
to prefer ¢ran/planting to random fowing. For if, in 
the /atter cafe, the feed-]ucerne will coft four pounds 
per acre, and in the former only eight or nine fhil- 
lings ; (the charges of /abour, on one hand, being 
balanced againft the charges for feed on the other) 
it appears, that the expences, either way, will be 
much the fame; and furely no good cultivator will 
refute 
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tefufe to give his afient on the fide of accuracy, 
cleanlinefs, and allowance of free fpace for the roots 
to expand in. Nay, I think, he will not with-hold 


his approbation, if only Hartd’s “and the antients ” 


forty~five pounds of feed are requifite for fowing an 
.acre broad-cait way, and not eighty or ninety 
pounds, which quantity comes. nearly to M. daz 
Hamel’s allowance for an Englifh ftatute-acre. 
Now, as I plainly forefee, that Engi cultiva- 
tors will hardly ever be induced to allow the quan- 


tity of feed which the French author recommends’ 


(notwith{tanding our farmers, in general, are much 
richer than theirs) I will make it my endeavour to 
qualify matters a little, and defcend, as nearly as 
my experience in the culture of lucerne will give 
me leave, in order to accommodate things to the 
parfimony of our hufbandmen in this refpect. 


All the conceffion, therefore, I fhall make, is as - 


follows : And itis the refult of my own experience 
and obfervations, fuch as they have been. Who- 
ever propofes to raife lucerne, with profpect of fuc- 
cefs, by promifcuous broad-caft fowing, and with- 
out an intermixture of {pring-corn (and here ] am 
only fpeaking upon the footing of husbandry at pre- 
fent) muft allow, at leaft, one pound of {eed to eve- 
ry four perches, ftarute- meafure; which will amount 
to the proportion of forty pounds to each acre. 
And here I no-ways takeupon meto make emen- 
dations on M. dz Hamel, whom | allow to be my fu- 


perior inevery article of husbandry. ButasIfeem — 


to foreknow, in part, that few, if any Engli/h far- 
mers, will be prevailed upon to adopt the french 
practice, I have therefore ventured to diminith the 
quantity to as low a degree as I can poflibly go, and 


preferve, at the fame time, any probability of fuc-- 


cefs. Nor fhould I have hazarded one half of a 
short paragraph upon the fubject, if it had not been 


th at 


4 See Hartlib’saccount inthe Tfimon. p. 9. 
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that the price of each pound of lucerne-feed, in 
England, is three or four times more than. it is in 
france. And this makes another argument in be- 
half of ¢ranfplanting lucerne in our country. 

As to the fufficiency of fmall quantities of feed 
for an acre of lucerne, I can only fay, for my own 
part, that, inthe year 1758, I gave anacre of land 
a winter’s fallow. (I am here {peaking, as is my 
intention in al] general experiments, of land at a 
confiderable diftance from the metropolis, and of 
a common-rate quality.] I ploughed and har- 
rowed the ground to an exquilite finenefs : Burne 
the couch- “orals twice, and, in .fpril, fowed fix 
pounds of the {malleft ray- -orafs, five pounds of 
German tr foil, and ten or twelve pounds of lucerne. 
T gave the field a flight mowing the firft year, be- 


- ing afraid to graze it.“ In une, the fecond year, 


} sab wed it again, and raked off, as before, the 


. produce of hay very carefully. By this time the 


weeds began to make a formidable appearance : 
And, as Ll obferved, fuch a thinly difperfed crop of 
Jucerne, with no profpeét of increafe, but rather di- 
minution, I ordered the plants to be taken up with 
a field fpade, and placed with other tranfplanted 
roots : Sowing ray-grafs above ground, where the 
earth had been broken, Nor was there any reafon 
to fufpect the lucerne-feed, as a nurfery was raifed 
trom it, at the fame time ie field was fown. 

Two years before for the fake of encouraging far- 
mers, | fowed lucerne with a crop of barley ; but the 
event no-ways an{wered my expectations. - 

Upon the whole, whoever, in remote counties, 
where the land is poor, fows lucerne with a view of 
harrov-ingit, muft chufe the deepeit and beft ground 
he has; let fuch ground be rather ftrong than light, 
and a little inclinable to moifture, inftead of being 
over-dry. 

But 


@ See CopumeE ta, Libsii. ¢. 18. p. 76. Edit. Steph, 8°. 
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But if people have a mind to make farther at- 
tempts towards raifing lucerne by broad-caft fow- 
ing, without the danger of harrowing the grown 
plants, or the trouble of tranfplanting, horfe-hoe- 
ing, &c. permit me to run the rifque of offering a 
new method of hufbandry. Itistrue, I never made 


the experiment myfelf, beiag contented to procure. 


lucerne (as Providence feems to ordain) with fome 
care, as well as fome labour. 

initead of fowing lucerne with dar/ey, fow it with 
panic-grafs:* But be careful to. chufe iuch ground 
as is adapted to the nature of the laft-named plant, 
and not unfavourable to lucerne: For example, 
clean, found land, but not wet. 


Panic-grafs feems preferable to barley in many 
particulars. It will be mown with the lucerne-crop in 


Fuly,” and will rife no more, in fuch manner as todo /*» “ 


harm. The herbage it produces (efpecially when \ 
the fhoots are young) is very agreeable to cattle. | 
But barley ftays too long in the ground; fo that not | 
only annual, but many perennial weeds have time / 
to ripen their feeds and ftock the field. The fhade | 
and drip of it, towards autumin, are very hurtful | 
to the lucerne underneath : And from the time the , 
>barley-feeds are forming, till the time of their ma- ) 


turity, the roots fuck a double proportion of nou- 
‘rifhment from the foil. All which 1s prevented by 
mowing the panic-grafs and lucerne'‘in feafon ; nor 
will there be any trampling and carting at harveft 
to bruife the young lucerne. As to lofing a crop 
of barley, it is only arguing from miftaken cecono- 


my. / 


a One of the bet forts of panic-grafs-feeds, for this purpofe, 
may be procured from Bre/cia, in Jtaly, by the name of pawrco. 
We havea middling fort of panic-grafs in England. Our ancef- 
tors knew it, and called it-rye grafs (gramen jecalinum) not ray- 

PASS. ‘ 
: oT his mowing will be but a {mall one. It would feem more 
profitable to flay till the end of Auguff, but, by that time, moit 
‘of the weeds would have dropped their feed, 
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. my. If the barley flourifhes greatly, the lucerne 
| is defrauded and half-ftarved; if the lucerne be pre- 
_ dominant (which is rarely the cafe) then the barley, 


all things confidered, will little more than defray 
the expence of feed, &c. | 

Having given an acre of Jand a fummer’s fal- 
low, and ftirred the ground by a fecond ploughing 


before Chrifimas, plough it again in fpring, twice at 


leaft, before the end of March, and harrow it tho- 
roughly, Then fow twenty pounds of lucerne-feed 
in a moift calm day, fix or eight pounds of panic- 
grafs, and four pounds of red, perennial, German clo- 
ver, vulgarly called marle-grafs. As thefieldought 
to be pulverized to a great degree of finenefs, and 
as the lucerne-feeds are buried or trampled too deep 
into the earth by horfe-harrowing, it will be better 
to order the field to be hand-raked, and the rather 
as the plat of ground is but fmall. Mow the crop 
in ‘Yuly, and towards the end of Auguft, if fome 
{trong foul weeds appear here arid there, let them 
be taken up carefully witha fharp field-fpade made 
on purpofe. Much may be done by one man in a 
fingle-day. . Let him carry a few ounces of marle- 
grafs-feed in his pocket, and, when he has removed 
the weeds, and returned the broken earth, let him 


| drop a few feeds on the naked place, and juft flatten 


the furface with a flight motion of his foot, or the 
back-part of the Jit of his fpade. 

Lucerne, thus managed, may laft four years. 

I might eafily. take the credit of this difcovery to 
myfelf (as the writings of the author, who fuggefted 


_thehint to me, are extremely fcarce) but I think it 


more ingenuous and praife-worthy to acknowledge, 
that I owe the idea to that excellent practical huf- 
bandman, Agoftine Gallo. ° 

According to the beft of my judgment, one very 


‘important conclufion may be drawn from what is 


+. pele 
b Le Vinti Giornate del? Agricultura, 4°, 1569, p. 48. 
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here laid down ; namely, that whoever attempts to 
raife lucerne, with any crop of another foecies, by braad- 
caft fowing, mujt cultivate fome vegetable with it, which 
will bear mowing by the middle of July, and before the. 
weeds bave dropped their feed. 

This (or fomething upon ¢bis principle) is the on- 
ly probable icheme I can recommend, on my own 
part, to common farmers for raifing lucerne. The 
_expence is {mall, and the labour fhort and eafy. As 

to the fuccels, widebunt pofteri. 

Laftly, by way of concluding this fection, and with 
regard to the revived method of harrowing lucerne, 
great thanks are undoubtedly due to Mr. Rocque, 
who is attempting, .with equal ingenuity and dilt- 
gence, to accommodate the culture of lucerne to 
the tafte (and | hope profit) of the common huf- 
bandman. This has been my principal point of 
view in cultivating lucerne ; but to my mortifica- 
tion be it faid (except there be any chance from the 
hint fuggelted by zoftino Gallo) I have never yet 
been able to reduce the management of this plant . 
to any very cheap, eafy, and compendious method. 


SECT. XVIL 


Of Lucerne-Hay, with Rules for making it, and pre- 
ferving it. A Carniolian Hay-/tack, or Hay-Baru. 


for receiving it. 


HE day of this plant is the moft excellent of 

any fort yet known, and ufually fells in 
France, Switzerland, Spain, and Italy, at a much 
higher price than the beft upland hay. Nor does 
the richnefs of fuch delicious food (if taken with mo- 
deration) occafion any diforders in cattle ; yet, in 
- my opinion, it is too precious and valuable to be 
given conftantly, or without mixture, even to fa- 
| - vourite 
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Vourite horfes. It might perhaps make them over- 
delicate in their choice of food, when they went 
from home, and hay of an inferior quality was of- 
fered to them. . 

It feems, therefore, moft advifable to preferve 
a quantity of this hay for the refrefhment and bet- 
ter fupport of fck cattle ; and another part, fet afide 
for more general ufes, may be cut into fhort joints 
with a ftraw- nage engine, ‘and mixed with com- 
mon hay. 

Cattle (perhaps no contemptible judges in their 
own fente of tafting, and guided by the affiftance of 
that fagacity with which Providence has endued 
them) always prefer Iucerne-hay to any other, if 
you lay different heaps before them: And of this I 
fhall partly affign the reafon in another place. * In 
proof of which ‘affertion I will here add a fhort ex- 
ample grounded upon my own experience: A 
weaning calf, about five weeks old, refufed to drink 
her milk, nor could any art prevail on her to take 
it. Having confined her in a little ftall, the firft 
trial was made with fmail fine ray-grafs hay and 
hop-trefoil, which had been cut young, and cured 
without receiving a drop ofrain. ‘This the fagaci- 
ous little creature refufed. Then fmall handfuls 
of lucerne-hay were faftened-to ftrings, and hung 
up within her reach: Which, when left alone, fhe 
began to tafte, and, continuing to eat thereof every 
day, never abrerenide touched any more milk, but 
took to grafs very kindly. 

Having mentioned sie good ceconomy of not 
giving lucerne-hay profufely to cattle, it may be 
remarked occafionally, that it is partly a cuftom, in 
Switzerland and France, to give horfes-in winter 
regular feeds of lucerne-hay cut fmall, in order to 
fupply the place of oats: And it is computed by 
-Monfieur de Bisa lott aia in particular (who as 
ub- 


¢ See the 4th paragraph fucceeding this. 
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fubftituted this: /uccedaneum inftead of corn) that 
two pounds of chopped lucerne-hay are an equiva- 
len for a quartern, or two quarts of oats. Indeed, 
we allow that two pounds of lucerne-hay, dried, 
weighed eight pounds, when the herbage was green. 
—Yet full, if two pounds of lucerne- hay are “equal 
in nourithment toa couple of quarts of oats, how 
are we to reconcile the practice of the old Romans 
to this calculation, who allowed 2olb. of the fame 
hay, or what: was tantamount to twenty quarts of 
oats, to a large working ox every night? ‘ Either 
the allowance was a very generous one, and a very 
expenfive one for farmers 5 or 20 1b, of lucerne-hay 
were not fo full of virtue and nutriment as twenty 
quarts of oats. | 

[have thrice made lucerne into hay, in parts of 
England very remote one from another ; and each 
time with fuccefs; but my good fortune, as to 
weather, was aghigenral For this reafon Ido not 
chufe to eftablifh any general practice in hufbandry 
upon cafual fuccefs ; for our climate is neither hot 
nor dry enough to expect much uniform good luck 
from this fort of hay-making ; but, by calling in 
the affiftances of art and prudence, we hope to 
counterbalance the inconveniencies, of our climate, . 
and fhew that every induftrious cultivator may ei- 
ther make lucerne- hay pure and unmixed in fine 
fummers, or mixed by art in more difficult feafons 
for hay-making, and yet anfwering the okt i of 
excellent fodder to-our beft cattle. 

Thofe who intend to:cut one of their hidelia: 
crops for hay each year, * may, if they pleafe, make 
a plantation with a principal eye to this _purpofe : 
In which cafe they muft fet the roots in double 
rows of three feet four inches diftance, and an in- 

Aa - terval 


f Vinnd de Re Ruf. p. 23. 
£ To cut oftener than once a year, upon the fame ground, 
would impoverifh the foil, and weaken the roots too much. 
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terval of fix feet between every two rows ; in which 
large interval the hay is to be made : Which prac- 
tice will not diminifh the crop one fourth part fo 
muchas may be imagined, Others again, who 
may not chufe to take fo much precaution, may 
convey the herbage, when cut, into fome adjoin-" 
ing field that is bitten down pretty bare, ‘ and there 
perform the work in the beft manner they can.—In 
fhort, one of thefe two methods mutt be followed 5 
for, if you attempt to make hay in a common lu- 
cerne plantation, the roots will fend up frefh fhoots 
in about forty-eight hours after cutting, ana heavy 
juicy damp heaps lying thereon will blanch thenew 
buds and ftalks, and kill them foon. 

Yet two great difficulties are ftill to be ftrugeled 
with, namely, the making lucerne into hay, and pre- 
ferving it when made. Many a good cultivator has 
been much diftreffed with the facere and fervare ®, 
under this article. Nay, thefe difficulties. increafe. 
upon the» hufbandman in a climate like Exgland, 
where folar heat 1s wanted, at leaft for this purpofe ; 
not to mention the variable nature of the weather, 
and the abundance of rain which falls. I am there- 
fore for-attempting to make only a tun or two of 
this hay every fummer, either to mix with common 
hay, or give it in fmal! quantities to favourite 
horfes (when they droop in their feeding) or fick 
fheep.and cows ; efpecially the latter, before and 
after their time of calving :—And tho’ we can never 
produce fuch ftocks of lucerne-hay as may be feen 
in drier and warmer countries, like J¢aly and the 
fouthern parts of France, yet there is no juft caufe 
for 


€ Tonce made lucerne-hay with great expedition, on a fun- 
fhiny gravel-walk ; but the grit and fand mixed with it, and 
the rather, as there is a Bink of gum in the juicy parts of lu- 
cerne, which renders it apt to adhere to whatever it touches, goad 
or bad. , 

& Horat. Epif. 
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forrepining, when we reflec that every tun of lu- 
cerne hay weighed four tuns in green herbage; and 
fomething like fuch a decreafe may be difcovered in 
drying ‘fainfoin. and: clover. However, except 
I oreatly deceive myfelf, the remarks and directions 
Iam going to lay down, will alleviate the difficulty 
above-mentioned, and perhaps in fome fortunate 
farmers totally removethem. But. however, if the 
fickhefs and pining away of cattle could be put out 
of the quettion, it might be fullas good ceconomy 
to confume the lucerne-green, as to dry and keep it. 

‘As lucetne is notonly extremely juicy, but that 
juice is of a vi/cous nature, -it is extremely difficult _ 
(at leaftin England) to dry it for hay: So that the 
moft fkilful cultivator; when he attemptsthis work, 
muft facrifice in fome degree to Fortune, or the Bo- 
nus Eventus of the antient Romen hufbandman. ° 
» At the.time of dryine, this vifcidity rather bard- 
ens, than evaporates: Like gum-daftabic water, or 
fugar boiled up for candying ;—and therefore a de-~ 
licious flavour remains for cattle, after the hetbage 
is dried. a 

If heavy rains of long continuance fet in, imme-_ 
diately after the lucerne is cut, the leaves in a few 
days will turn white, which is no very promifing 
profpect ; and, if ftrong gleamy funfhine fucceeds, 
the fwarths muft be turned very gently, or elfe the _ 
leaves will fall from the ftalks. Something of this 
kind will alarm the hufbandman inthe moft favour- 
able feafons ; and the fame may be obferved to a 
jJefler degree in making clover and fainfoin hay. 
Therefore, when the lucerne herbage isalmoft half-. 
dried and putinto grafs-cocks, it will be proper not 
to turn thofe cocks with a prong, carelefsly and haf- 
tily, as incommon hay-makine : but order a cou-. 
ple of hay- makers to flide two thin ftrips of a deal- 

A. a 12, ) board 


' 


& Bonus eventus rufticorum eft deus. Varro de Re Ruf.’ 
HOU eee, : 
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board under the cock, andturn it over bottom, up- 

wards with one gentle motion; and for the fame. 
reafon, when thefe grafs-cocks are to be removed in 

order to form wind-cocks, it may be moft advifea- 

ble to carry them on a hand-barrow. 

When lucerne receives its laft drying in the field, 

_ being packed up in large wind-cocks, Lhave found 

it no-ways improper to place an empty ofier-hamp- 

er (with the lid or cover faftened) in the middle of. 
the cock in one fenfe, but nearer the bottom than 

‘the top in another fenfe. Such a contrivance will 

in fome meafure anfwer the ends of a ventilator: 

and, when this hay is-carried to the hay-barn here- 

after defcribed, place in the compartiments a layer 
ofclean, dry, fweet, wheaten ftraw, and another layer 

of lucerne alternately, till the whole is filled. This 

will not only prevent the lucerne from heating, but 

augment the quantity of forage: Befides, the ftraw 

will imbibe a fragrancy and moifture from the lu- 

cerne, and cattle will eat them mixed together with 

ereat pleafure: © And, if an horfe or cow be very 

fick, it will be eafy to pick out any proper quanti- 

ty of pure unmixed lucerne-hay for them. 

It. may be obferved farther under his important 
article, that, by intermixing alternately layers of 
ftraw and layers of lucerne, there will be no need 
of giving lucerne fo much drying inthe field, as 
might be requifite otherwife, and which can be fel- 
dom brought about effectually in our climate, ex- 
cept in fome particular fummers. i 

Yet ftill ic muft be remembered, that even when 
this mixt lyucerne-hay comes to be ftacked, it may 
be prudent not to make it into a rick according to 
the common cuftom, but protect it in a manner as 
fhall be hereafter defcribed. . 

A greater 
© Bellingham Boyle, E{g; in his account communicated to the 


author, has comprehended the ufe of this expedient extremely 
well, 
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A greater difficulty yet remains, which is to pre- 
ferve the pure lucerne-hay, that is unmixed with 
wheaten ftraw. It is eafy to imagine, at firft fight, 
that this hay is too delicate to bear being expofed to 
rains and winds in the open air; befides, the leaves 
of it are too britile to bear ftowing fo clofe in the 
ftack, as common hay is ufually ftowed ; and con- _ 
fequently it will be found troublefome, if not im- 
practicable, to make any thatch lie clofe upon it. 
Hence it appears neceflary that lucerne-hay muft 
be houfed in fome fhape or other: And then it 
may keep good for fome confiderable time.° But 
the misfortune is, that few people have room to 
{pare, or fweet, wholefome, proper places for fuch 
purpofes : As lucerne-hay ought not to be ftowed 
in our common barns, where damp floors and ear- 
thern walls might taint it, and abundance of duft, 
cobwebs, and filth of all kinds fall from the thatch. 
On the contrary, it fhould touch nothing but clean 
boards, and receive the influences of the air with as 
little rain as poffible. 

This being premifed, perhaps the following 
{cheme of erecting a receptacle for lucerne-hay 
may prove, upon the whole, no bad expedient ; and 
I the rather mention it, as fuch a cheap, flight, 
commodious {tructure is no where made ufe of, but 
in one folitary unfrequented part of Europe. 

What I meanis a little extemporary kind of edi- 
fice made ufe of by Carniolian hufbandmen, being 
invented by them for. better fecuring corn and air- 
ing it, or preferving the hay of curious tender 
erafles. There is fomething in the idea which 
feems ‘to deferve a tranfient notice at leaft, as may 
appear by examining the following drawings made 
in Carniola,’ ia the year’r749. 

Be A a3 ‘The 


~ © Lucerne-hay, if rightly houfed, wiil keep extremely weil for 
three years. Culture des Terres. Vom. Vv. p. 529s 


*» 
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The Front and Back Profpeét of a CARNIOLIAN | 
| Hay-ftack, or Corn-flack. 


The trame of wood-work is weather-boarded at 
top (the boards over-lapping) and the eaves pro- 
ject, but not much. This little ftructure is twen- 
ty-one feet high from.the undermoft floor, a. a. to 
the hanging over of the roof, b. b. the length of 
the fore and backfront (if fuch an expreffion may 
be made ufe of) is thirty-two feet, and the meafure 
of each compartiment, c. c. (there being twenty- 
four in all) is eight feetin breadth, and feven high ; 
_ which, by the way, our wood:cutter has not repre- 
tented fo exactly as it might have been done. ‘The 
projecting ledges of the two middle-rows, marked 
_d.d. are fixed on or taken off occafionally. The 
pofts, or fupporting pillars, e. e. (which ferve alfo 
for ftaddles) are three feet high, before you come to 

the ftack. Every thing is: the fame in the fore and 
back front, | 


, « 
* ‘ 
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This print reprefents the fides of the fame hay- 
ftack, weather-boarded, and each board lapping 
over as in the roof. ‘Thefe fides are of the fame 
height with the front, and fixteen feet wide, with 
one upright boarded partition in the middle, as 
the letter f. which runs from end to end, dividing 
the cells into twelve and twelve, of the fame dimen- 
fions in every refpect. 

Nor may it be amifs to apprize every perfon who 
erects a little ftructure of this kind, that great care 
muft be taken in forming a ftrong fence or pali- 
{ado round it, which may be of an oval figure, as 
beft agreeing with the ground-plot ofthe hay-ftack, 
which is an oblong fquare. In the front-part of 
this fence muft be a five-barred gate for carts to 
-enter, Such an hay-ftack may be placed in any 
little meadow near the ftables. 

It may alfo be obferved, in the fecond place, that, 
though MM. du Hamel affures us °, that lucerne- 
hay, rightly made and houfed, will continue good 
for three years, yet I am not fure that this may be 

7 Aag afferted 
> See the note to page 159. 
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afferted confidently with regard to lucerne-hay cur- 
ed and houfed in Exgland. Nor is there much 
need of keeping the aforefaid hay after the f{pring- 
cutting of green fodder begins, except in {mall 
quantities for fick cattle, 

| thought proper to make this fhort remark, by 
way of precaution: Leaving people at the fame 
time to ufe their own difcretion, gratify their own 

fancies, and confult their own convenience. 
When the Garuiolian hufbandman wants hay or 
corn, he empties the lowermoft cells of the ftack 
firft; and by fo doing all inconveniencies from 
rain are avoided. If the faid ftack confifts half, or 
intirely of corn, he fets traps im the emptied cells 
to catch rats, mice, &c. but, before that time, if 
he fufpects that thefe vermin have begun to com- 
mit their depredations, he thrufts a fmall truncheon 
of young willow into each compartiment or divifion 
where the corn is ftowed, and, if the rind be gnawn 
and pilled, he takes the corn out ina fine day, and 
then replaces it, after having deftroyed the vermin. 
~ Little can he objected to this hay-ftack but the. 
expence of erecting it ; and that objection will in a 
great meafure vanifh, if people can cut coarfe tim- 
ber from their own eftate; for the workmanfhip 
will be rough and ordinary, and the whole frame- 
work after ftanding twenty years (which it will cer- 
tainly do, if the outfide and more expofed parts 
thereof are painted) will afford found materials fuf- 
ficient to erect an extemporary fhed in the fields 
for grazing cattle : At the fame time thofe who are 
defirous to fave timber, may make a vacancy of 
five inches breadth between each plank or board, 
either in the floors or upright partitions ; nor will 
corn or hay fqueeze through fuch a narrow fpace. 
‘The faid ftack or rick will contain about fix tuns 
of hay, of which, when you carry it into the ftable, 
take always one compartiment or divifionat a time, 
Such 
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Such perfons as have not lucerne-hay enough, may 
fill one fide with’ wheat, making the bottom of the 
fheaves front the weather. bx anine 
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A Digreffion, wherein it is fhewn, that many good prac- 
tices in Agriculture may be borrowed from Nations 
whom we look upon as quite ignorant in Matters of 
Hufbandry.——Exemplifiedin Harrowing, Covering 
Seeds, Breaking and Dividing the Earth, &c. 


HE reader may {mile to fee any thing that 
is borrowed from Carniolians “, or Croatians, 
€3c. recommended to'the imitation of the more in- 
telligent Engiifo; but there is hardly a country, 
how unfkilful foever the inhabitants may be, but 
fomething may be gained, by attentively obferving 
their methods of working. Thus the mines of 
Mifnia, Hungary, and Idria, are, in many inftances, 
carried on more dextroufly and expeditioufly than 
in kingdoms famous for mathematics and mecha- 
nics; and, perhaps, as many efficacious medicines 
have been Jearnt from the unenlightened Indians, as . 
from Theopbrafius and Me/va. | 
- It were to be wifhed therefore, thatnations, which 
value themfelves upon their fkill in agriculture, 
would not defpife fome practices ofhufbandry incoun- 
_ tries lef famous in that refpect than their own. For 
there are marks of genius and fagacity in people, 
not renowned for their good management in culti- 
vating the earth. Modefty and docility will never 
mifbeceme the moft knowing practitioners.—And 
, i thus 


‘4 T remember to have feen another inftance of ingenuity in the 
inhabitants of Carniola ; They conftruéa corn-mill upen rafts, 
or two large flat-bottomed boats, to which mill is added a fmall 
aveather boarded dwelling-haufe : And thus the miller afcends 
or defcends the river, working, as he pleafes, fometimes near one 
town (fituated on the banks of the ftream) and fometimes near ag 
nother town, Si ; j 


/ 
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thus the circumftance, which chiefly raifed the Rye 
mans to the fovereignty of the world, was their lay- 
ing afide their own cuftoms, 4s foon as they met 
with better among the people they conquered. 
Thus, in a word, no {mall matters may be ga- 
thered in hufbandry from nations feémingly buried 
in ignorance: And as continually dividing the - 
earth, keeping it free from weeds, and a dextrous 
method of covering curious feeds when fown, con- 
ftitute the principal part of this little fyftem of huf- 
bandry ; I fhall beg leave to make a digreffion on 
the fubject, which 1} hope will not prove unpleafing 
or senna Bearing ftill in my memory the re-. 
mark of Columella, namely, * that every country, in 
this, as well as other particulars, may impart fome 
‘Hghts to the moft ingenious husbandman: And, for 
this reafon, I fhall juft fketch out the figure af a 
wedifo harrow, made ufe of even on the borders of 
Lapland, 
! A Swepiso Harrow, 


_ (Phe under-part turned uppermoft.) ‘To be drawn 
by two or four horfes, in proportion to the refif- 
tance and ftiffnefs of the foil. 

Fria 


© There is no country where there are fuch ill hufbandmen, 
bat, in fome particular or a they excel. Harris's Legacys 


ty 
p. 75. 
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by 
From the bare afpect of this harrow and the 
configuration of its teeth, or tines, we may eafily 
judge how it ftirs andcleanfes the ground: But in 
this cperation care muft always be taken to draw it 


ftraight along the field firft, and then crofs-wife ; 


which may be repeated as occafion fhall require. 


‘The seeth of the Swedi/b harrow in the rows, a, a. 


The teeth or tines of this harrow are larger, 
{tronger, and take deeper effect than thofe of the 
Englifh harrow, and ftand as here defcribed in the 
rows marked a. a. being eight in number, and 
only feven in the rows J. 3, 

This inftrumentis drawn ftraight forwardsin a na- 
tural manner, the horfes being fixed to a couple of. 
hooks, reprefented in figure the firft, which are the 
two central points unto which the traces ought to 
be faftened. And hence itis, that the Sqwedi/h har- 
row lies flat, and cuts more evenly than the Exgli/b — 
one, as the equality of preffure is better preferved, © 
and the teeth fucceed each other in alternate lines. 

Again, the different effects which arife from the 
_ manner, whereby the teeth of the Swedi/h harrow _ 
: perform 


Nulla regia non aliquid affert quod ad lucubrationen coupici pofit 
CoLume.Lta, Lib. xi. Pp 387. 
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perform their work, may be fully comprehended 
by confidering the flight {ketch which lage : 


You here fee, by the dotted points, that ftraight 
teeth or tines ° pulverize a cone of earth, and curved 
teeth pulverize an oblong fquare.—Andthus curved 
tines turn, difturb, and break to pieces one third 
more ground than firaighé ones ; and {till with greater 
fuccefs, if they fucceed each other in alternate lines, 
as the Swedi/p tines do. They will alfo, like tooth- 
drawing irons, Jay ftronger hold on the roots of 
weeds, and better cover the grain that is fown: 
Which our farmers allowed, upon examining the 
drawing above-given: ‘* Our harrow,’ faid they, 
“© moves the feed, but thzs covers it-; acircumftance 
in husbandry we always wanted, and lamented fuch 
a want.” | . 

With them the experienced du Hamel agrees ex- 

actly in hislaft work. ‘* The great ufe of harrows,” 
obferves he, ‘* befides tearing up weeds, and break- 
ing the clods, is to cover the feeds well.” ‘ 

Having thus fully confidered the Swedi/b harrow, 
I cannot help thinking on the occafion, that, remote 
as Sweden may lie from Italy, the idea of the Swe- 
difo harrow was firft taken from the Italians, who 
revived husbandry about 200 years ago, and up- 
wards: For which I can affign no other reafon, but 
that the actual perufal of Virgil’s Georgics in fome, 
and the traditional memory of them in others, made 


the inhabitants of that country (J/taly) extremely 
. ; | ambitious 


¢ The cutter, in this reprefentation, fhould have made the tine 
on the left hand intirely rraight. 

f Traitéd: la Cu ture deTerr:s. Tom. I. p. 376. Tom. VI. 
Pisg7h : 
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ambitious to take the lead in matters of husbandry ; 
but that ambition, alas, is forcibly extinguifhed, 
and now no more!. The prefent laws and practice 
of the country feem to be calculated againft agri- 
culture ; which (as Augu/tus {aid of Haterius) fuffia- 
minanda ef, | 

I will now, in proof of what has been before re- 
marked, lay before the reader the copy of an Italian 
drawing, made in the year 1569, when the harrow, 
here beneath exhibited, was looked upon to be the 
beft that was then extant : Norhas it been improved 
fince by us. Nay, we have rather departed from it. 
Neverthelefs, at the fame time, I muft obferve, 
that the teeth of the Swedi/b harrow are gently cur- 
ved (which I look: upon as an improvement) and 
thofe of the Roman one are ftraight. 


FRPice 
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i Erpice in Opera: 
f » ‘ : | 7 O R i’ | 
An Iranian Harrow at Work. 
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harrowing can afford us at prefent ; and that not 
only ia regard to the attacks of living creatures, but 
the inclemency and other injuries of weather. 

Neverthelefs, our common harrow has its ufe in 
two inftances, namely, in clearing couch- grafs and 
ftubble from thenew-ploughed earth ; for by jump- 
ing and tottering along it frees itfelf from the in- 
cumbrance of trumpery, which would otherwife 
choak the teeth, and render the draught more dif- 
ficult. The weeds and ftubble being burnt, then 
the Swedi/h harrow may give the finithing. 

The £xglifh husbandman perceives, in part, fome 
inconvenience in the common conftruction of har- 
rows, and therefore (that each row of tines may not 

follow the firft leading tines) crags the machine 
 tranfverfly, by fixing the drawing-part at one of the 
corners of a fort of {quare, whichis unnatural, as it 
difpofes the frame-work to waver andjump by ftarts - 
from the ground: Nor does he, by making ufe of 
this expedient, diverfify the lines of the teeth fo 
much as may be imagined. So that, upon the whole, 
it is a modern attempt to rectify one error by com- 
mitting a fecond: For I have the draft of an har- 
row by me, ufed in the year 1669, copied from a 
fketch made by William Sherwyn, a difciple of Hollar, - 
where the inftrument moves ftraight forwards, and 
the traces are fixed at each end, fomething like 
what may be obferved in the Swedi ia harrow. 


An 
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An Englifo Harrow, in the year 1669. bas 
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Again, the Chinefe have an harrow with handles 
likea plough, which, when the horfe or horfes draw 
it, is kept down firm to the ground by the perfon 
who guides it, in proportion as need requires. 


The 


- 
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- The idea of an husbandry-inftrument of fuch ari 


‘uteful nature deferves to be thoroughly confidered 


‘by all perfons fkilful in mechanics.’ Fof the in- 
ftability and jumping of the European harrow (and 
of the Englifh harrow efpecially) renders it in a great 
meafure ineffectual ; and the remedying this defi- 
ciency, by laying one fluggifh-uniform weight upon 


it, feems to favour alittle of barbarity ; whereas the 
Oriental method has an air of dexterity and conve- 


nience, as the preflure may be increafed or lighten-_ 


ed every mornent, juft as. appears to bé requifite. 


As the prefent Effay relates chiefly to thé culturé 
of graffes, and as the feeds of them require to be 
covered more lightly and elegantly than thofe of 


corn, let it be permitted me.to. add another im: 


provement, y which (fo far as I can learn) never made 
its appearance. in England, and poffibly is forgotten 
even in Italy, where it tookits rife. This husban- 
dry-inftrument, called, by the Italians, traina, was 


a fort of drag intended to level the broken furfacé 
of the ground, and cover the foot{teps of the horfes 


or oxen after harrowing. No invention of this na- 
ture can be more fimple in its conftruétion, or moré 
ufeful in its effects : Of courfe, I feel no fmall plea- 


fure in giving an -exaé reprefentation of it, copied 


from the fame authority Ihave menitioned before. 


f The Sieur Ceci: a bookfeller at ergs has a Chinefe drave- 
ing of this hatraw. | 
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The Italian Tratna, or Drag, for fmoothing the 
{urface of the ground after common ploughing 
and harrowing, or for covering fmall feeds. 


This operation is of the utmoft confequence, af- 
ter fowing common grafs-feeds, where the leaft emi- 
nence, or depreffure of the ground in holes, per- 
plexes the labourer at mowing-time, and is preju- 
dicial to the crop; For grafs, that is not cut low, 
never thrives. : ison 

We hall obferve, in the laft place, under this ar- 
ticle of cleanfing and pulverizing the ground, that 
it was an invariable rule, amoneft the antient Ro- 
mans, when they broke up foul lands, to deftroy, © 
as nearly as poffible, every weed; fo that (to ufe 
their own phrafe) there wanted little or no occation, 
when the feed was fown: Refolvatur terra in pul- 
verem, ut vel nullam, vel exiguam defideret occa- 
tionem cum feminaverimus®, Occation was break- 

ing 
® Columella De Re Ruf. Lib, ii. c. 4: Varro has given usa 
clear fhort definition of occation : Occare eft comminuere, ne fit 


gleba.” De Re Ruf. Lib. i. c. 34. In which f€nfe Horace 
ufes 
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ing the lumps of earth into fmall pieces, either with 
harrows, ° or hurdles, (made to anfwer the pur- 
pofes of a light harrow, like our bufh-harrow) or 
with an inftrument of husbandry, called the dident, 
which refembled, in fome degree, Law/on’s /crape- 
all, above aferibed. or what our. farmers call a 
‘drag: For it broke and tore the furface of the 
ground near the roots of plants, where the Plough 
could not approach with fafety. | 

This inftrument was ufed by the antients in a 
double capacity ; for, if it did not difunite the 
clods by tearing, then the workman turned the 
head of it, and, ma th a {mart blow,’ beat the ftub-. 
born lumps to pieces. Hence Virgil fays : : 

| Bb 2. —duros © 


sifes the laft mentioned word, when he {peaks of foul, coarfe, 
grafly clods and lumps of earth : 


Rident vicini glebas & {axa moventem, 


© omen Raftris glebas qui frangit inertes. 
| Virg. sik Ly. gibt | 


The °c hs of the antients fi gnified an barrow, and rarely, if 
ever, a rake, as we tranflate it.’ It denoted ufually an Jeavy har- 
row, in contradiftinétion to the lighter fort next mentioned, cal- 
led erates, hus 


Iniquo po ndere rafiri. Ibid. v. 164. 


And Columella fays, fpeaking of foul, coarfe, ftrong land, 


Tu gravibus raftris cunéantia perfode terga. 
De Hortis, Lib. x. 


Crates. ; | : 


Virgen preterea Celei, vilifque Supellex, 


Arbutee crates, 
Georg, li v. be 


As alfo viminee crates, faligne crates, in the fame Basta and 
iIetaphorically, crates favorum, crates pectoris. Ibid. 
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———duros jatiare bidentes *. 


(To break the clods to pieces with a fproke of the bard, 
i. e. sron-headed, bident.) And in another place : 


——plebaque verfs 
fEterntm frangenda bidentibus *. 


(The earth muft be broken perpetually with a blow of 
the bident, turning the drag-part uppermoft. )—Our 
Englifo farmers, as long ago as in the reign of 
Queen Elifabeth, difcovered the prudent intention 
of the Roman hasbandmen; and, upon thefe occa- 
fions, called in the affiftance of a more convenient 
utenfil, namely, the maul, or clodding-beetle, which 
{ have myfelf feen ufed in fome parts of England, 
_and particularly in Somerfet/bire, and the Vale. of 
White-Horfe in Berkfbire, where the operation is 
called dill-beetling. — | 
It may be perceived at firft fight, where fuch an 
‘Inftrumént. is: moftly wanted: Namely, in ftiff, — 
clayey grounds, after fowing the feed and har- 
rowing. 
The old Engl Mav t, 
- OR. 
_Clodding-Beetle. 


A) iin 


v4 


- Befides 
e Georg. II. v. 355. 
¥ Georg. Ibid. v. 399 
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Befides ¢his there was another antient inftrumen t 
of Englifo husbandry, called the back; which an- 
{wered many good purpofes, with notable riddance 
and expedition, 


The old Englifh Hack. 


This inftruament (particularly in‘ ftiff, clayey 
lands, where the roots of weeds and grafs bind and 
knit together) was ufed, immediately after every 
ploughing, to fupply, by hacking, the defects in 
furrows and head-lands, where the flare had not» 
cut fufficiently deep, or the ploughman, through. 
negligence, aukwardnefs, or accident, had left, 
green ftrips of fod untouched. As therefore the 
back was generally ufed after ploughing, fo the af-. 
fiftance of the clodding-deetle was called in, when the 
~ harrowing was finifhed : So great a regard had our 
forefathers to cleanlinefs in husbandry and a due 
pulverization of the foil! : 
Upon the whole, it were to be wifhed, that thefe 
two old-fafhioned practices of husbandry were not 
fo much difcontinued amongft us as they are at 
prefent: For we are too apt to fancy ourfelves 
‘wifer than our predeceffors, and that fometimes 
without fufficient foundation —It was this induced 
me to preferve the memory of thefe two husband- 
dry-inftruments, by copying a couple of drafts of 
ies | Bb 3 them, 

% 
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hem, which were made in the former part © 
Charles the Firft’s reign. : 
Se Peete, | 
Of Neatne/s in Hufbandry and Deftroying Weeds in a 
Lucerne-plantation.—When to cut Lucerne for green 
Fodder.—TIhe Author diffuades the Cultivator from 
letting Lucerne fiand for Seed, except in one Inftance. 


immeForeign Seed recommended.—How to att, if the 
Plants flower in the Nurfery. : 


pits) Leanlinefs and deftroying weeds are the 
ufeful elegance of husbandry, and old 
De Serres recommends fuch practice, particularly 
in the culture of lucerne ‘. rs 
As to hand-weeding. the rows, there are poor 
people enough to be found who may perform that 
work at a moderate price; and, with regard to hoe- 
ing and cultivating the intervals or fpaces, we have | 
fpoken already of various inftruments made ufe of 
for that purpofe by the husbandmen of the laft twa 
centuries, as well as the prefent, in different parts 
of Europe. SoAtion 
In hand-hoeing, or horfe-hoeing between the 
rows, make it a point to fet about deftroying weeds 
in a dry feafon only; and, if rain furprizes you during 
‘the attempt, let the weeds, already eradicated, be 
hand-raked between the rows, and carried to the 
compoft-dunghil. Remember alfo particularly, 
when you order the plantation-hoe to be ufed the 
| firft 
£ As the paflage is very remarkable, it may not be amifs to 
tranfcribe the original words :-*¢ Curieufement conviendra efher- 
ber ou farcler la luzernicre en arrachant toutes les malignes her- 
bes & plantes qui fe feront fourrées, quant et-les bonnes; & cela 
toutes heures qu’elles paroiftront ; de peur que par les temps de- 
veniies grofles, l’on n’ en puifle par apres defengeancer le lieu, 
au detriment de la luzerne, qui fe perd, ou s’ abaftardit, par le 
voifinage d’ autre herbage.” © 
Theatr. d Agricult. en folio, 1690, p 272, 
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firft or fecond year, that the labourer be charged to 
work fo, that he never treads upon the weeds, after 
he has cut them up; for, in fuch cafe, his tram- 
_ pling on them, in a wet feafon, will fix themafreth 
in the ground, where they will take roor and {pring 
again. Deprejfa refurgit may be applied to a weed, 
as well as the palm-tree. , 
Upon the whole, it is impoffible to, recommend 
cleanlinefs and neatnefs (the characteriftics of the 
New Hufbandry) with too much earneftnefs. 

Homer, {peaking of old Laertes, who was pre- 
paring to make a quick-fet-hedge °, takes notice, 
that his bufkins and hedging-gloves were compact 
and tight, though old and mended ; by which lit- 
tle circumftance, fays an antient commentator, our 
poet (who exceeded all men in flight, but fignifi- 
cant, touches of the pencil) feems to infinuate, that 
neatnefs, in. matters of agriculture, is the firft mark 
of a good husbandman, | ‘ 

_ And thus much for the encouragement of induf- 
try may be obferved in general, that, though vege- 
tables cultivated neatly, or according to the new 
husbandry, are not totally free from the injuries of 
weather, yet, upon the whole, they fucceed better 
in unkindly feafons, than thofe which are cultivat- - 
_ ed the common way. This is fpeaking without 
any enthufiafm, and even without partiality. ) 

My other remarks, under this fection, are as fol- 
low: 

_ You may fafely cut lucerne, when the ftalks, at 
an average, are about fixteen or eighteen inches 
high throughout the plantation, and when you dif- 
cover that here and there a full-fized, healthy plant 
puts forth its bloffoms? : For nothing baulks or 
in Be: Bete eee _ checks 

© Odyfey xxiv. . | | “oe 

_? Sickly, ftunted plants fometimes.blow prematurely, efpeci- 


ally after the roots have been removed by,tranfplantation. 'There- 
fore cate muit be taken to pay no regard to fuch fort of flow+ 


ering. 
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checks the growth of lucerne more, than omitting 
to cutit at aright age. 7m 

Nor need you give yourfelf much anxiety about 
preferving the feeds ; neverthelefs, for the fake of 
gratifying thofe that are curious in hufbandry, we 
fhall, in due time and proper place, take the whole 
of that procefs intd confideration. My reafons for: 
_ not being over follicicous on that head areas follow : 
(1%) The fuffering plants to form and ripen their 
feeds will always impoverifh their roots, and of 
courfe diminith their future produétion. 

(2°.) Never permit a ‘lucerne-crop to ftand for 
feed, except it be the laft year you’ intend to conti- 
_ nue it, and propofe either to new-plant the fame 
ground with lucerne (forming the rows of this fe- 
cond plantation in what was the intervals of the 
3 preceding one) or deftine the ground in queftion to 
receive wheat, or fome other change of crop. | 

(3°.) Suppofing you, or your neighbours, fhould 
ftand in want of lucerne- feed ; yet, even then, ‘fo 
{mall a quantity is neceflary towards raifing a fe- 
minary for one’or two acres, according to the me- 
thod ‘here laid down, | that, upon the whole, “it 
feems moft advifable to havé recourfe to the feedf- 
man, who may afford you (if he be honeft, and has 
good correfpondents abroad) the beft foreign { feeds - 
at 12d. a |b. : 

(42.) If love of gain be your motive, and you. 
raife feed for fale, (for the produce, from an acre” 
well managed, may perhaps amount to the fum of 
feven pounds in money) T will take the liberty to’ 
fuggeft one little query partly founded upon my 
own experience ; which is, that probably one half’ 
of fuch feed (at leaft in our climate) will not vege- 
tate, when it is fown, for a plain reafon, becaufe it 
never came to a proper degree. of maturity: For 
we want that ftrength of funthine and conftant fet- 
tled weather which: the cultivators of lucerne enjoy 


in 
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in France, Spain, Switzerland, and Italy ; fince it is 
neceflary, that not only the grain, but the pod or 
hufk fhould be ripened thoroughly ; for, if the latter 
be green and damp, it will taint the former, before 
you can difcharge the feed from the husk. | 
~| (5°.) It may be remarked farther, that the nature 
of our weather in Ezgland is fo variable, and our 
warm, funfhiny days fo few and cafual, that a 
erop of lucerne-feed will never be ail ripe, or two 
thirds of it nearly ripe, at the fame time. Perhaps, 
equal, uniform ripenefs, throughout a whole feed- 
crop of lucerne, happens no where.—In this refpect 
there is a plus and minus in all countries :—Butfuch . 
good fortune is ten times, I may fay twenty times, 
" Jefs likely to happen in Exgland than in the warm- 
er and lefs fhowery countries abovementioned. 
_ Laftly, if the force of all that I-have here re- 
marked could be obviated or explained away, yet 
ftill I fhould advife the Engjh cultivator to pur- 
chafe his feed-lucerne from foreign countries; for, 
in husbandry, the benefit of changing feed from 
places at a remote diftance is inconceivable! 7 
We will now proceed to fome other directions. 
If the plants, in the feminary or nurfery, chance 
to blow by the beginning, middle, or end of Fuly, 
cut them for green fodder as they ftand: Not that 
fuch cutting will be confiderable enough in quan- 
tity to be any object of ceconomy, but we rather 
advife it upon prudential reafons: For the plants 
will be much weakened by flowering. That being 
over, you have then the power (according as fhall — 
be judged convenient) of tranfplanting the roots in 
Auguft, or leaving them quiet in the ground with- 
gut removing them, till the fpring enfuing. 
The fmall matter of herbage you may happen 
to cut, upon this occafion, will-ferve to give your 
cattle a foretafte of what lucerne is ; and the great 
YY eee | avidity, 
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- avidity, with which they eat it, may help to ani- 
mate the mafter in continuing his undertaking. 

If the lucerne-plants happen to be ofany tolerable 
fize about the end of Offober, cut them carefully, 
notwithftanding they are but eight or ten inches 
high, and though the advantage of fuch green 
fodder be worth little or nothing: For it feems 
natural to conclude, that the drip and fhade of 
ithe ftalks will hurt the crown of the root in 
winter, as the leaves never perifh intirely in the fe- 
vereft weather. 

We have made this experiment with good fuc- 
cefs for five years one after another, yet no ways 
affert, that the plants would have fuffered greatly, 
if the precaution had been omitted, becaufe we ne- 
ver ventured upon that trial. 


Sing te ok X 


Better to cut Lucerne with a Reap-hook than mow it. 
 . The Beauty, Variety, and Ufe of a lucerne-plan- 
tation.—Lucerne good for Sheep and Deer. 


a. ) FT E R various obfervations founded on 
experience, it appears moft advifable to 

cut lucerne with a reap-hook, and not with 4 feythe : 
For a icythe, be the mower ever fo careful, will 
frequently flice off fuch parts of the bulb as ftand 
above ground; in confequence whereof, the root 
will weep, and the air and rain will parle it to pe- 
rifh. Befides, fome weak and limber ftalks will 
not ftand firm to the ftroke, but give way and rife 
again; others will efcape the fcythe intirely, by 
trailing on the furface of the ground out of the 
mower’s reach. Nor muft we omit, that a ftalk or 
ftalks, uncut, hurt the future growth of the plant : 
For 
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For a branch, uncut, will fend no frefh thoots from 
the buds in the crown of the root *. | 3% 

But cutting with a reap-hook gets the better of 

all inconveniences ; for, as the ftalks of moft Ju- 
cerne-plants can be grafped in one hand, fo the 
reap-hook, in the other hand, performs the cutting 
part at ance, and always avoids wounding the 
crown of the root. Nor is the operation tedious ;_ 
for a boy may cut enough in an hour to feed four 
large horfes a whole day. This being done, no- 
thing more remains, but to weigh a large ofier-baf- 
ket (fomething like a chaff-basket) as alfo the 
quantity of herbage it will contain; or weigh the 
quantity that will fill a little cart made on purpofe, 
till at length you bring your eye to a fort of gage, 
and thus you will be enabled to give your cattle 
very nearly what you intend togivethem: Sincea 
{mall matter, more one day and. lefs another, will 
be of no confequence to horfes or kine. 

(2.) What Virgil fays of a regular vineyard may 
be applied with equal propriety to a lucerne-plan- 
tation. No part of the Georgics is more exquifitely 
heightened than the paffage I here allude to: 


Ut fepe ingenti bellocum longa cohortes 
~ Explicuit legio, & campo ftetit agmen aperto, 
Directeeque acies, ac late flu¢ctuat omnis 
Ere renidenti tellus, necdum horrida mifcet 
Prelia, fed dubius mediis Mars errat in armis;— 
Omnia fint paribus numero dimenfa viarum ; 
Non animum modo uti pafcat profpectus inanem, 
Sed quia zon aliter vires dabit omnibus aquas 
Terra,nequeinvacuum poterunt fe extendere rami. 
Georg. I. v. 279. 
The 
4 TI have always had my eye upon this point, but never 
could obferve that the ftalks of lucerne made any fhoots after 
cutting ; but the bulb or crown of the plant grows larger, and 
pufhes forth new buds from thé fides, which become future 


flalks. Something of the fame kind may be remarked in all 
| gtafles, , . 
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The agreeable view of a lucerne plantation may 
be confidered as matter of fome pleafure to every 
beholder ; for the regularity of the rows, and the 
exactnefs of diftance from plant to plant, amufe the: - 
eye, as a work of induftry.. Befides, what can di- 
verfify and enliven a landf{cape more, than to fee a 
fine, thick, verdant grafs, when other grafs-fields. 
are quite bare, or ruffet-coloured ? It is fome- 
thing alfo to behold, as it were,. the returns of fe- 
veral {prings in the fame year.—To-day the field is 
cloathed with verdure : To-morrow it is cut and re- 
moved: In a fortnight more it appears in all the - 
bloom of frefh vegetation, and in another fortnight . 
arrives to maturity. Thus the picture changes al-. 
moft every day: A variety and repetition of ap- 
pearances. rarely to be found even in the vegetable 
world! | | ; 

It isthought, the expreffion of ver affiduum, &c. 
which Virgil beftows, by way of pre-eminence on_ 
Italy, alludes to the frequent crops of medica (i. e. 
Jucerne) which made their appearance five or fix 
times a year, when our author wrote. | 

The poet’s words are as remarkable as any that. 
are to be found in the Georgics; and their true, - 
meaning, at leaft, feems to be preferved in the 
tranflation annexed: ._ | 


Hic ver afiduum, atque alienis meffibus aeftas >. 


Perpetual {pring the face of nature wears ;——— 
Hlarvefts of other months the fummer bears. 


I have elfewhere quoted the fame circumftance, 
but diverfified a little by Claudian. See Sect. I. 

It is ftill an higher fatisfaction to reflect, that, 
if tranfplanted lucerne be found to anfwer, and is 
thoroughly encouraged amongft us, the culture of ~ 

. It 
4 Grore. If v. 149 
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it will afford much employment to the infirmer 
poor, and tothofe who are too young, or too aged, 
to undertake any laborious work. | 

. (3.) As lucerne ought never to be grazed, it is 
difficult to make many obfervations On it in regard 
to fheep; and the little that has occurred to us, 
worth notice, has been fpecified in the xiiith Src- 
TION, p. 137. However, thus much is certain, 
foeep love it extremely, either ‘green or dried into 
hay, and thrive wonderfully well, whenever they 
eat it. | | 
_ At the fame time it is to be regretted, that few 
or no experiments have been hitherto made on lu- 
cerne as a food for deer. For my own part, oppor- 
tunities were wanting ; and therefore it may be 
moft prudent juft to fuggeft the hint, and leave 
the matter to be farther inquired into by curious 
perfons at their leifure and convenience.. However, 
upon the whole, it is pretty certain, that, if lucerne 
be well managed, it will be fit to cut by the roth 
of- April; fo that deer may be advanced in good 
plight, long before they can receive any confidera- 
ble fupport from common grafs. But, when you 
feed them, remember that the ftalks, after cutting, 
fhould lie forty-eight hours in a dry, fhady place, 
and then be given them in fuch a manner as direct- 

ed concerning cows. SECT. Xill. p. 137. | 
As to young /wine, no food is fo healthy, no 
food fo nourifhing and agreeable, as the vegetable 
we are here fpeaking of ; and that from the time 
they leave fucking, till they are put up for fatting : 
Before which time lucerne alfo has its ufe ; for no 
fort of food enables.the mother to give fuch large 
quantities of milk to her litter.—Here opensa con- 
fiderable advantage to the induftrious hufbandman. 
Meanwhile common fenfe implies, that fuch lu- 
cerne muft be cut up green, and carried to the 
ftye.—The amazing growth of young pigs ne 
| | is lly With, 
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with lucerne will give the farmer great hopes of 
fuccefs and profit. st? | 


S BvG@oaty odekh 


Farther Directions about Tran[planting.—T he Hardi- 
nels of Lucerne in bearing Cold. 7 


. 7 HEN you move lucerne roots for tranf- 
planting, though you dig but ten or fif- 
teen inches deep, take care to give directions that 
the tap-roots be no-ways broken: And, if you hear 
the leaft cracking or fnapping, order the workman: 
to be more careful ; for the fciffars hurt not a tenth 
part fo much as drawing up the roots with violence. 
When the plants are clipped, throw them into a 
large vefiel of water, though they remain there 
only an hour; for the fun’s heat caufes them to 
droop and wither immediately :. And yet this plant, 
of a contexture fo delicate in its early days *, hav- 
ing, once acquired a certain degree of ftrength and 
age, is able to bear the feverity of a Swé#/s winter, 
where the winds and frofts are far more piercing 
than in our ifland. Hence alfo M. da Hamel 
tells us, “¢ That, when the intenfe cold, in the 
year 1709, killed moft of the olive-trees and wal- 
nut-trees in France, the lucerne received no da- 
mage deferving notice ; and, in the fevere winter, 
1756, when the thermometer of M. Reaumur | 
fhifted yarioufly from eight to thirteen degrees 
above blank, and, on February 3, when a thermo- 
meter, expofed to the open air, ftood at fixteen de- 
' | | “GOR erees, 
4 Agoftino Gallo fays, that the breath of cattle hurts young, 
growing lucerne, if they are allowed to graze it. This may be 
refining a good deal: But of fo delicate a contexture is the 
-plant here fpoken of, that I have obferved the leaves to droop 
and fhrink, if handled much with the warm hand. And thus, 
if Pliny and the modern #taliams may be believed, the annual 
trefoil (which is of the fame genus with lucerne) gives marks of 
_ being a fenfitive plant, upon the approach of violent rains. 
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_ grees, the lucerne at the fame time fuffered no- 
thing.” 

Our countryman, Tull, (for there is a lover of 
husbandry of the fame name frequently cited by 
French writers) has declared. his fentiments much 
to the fame purpofe as M4. da Hamel. 

ss We need not, fays he, much apprehend dhe: 
danger of Englifh winters, for lucerne will endure 
thofe which ate more rigorous. In the principality 
of Neufchatel the winters are fo fevere as to kill all 
the rofemary left abroad, yet lucerne furvives them 
there. This proves it more hardy than rofemary, 
which is planted for hedges in England, and here 
is {carce twice in an age a a froft that will kill it. I 
have known one fingle lucerne-plant, in a poor 
arable field, that has ftood the teft of twenty-two 
winters, befides the feeding of fheep at all feafons, 
and yet remains as {trong as ever, What quantity 
of hay this plant yearly-produces cannot be known, 
becaufe, at thofe times that cattle are kept from ir, 
the hares conitantly crop it, being fweeter than any 
other grafs.*. 

But Mr. Millar gives us a ftronger proof of its 
hardy nature. ** ‘That the cold, fays he, will not 
injure this plant [at a certain age] I am fully fatif- 
fied : For, in a very cold winter, 1728-9, I had 
fome roots of this plant, which were dug up inOc- 
tober, and laid upon the ground, in the open air, 
till che beginning of March, when I planted‘them 
again, and they fhot out very vigoroufly foon after ; 
nay,. even while they lay on the ground, they 
ftruck out fibres from the under fide of the roots; 
and had begun to fhoot green from the crown of 
their roots °.” 

 SEOH, 
3 Horfe-hoving Hufbandry, 8v0, p. 201. | 
0 DiGionary, Article Medica. 


This ingenious author appears to be almoft as well fkilled 
ia agriculture as in gardening : Witne{s what he fays concern- 


ing 
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Of the various Accidents and Injuries to which Lucerne 
48s liable. i EVR 


; E that cultivates lucerne, or indeed any thing 
that is curious and valuable in husbandry, 

has many difficulties to labour againft, and’ many 
enemies to contend. with. For, according to the . 
beft obfervations hitherto made, few things hurt 
lucerne more than wild, coarfe grafles, weeds. of 
all forts, cold, marfhy grounds, wet clays, and ftag- 
nating waters; for, though water affords one partof 
neceffary nutrition to plants, yet water, without a— 
certain degree of warmth, is rather hurtful than ad- 
vantageous *.» There is alfo another danger: For, 
as this vegetable is ufually tranfplanted in Auguft, 
there may be weeping fprings in the field, which 
are not difcoverable at that feafon. An accident 
of fuch fort furprized a gentleman the firft winter 
after tranfplanting, yet he preferved his lucerne 
(and has done fo for three fucceffive years) by 
 . fprinkling 


ing the negleé of cultivating graffes in general, andthe common 
erroneous practice of fowing grafs-feeds with corn, ce. He has 
alfo thrown: out feveral valuable hints concerning the miftakes 
and prejudices of farmers. ; 

4 Wherever the mzyum-mofs grows, the red-rot, and the marfh- 
pennywort, not to mention many other hurtful herbs that may be 
{pecified on a more proper occafion, there the water is uncommonly 
cold, and perhaps of a poifonous or ntinéral tinge. 

The teft or criterion 4ere recommended is the fhorteft, cheap- 
eft, and moft eafily attainable of any thing | have laid down in 
“thefe Effays, and has only been omitted by hufbandry-writers, 
becaufe men fcorn to contemplate what is near them and under 
their eyes, in order to fpeculate upon that which is far diftant and 
above them. 

Grazing all low lands, where fuch plants grow as above des 
{cribed (except perhaps in the height of fummer) will occafion 
‘Pe set of ‘many fheep, and caufe fome diforders in larget 
€attle. 
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fprinkling the wet patches with frequent dreflings 
of frefh foot, or new chimney-athes, in November 

and the end of February. ath . 

*  -Iemuft be obferved likewife, that this plant ne- 
ver flourifhes near foul weedy hedges, or under the . 
drip and fhade of trees, or clofe to garden-walls: 

Infeéts alfo hurt it frequently, but not fo much 
in England, ‘as in warmer countries. 

(1.) It hath not yet been fully difcovered by us 
(though fomething of the kind happened in the . 
{pring of the year 1762 ™) that turnip-flies mangle 
and deftroy young lucerne-leaves ; but, if they 
- fhould attack the nurfery (as I have reafon to think 
they will at fome particular junctures} or fall upon 
the young fhoots in the plantation, you muft apply 
to the gardening-pot, and fprinkle the plants copi- 
_ oufly with an infufion of foot in water, made very 
bitter. This, in the prefent cafe, is both a medi- 
cine and.a manure. —- ee 

Virgil and Columella were both of them fully con- 
vinced, that certain fteepings for feeds, and infufi- 
ons for watering young plants, and guarding them 
from infects, were not “an eafily procured, but had 
often been applied with good fuccefs. The recipe’s | 
mentioned by the former of thefe poets (I fay poets, 
for the paffage I fhall tranfcribe from the latter, is 
taken from ‘his poem on Gardening) are too well 
known to be inferted at length, Et nitro prius, &c," 
but the advice of Co/umella is as follows : 

Ce Sed 

We never knew thefe infe&ts pernicious to young lucerne, 
till the time above fpecified, there being a drowth and harth 
northern and eaiterly winds, more or lefs, from the beginning 
ef April till the 6th of May; an unlucky fetting-out to many 
people, who began their lucerne-nurferies, for the firft time, on 
the tranfplanting principle, and knew not how td pfevent the 
evil, or leffen it by having recourfe to foot-water; which, at oné 
and the fame time, is a corrective of the foil, an excellent ma< 
nure, and the beft remedy we know a®ainfi the troublefome ats 


tacks here fpoken of. 
© Georg. 1.v. 194. 
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Sed ne dira novas fegetes animalia Jeaiie} 
Profuit interdum medicantem femina pingui 
- Palladia (fine fruge falis) confpergere amurca, 
Innatéve laris nigra fatiare favilla. 
Profuit €8 plantis latices infundere amares 
Marrubii, multoque fedi contingere fucco. 

De Horr, Curr. v. 351, &e, 


Left hurtful infe@s ravage and defpoil 

» The tender produce of th? expected crop, 

Infteep the feedling-grains with previous caré 

In rich Palladian \ees, ° (th® expence of fale 
May frugally be fpar’ d) or fow them mixt 
With fable foot and athes dufky-hued. , 
Kind prefents, which thy grateful /ares give. 
Nor is it labour thriftlefs to bedew 
Theembryon-plants, with ftrong infufion drawn 
From fedum,? or from hore-hound’s bitter juice.* 


There is an infect in France, called, by the coun- 
try people, darbctte, and defcribed by Des Serres, 
as une petite chenille noire, * or a little black cater- 
pillar, which, in time of drought, preys on the 
~ young fhoots of this herbage, even one or two years 
after tranfplantation ; : ‘caufing the leaves to appear 
fickly. and difcoloured. We never obferved thefe 
mifchievous creaturesin Ezg/and ; but, if they fhould 
he difcovered, it will be proper to cut the lucerne, 
though but fix or eight inches high; and beftow on 
the TOWS; | in moiit weather, or when large dews fall, 

| Aight 


© The lees of olives. 

P The fedum, here meant, is the Jarger fedwn,! Cah /he 
mentions an infufion of this plant in another part of his-work, 
where he is {peaking of young turnips, and the turnip-fly. 

q The hore-hound, here prefcribed, is the dlack. The Tras 
hans ftill call it, from the Latin, marrubium, marrobio, ft 


* See Theatre d’ Agricult. fol. p. 273. 
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flight repeated fprinklings of fine new foot ; or, if 
-you live near tobacconifts, the duft, at the bottom 
of their hogfheads, may net be amifs ; but this lat- 
ter remedy is only mentigned upon the authority of 
others, _ 

(2.) And here it may be juft obferved, in café 
you apprehend that a very common grub or may- 
got may deftroy the young fibres of lucerne-roots 
(which with me is more than doubtful) or infeft 
and injure a field of new-fown wheat (a point ftill 
more certain) it may not be amifs to imitate the 
practice of farmers in Perigord, which is to put foon 
after fowing in the four corners of the field (if the 
field be not large) an heap of dung amounting/to a 
dung-cart load, or, in fhort, fuch a quantity as may 
preferve the heat; and, if you open thefe heaps a- 
bout March, you will find them full of infects, 
which have many legs, and their head is armed with 
two fhells, which, like a pair of feiffars, cut the 
roots dnd fibres of young corn for food.——=T here- 
fore in the month abovementioned, provided the 
headlands will give a little cart room to pafs, you 
may remove thefe heaps to fome refervoi: of ma~ 
nure, as marle, virgin-earth, @c. &c. but not to 
the common farm-dunghil which is to be made ufe 
of in the fame year. In fhort, tonodunghil at all; 
for thefe infects will not eafily die, except the heat 
is quite evaporated. 

The inhabitants of Perigord call this infe mulot s 
in the Pafois dialect, it is called trauque-courge i. ¢. 
 gourd-piercer 5 our farmers (as I believe) give it the 
name of grub-worm, and.affure me it becomes a 
chaffer.in fummmer: For about May you may dig 
it up, with wings half formed. 

Thefe infects | live two winters under ground, in 
the fhape of ‘the worm abovementioned 3 and de- 
ftroy the roots of corn and fine grafies. In the third 
ia they undergo a metamorp hofis, and take the 
Cc 2 form 
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form and name of chaffers about the months of Fue 
and ‘Fuly. Lee ay or , 

(3-) When you fee a plant with yellow fickly. 
leaves, without having received any external injury, 
you will generally find, upon examining the root 
carefully, a little lively carnation-coloured worm 
which caufes this mifchief: And here, again, foot- 
dreffings are the beft remedy (except the ground be 
of a burning nature. ) | 

(4.) To this infect may be added another, called, 
by the French writers on hufbandry, puceron, and, 
in Englifo, vine-fretter, * which fattens alfo on the 
roots of wheat, and all garden-plants of the legu- 
minous kind. neat 

(5.) Whether moles eat the fibres of young 
Jucerne-roots is more than I know, but certain it is, 
that they loofen the hold of the piants, and confe- 
quently do them great mifchief, immediately after 
tranfplanting. | 

But there isa worfe enemy to lucerne than all 
thofe that have been hitherto mentioned, and that 
is an owner who neglects cultivating the intervals, 
cleaning the rows, and manuring the plantation : 
For, in a word, except a perfon manages lucerne ac- 
cording to rules of art, he had better difcontinue 
the project of raifing it, and break up the ground 
once for all. Martial’s remedy may be applied 
here as a good one, though prefcribed only toa 
poor unfuccefsful poet : os 


——Una lituro poteft. 


One perpendicular liné, drawn thro’ each page, 
Will free thy work from faults and critic’s rage. 
Or, 


@ Columella feems to have had fome idea of alittle mifchievous 
infeét of this kind, for, after having mentioned the depredations 
made by pifmires, {nails, and caterpillars, he adds, 


Parvulus aut pulex irrepens dente lacefit, 
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Or, to fpeak more immediately to the purpofe in 
the language of Piny the elder on the fame occa- 
fion, /2 evincerent herba, remedium unicum eft aratio. 
—Szpe vertendo, donec omnes alie radices intereant :* 
If weeds happen to overpower the crop, the only reme- 
dy 1s ploughing, till every noxious root is deftroyed by 
difturbing, turning, and pulverizing the earth, 


eet ha ee 


How to know young Lucerne in order to weed it. 


I T being highly probable, from the larger part 

of the preceding fection, that, as infects may of- 
ten attack lucerne in Exgland, though not fo fre- 
quently as in warmer countries, it behoves all peo- 
ple, concerned in nurferies or plantations of it, to 
make themfelves well acquainted with the figure 
and fhape of this vegetable, when it fir/t appears above 
ground, * or when it is about five weeks old: But in 
{pring and fummer they muft be particularly atten- 
tive, during dry harfh winds in the former feafon, 
or when great heats and drought may moleft us in 
the latter. 

_ Thus, by diftinguifhing and knowing the plants, 
you may prevent, in a good degree, thedepredations 
of the fly, which will difcover the two feed-leaves, 
in all probability, fooner than you; and, in the next 
{tate of the plants, you. will be able to weed them 
with fafety, and may form a judgment likewife 
how far the nurfery is properly {tocked ;— whether, 
for example, you ought to let it ftand (after wait- 
ing a fortnight to fee the full event :) Or whether 

ad Gieg | you 
if. Natural. | 

4 By the manner in which lucerne comes up, and makes its 

firt appearance above ground after fowing, I am inclined to 
think, that the feed fplits itfelfinto two lobes, that form a cou- 
ple of feminal leaves; from’ the center of which a third leaf af- 
térwards fhoots forth. 


‘ 
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you may not be abliged to new-dig the ground and 
fow it afrefh: Though, as yet, we never had the 
il] fortune of being reduced to make this difagree- 
able experiment. 


As to lucerne in its infant-ftate, no better direc- 
? ded canbe given to knowit, than by faying it comes 


up like clover: Neverthelefs it varies a little, after 
it isa month old; and begins to put out three 
leaves; fo that the mafter muft be well acquainted 
with it under its firft appearance, ant the weeders 
under its fecond. 


BRC POOR Vv, 
Rules for faving and gathering Lucerne-[eed. 
F Wil, in this fection, difengage the promife I have 
made to the reader of faying fomething con- 


- gerning the manner of fetting lucerne apart for feed, 
together: with the whole procefs of faving the feed. 


| ‘The fubftance of the prefent article will be matter, 


of curiofity at leaft, and, perhaps, of fome little uti- 
lity. Norwould a treatife, onthe culture of lucerne, 
be complete, without a chapter on this fubject. 


If the attempt of faving lucerne-feed in England 


‘fhould appear to be worth carrying into execution, 
L flattermyfelf, thatthe obfervations here made, and 
the direétions here laid down, will be conformable 
to the practice of the moft fkilful cultivatorsi in fo- 
reign countries. 

Ak have faved lucerne-feed with no great difficulty 
in England, but never could fee a reafon for pre- 
ferring it to good lucerne-feed brought from the 
fouth of France, ltaly, Switzerland, and Spain. (1°.) 
The price of foreion feeds (at leaft for twenty years) 
will be very little higher thanour own.—(2°.) Such 
feeds will be better ripened ; and (3°.) fome advan- 


tages may refylt not only from change of feed, but. 


eae 
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becaufe fuch feed was raifed at a confiderablediftance 
from us. 

At the fame time it is readily allowed by me, that 
wemay favelucerne-feed almoft as eafily asthe feeds 
of broad-clover, fainfoin, trefoils, &c. but, to fay 
the truth, I would fooner receive all thofe feeds 
from a warmer and drier country than ours. 

Let me therefore continue to obferve, as before, 
that if perfons are determined to fave feed from 
tranfplanted lucerne (which will certainly yield the 
largeit and ripeft grain, each plant having enjoyed. 
free air, room, funfhine, &¥c.) we then only grant 
this indulgence to them the year before the ground 
is to be broken up, and the crop difcontinued, 

I would give the fame advice to thofe who have 
raifed lucerne by drilling. And, if either one or the 
other venture upon the undertaking, I would coun- 
fel both the tranfplanter and driller to manure the 
field pro bac vice, as fhall be more exprefsly men- 
tioned in another part of this fection. 

- As for thofe who are determined to fow lucerne 
by promifcuous fowing in the manner of clover, they, 
may, if they are fo inclined, fet afide: a crop for 
feed, whenever they pleafe; For /uch lucerne will 
be fhort-lived from the very circumftances of its 
culture ; and any proje¢t may be ventured upon 
it, without running the rifque of lofing much; 
fince, if tranfplanted ‘and drilled lucernes (whichgrow 
wide plant from plant) can hardly fupport the 
impoverifhment of ftanding for feed, without fome 
extraordinary affiftances; what can be expected 
from a erop promifcuoufly fown, which crop, if the 
feeds fown take full effect (a piece of good fortune 
I never faw in England) or if half of them take ef- 
fect, may contain, "inftead of thirteen thoufand plants, 
perhaps five hundred thoufand ?—But then, generally 
{peaking, the plants will be difcoloured, fmall, weak, 


and d Gilly x overpowered by weeds, and even mo- 
i Coca - lefted 
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lefted by one another. : So that, whei they have nat 

a quarter part nourifhment enough, and yet want 
more than that quarter-part (as they naturally will 
do, in order to perfect their feeds) they of courfe 
muft perifh by downright famine. At leaft, fuch 
is ufually the cafe in our climate. | 

In the other two inftances, if any gentleman has 
a mind to fave the feeds of tran/planted or drilled \u- 
cerne, either for ufe, or by way of curiofity, it 1s 

robable that the following inftru@tions may not 
be unacceptable to him. 

Whenever he purpofes to fet apart a crop for feed, 
he muft cut the two firft annual growths, when the 
plants are not arrived to fuch anheight as he ought, 
in general, to wait for, and before the flowers make 
their appearance, that the plants may acquire more 
ftrength to ripen their feeds at the' next cutting. 

_ Whoever attempts to fave lucerne-feed mutt lay 
his account in lofing one cutting at leaft, if not two 
cuttings, that year; and, in the year following, he 
will find (without my telling him fo) that his plan- 
tation will decline a littlein health and ftrength. In 
a word, he muft, by the help of fome cotafortable 
manures in the fuceeding autumn and winter, en- 
deavour to makes amends for the impoverifhment 
occafioned by fuch an effort. Such manures, what- 
ever they are, mutt be oppofite to the predominant 
ill temper of his foil. 

When he propofes to gather the rae the tops 
of the feeding ftalks muft be cut off with large 
horfe-fciflars, or a {mall fickle made on purpofe ; 
afid the time muft be juft after fun-rifing ;-fince, 
_ otherwife, the hufks or pods willburft and brit dur: — 
ing the heat of the day. 

The pods, that cut, muft be dried in the fun on 
a winnowing fheet, and thrafhed out with a fhort 
ftick, in fucha manner as clover-feeds are thrafhed. _ 
The! feeds sia be as through q very fine fieves . 

for 
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for they are fmall, confidering the fize of the plant 
that.bears them. . It will alfo be difficult to find 
them all, for they are extremely flipper y. 
_ As tothe quantity of feed, goffino Gallo tells us, 
that one hundred pounds is the common produce 
of an acre in Jéaly, that has been fown promifcu- 
oufly like clover or trefoil.© I {hould think a crop 
trom drilled lucerne might anfwer better: Anda 
crop from tranfplanted lucerne might exceed both, 
For, when the roots have fpace fufficient, they will 
procure morenutriment: Nor will they (if common 
care is taken) be defrauded fo much by incroach- 
ing weeds as crops are that have been fown by ran- 
dom fowing. On the other hand, tranfplanted 
crops, particularly, will enjoy a freer air and more 
funfhine : Confequently the feeds will be better 
ripened , they will alfo be larger, healthier, and 
more apt to vegetate when fown.—Another great 
advantage is, that, as every plant upon this princi- 
le-has, as it were, impartial juftice done it, the 
feeds will be all ripe, much nearer to the fame time, 
_ whereas there may be a month odds or more be- 
tween plant and plant, among ze/e that have been 
fown according to the random broad-caft way; and, 
though the owner may have full choice to mow this 
crop, whenever he pleafes, yet one half of the field 
wil] never be ripe at one time. Experience jufti- 
fies this remark in regard to Exgland particularly. 
Having cut off the f{ummits of the feed- branches, 
as above directed, care muft be taken the next day . 
to cut the remainder of the ftalks, as near the 
ground as at other times of cutting ; that is, with- 
in three or four inches of the crown of the root, 
otherwife the new fhoots will not{prout and flourifh. 
This crop will be hay half-made at the time of cut- 
ting, and: the reft of the drying part, being finifh- 
ed, may be given to cart-horfes, hungry yearlings, 
: ss colts, 
© Giornata feconda del? berba Mevica. 
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colts, and fwine, which will relith fuch plain hear- 
ty diet-very well, and ‘that for a -reafon anions 
which is almoft peculiar to-lucerne-hay.* | 

"But obferve here, that as the ftalks, by ftanding 
fo long and ripening their feeds, will grow hard ; of 
courfe, the fickle, made ufe of to cut them, iui be 
very fharp, fince the perfon employed in this work 
will be apt to pull upwards with one hand a little, 
whilft he is cutting with the other, and may there- 
by loofen and incommode the roots. In‘this cafe, 
1 would advife rather, that a pair of large, nds 
_ gardening fheers fhould be made ufe of. 

~ A’s-to the crop of hay abovementioned, I think 
I have done fufficient juftice to-it, in allowing that 
it will afford hearty food for coarfe, hungry cattle. 
However, an author, much efteemed by me, feems 
to have gone farther than my experience will per- 
mit me to confirm : For, after allowing that fuch a 
crop (including the tops of the feedling- branches 
after thrafhing) would give the owner two waggon- 
Toads of hay. upon an acre * (in which point we a- 
gree) he adds, that this dried herbage will not be 
inferior to the generality of hay, procured from 
common meadow and upland grafles. The truth, 
perhaps, lies between us ; I may have deprecia- 
ted the crop a little, and he feems: to ent over- 
rated 1 it. ! 


 #'See Secr. XVII, p. 73. 
©. By waggon loads, the author means the Italian carro a 
guattre ruote ; which carries about 14001b, weight of hay. 
Vinti Giornate di Gallo, p. Og 
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S BiuGuibo Kas: 1a 
What fort of Lucerne is bef for Hu/bandry-ufes, 


N enumeration of the feveral varieties of lu- 
cerne might have the appearance of chang- 
ing the practical cultivator into a contemplative bo, 
tanift. It. may fuffice therefore to fay, that the 
feed of the upright fort, which bears. violet-colour- 
ed and purple flowers, is thought to produce plants, 
of the largeft fize, The blue-Alowered lucerne is 
alfo valuable ; and, in Switzerland, is to be found 
a large fpecies of this plant, which bears yellow 
flowers. 

In Dalmatia, a fine variegated fort grows wild— 
Nor might it be amifs, if curious cultivators were 
to procure feeds of the original medica from Media, 
If I miftake not, T ournefort found one or two fine 
_ forts there. 

The flowers of lucerne are leguminous, ® of, as 
the learned call them, papilionaceous. From their 
impalement arifes a piftil, which afterwards be- 
comes a wreathed / iliqua, or pod, fomewhat refem- 
bling a ram’s_ horn, in which are lodged feeds fha- 
ped like a kidney. The green plant has the tafte of 
nafturtian-leaves. 

As the culture of lucerne and fainfoin, according 
to the principles laid down in this Effay, i Is execu- 
ted without much difficulty, it may tempt men, by 
imperceptible degrees, to apply their minds to the 
culture of corn, conformably to the practice of new 
husbandry. But this may be found a more complex, 
as well as a more difficult undertaking, as will ap- 
pear from what will follow in the lait paragraph 
of the lait seSHOR, | 


Again, 


> Moft plants and fhrubs, that bear leguminous flowers, afford, 
delicious food to cattle. 
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Again, when grafs-lands are only wanted to bring 
about a quick return of arable crops, then clo- 
ver and trefoils are the propereft vegetables that 
can be cultivated in fuch cafes; for lucerne and 
fainfoin comenotto their full perfection till thetbird 
year. : | 

As this fection is extremely fhort, I will take the 
opportunity of employing one minute’s revifion up- 
on what I havefaidfrom Avoftino Gallo, inmy XVIth 
article, concerning fowing lucerne-feeds with thofe 
of panic-grafs. For, tho’ firftthoughts are generally 
the moft fortunate in poetry, yet fecond thoughts 
are the fafeft in profe. Therefore being naturally 
fearful of mifleading my readers, or depending 
over-much ‘on the authority of others, I will re- 
confider the point in a few words, and then leave 
the cultivators of lucerne to think and act for 
themfelves. - | phe e | 
~ Upon reviewing the original, it appears to me, 
that the Italian author fpeaks from his owz experi- 
ence: And for that reafon (as well as from concur- 
ring probability) I believe the fact; and fo much 
the rather, as he wasa perfon of credit and genteel 
condition. 

At the time when Ga//o wrote, there was no bet- 
ter way of raifing lucerne (as drillmg or tranfplant- 
ing it were then things unheard of) than by mixing 
a good-quantity of panic-grafs feeds * with 20lb. of 
lucerne-feeds for every acre. For the panic-grafs 
(fays he) having overpowered the weeds, will pe- 
rifh the fecond year, and leave the lucerne-roots in 
full poffeffion of the ground. But my fecret fear is, 
that panic grafs will exbauft the foil, neverthelefs, 
as its ftands but one year, a good previous manuring 
may obviate this apprehenfion. Be that as it will, 

Bayi I think 
* Our farmers (if I miftake not) call the. panic grafs cow- 
guake, 
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I think it honeft to put the cultivator upon his 
guard. 

Nor can we (as I fufpect) either in ¢his point, 
any more than in what has been obferved concerni- 
ing harrowing lucerne, draw fafe and certain con- 
clufions from fuccefs in Italian hufbandry to fuccefs 
in Englifo.. A foil phlegmatic like ours, liable to 
perpetual rains, and unenlivened with the fame de- 
gree of folar heat, gives nourifhment to an hundred 
obftinate perennial weeds, whofe proper fupport is 
derived from a cold, fickly moifture which the J¢a- 
lian climate is not acquainted with. 

Once, in order to copy Gallo to a certain degree, 
I ventured to fow hop-trefoil with lucerne, inftead 
of panic-grafs : (Hop-trefoil being confeffedly an 
annual plant, and a weak exhaufter of the ground, 
or rather the contrary ;) but the fuccefs of this at- 
tempt, after feveral repetitions, was not fuch as al- 
lows me to recommend the.practice of it. I had a 
beautiful crop the firft year ; but in the fecond, as 
Pliny foretels, defcivit in pratum , and (what is ftill © 
worfe) that meadow contained little more than 
weeds. 
~ So eafily is lucerne over-run and devoured by 
thefe hungry favages, except the hufbandman fup- 
ports its well- -being and profperity by virtue of a 
firm and faithful alliance. 

Yet ftill the Italian pra€tice ought to be tried, as 
thelofs, refulting from fuch an experiment, is hardly 
worth mentioning. — 
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Some Objerttois anjwered, with Relation to the pre- 
Sent Difcovery of cultivating Lucerne by Tranjplan- 
«tation. 


T is natural to expect, that many objections will 
be made to this ew praéfice of tranfplanting lu- 
cerne. Some will fay, that amputating a tap-root 
is counterworking the original intention of nature. 
But then it mutt be an{wered, that the Supreme 
Being has left many things to the perfonal induftry 
and difcoveries of man,—Others will remark, that 
the culture of lucerne has been diligently ftudied, 
at leaft, at intervals, from the times of Virgi] and 
Columella to the prefent moment. How came a 
perfon then to difcover this mighty EYPHKA in 
a corner between France and Swiizerland ? To 
which we can only reply, that, in like manner, the 
mines in Mifnia and Bohemia were firft difcovered, 
by fome poor Carnifh men who fled from England 
about the r4th century. 
* Thus the fembrador (a fort of plough, with an 
perf annexed to it, Contrived to fet corn at equal 
nice was firft invented by an 4ufréanengineer, 
ie the emperor of Germany fent afterwards to 
Madrid, that he might inftruét the Spaniards in the 
manner of making and ufing it.* ‘Thus the ufes 
of the magnet were found out, the art of printing, 
the medicinal application of plants from the wild 
Indians, and many other valuable difcoveries : For, 
fometimes, the bumbler things of this world are ap- 
pointed by God to furpafs and confound the ftronger ! 
From my own private opinion, I think I could 
almof venture to affert, that M. de Chateauvieux 
rea- 


| Willougby’s Travels into Spain, 1663, p. 426. 
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reafons modettly concerning himfelf upon this « oc- 
cafion, and perhaps fays, 


Primum ego me illorum; dedevim quibus effe colonos, 
Excerpam numero. ° 


A third fet of men will objet, that the trouble 
and tedioufhefs of raifing and cultivating lucerne, in 
the prefent manner, are over-great, and too much 
clogged with minute cares and attentions. But zz- 
dujiry, * in hufbandry, being the condition decreed 
by the Supreme Being, in confequence of the fall 
of man, we fhall not prefume to expoftulate with 
our great and good Creator upon that fubject, who 
has threatened to punifh a ftate or kingdom where 
the inhabitants are negligent even in husbandry : 
With arrows and with bows fhall men come thither, be- 
caufe all the laud fhall become briars and thorns , but, 
upon the.bills that are dizgged with a mattock, they foall 
not come thither :—But it foall be for the fending forth 
of oxen, and for the treading of leffer cattle." 

Nor need we expatiate more under this article; 
for time and habitude, by gentle degrees, will cure 
all the aftonifhment of novelty. Lucretins, accord- 
ing to his accuftomed manner, has touched beauti- 
fully upon this idea: Formenfeem to ftand amazed, 
at firft, upon any new difcovery ; but, after a few 
years -have elapfed, they then confider zt as sceva) 
with the world, and no fubject for Rett at all : 


Sed neque tam abide res ulla eft, quin ea primum 
Difficilis magis ad ec umtis confer: Itemgue 
aT INL 


4 Horat. Epift. Lib. 1. Rip, 14. 
€ Lord Bacon enforces induftty from a very natural induce- 
ment, ‘* Quod opera & virtute noftra partum eit, majus bonum : 
Quod abalieno beneficio vel ab indulgentia fortuna delatum eft, 
minus bonum.” 
Colours of God and Evil, ball HI. p. 391-- 
§ Diab vii. 2 4» 25 6 
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Nil adeo magnum nec tam mirabile quicquant 
Principio, quod non minuant mirarier omneis 
Paulatim, ut cali clarum, purumque colorem.* 


Nothing is found foeafy, but appears : 


Full difficult at firft to be believ’d : 

Nothing fo great or wonderful, but men ° 
Forget and overlook by flow degrees : 
Witnefs the clear, tranflucent light of heav’n! 


S ExG-T.: XXVIL. 


An Inquiry into the Reafons of the Prejudices ‘which 


Farmers and Labourers entertain, in Oppofition te. 


the New HusBaNnpRy. 


Part HE objection, that lucerneby growing fo faft 
& is a great impoverifher of land, has been al- 


ready obviated in the VIIIth Section ; and, in 2 
word, though horfe-hoeing, hand-hoeing, digging 


between the rows, and frequent flight manurings, 
may appear to be troublefome, and really are fo, 


yet the expences and labour are foon repaid ; and, 


indecd, Providence feems to have left no other ex- 
pedient than human induftry, if we defire to keep 
any one crop in long continuance: Taking care, at 
the fame time, to call in the affiftance of flight and 
frequent ploughings, &?c. For, by conftantly divi- 


ding and loofening the foil, we bring a ftif ftrong 


land, by degrees, to an eafy prolific ftate,; which 
Virgil has expreffed in one hemiftyc that contains 
more good fenfe and ‘true knowledge of agriculture, 
than is to be foundin a modern volume. Induftry, 
fays he, converts a ftubborn, ftiff, tenacious foil 
into the PUTRE /olum: 

ne ——Nam- 


@ Lib. ii. ve 10256 


bad 
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4 Namque hoc IMITAMUR ARANDO, 
, ./ Grore. II. vi. 204, 


Where the ftrength and beauty of the thought 
are fo very plain and forcible; that Dryden feems to 


_ be animated with them, and has furpaffed not only 


% 


himielf, but even equalled the original, if we ex- - 


cept the brevity and fententioufnefs of Virgil: 


For ploughing is an imitative totls 
Refembling nature in an eafy foil. 


_ Nothing can exceed the brevity and forcé of this. 


paflage, except it be a fimilar paflage in one of the 
prophets : Break up ¢he FALLOW GROUNDS of your 
PLearts..”., . a hat 

_ The remainder of this fection fhall be fet apart for 
examining into the caufes and reafons of an uncom- 
mon difficulty which moft gentlemen are obliged to 
ftruggle with, when they firft undertake to make a 
nurfery for lucerne; and then tran/plant it. 

J have attempted, various times (and that unfuc- 
cefsfully for many years) to comprehend, if it were 
poffible, why bailiffs, farmers, and day-labourers, 

ould entertain fuch an incurable averfion to. the 
new hufbandry 2—That there is labour employed in 
it muft be allowed: But it i$ flight labour, and 
well paid for.—[ Therefore tbat feems not to be the 
true reafon.|——-Let wus proceed one ftep farther, 
and fuppofe thefe men to be prejudiced againft the 


undertaking, ot doubtful concerning its fuccefs? 


Yet ftill they run no hazard in making the experi- 
ment, and incur.no blarhe in cafe of a mifcarriage; 
being fure of their gratification, when the work is 
done. Sothat, though both thefe reafons may con- 


clude in part, yet ftill they are not the true {pecific’ 
| : D d 


rea- 
© Jers iv. 3. See alfo Hofea x. 12. 
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reafon.—-T he like may be faid of thefe mens aver- 
fion to-novelry, and their tenacioufnefs of antient — 
habitudes; yet even this difinclination may be 
overcome by the counterbalance and acquifition of 
gain. Manufactures, artizans, peruke-makers, 
riptiots) &c. (whofeem, in other refpects, to be wi- 
fer-than the countryman) foon familiarife them- 
felves ‘to. what is zew in-their bufinefs, and like-ir, ’ 
Why ? Becaufe they get by the inconftancy of man- 
kind, and the change of fafhions. So that this ob- 
jeGtion i is only a partial one. And, in proof that the 
trade’s-people arein their way more docile and more 
vigilant than the husbandman, let it be remempber- 
ed, that the invention of dying the Saxom green’ 
was brought to London in the year 1748, and all. 
Great-Britain and Ireland knew how to imitate it be- 
fore the year 1754, though the fecret was preferved 
from taking air by many precautions. But the ge- 
nerality of husbandinen pafs away life without mak- 
ing any reflections upon agriculture, and grow old, 

long before they have taken leave of their infancy. 
“Jn order to inform myfelf better, on: the’ fubject 
before us, T inquired of country-people, even par- 
ties concerned, what might bethe true reafons, and’ 
defired’ them to be explicit ? But they gave no di- 
ftinét anfwer ; which, at length, led me to fufpect, 
that a fortof natural good manners, and fear of giv- 
ing offence, compelled them to be filent. The maiz 
reafon, therefore, feems to be (and efpecially if we’ 
confider how bounded the capacities of thefé men’ 
are, and how clogged with prejudices) that every’ 
fuch fort of employment appears to them as merely 
sriffing, or, at moft,a labour of fupererogation, This 
being premifed, it is then certain, that all men, 
wife or unwife, under this perfuafion (be they right 
in their notions, or miftaken) will be tired: of going’ 
through any work that carries /uch an afpect with 
it, even though it be profitable. In proof of this, 
take 


% 
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take a labouring-man, from cleaving wood, and 
order him to gather up, one by one, a pint of pinsy 
{catteréd on the floor of a room, at the fame wages 
he was to have réceived for performing hardér work? 
—In fuch a cafe, what will be the confequence ? 
He will feel diffatisfaction and difguft againft his 
new employment in half an hour. Or fuppofe a 
gentleman was-to bid a. country day-fervant to 
leave off breaft-ploughing a field (than which there 
is {carce any hufbandry-work more laborious) and — 
then order him to.take a light hoe in his hands, and 
work upon a thin furface of water, than which no- 
thing can be cut or divided more eafily ; merely for 
his (the gentleman’s) pleafure, or for fome reafon 
which he keeps a fécret: The miafter, upon this, 
meets with compliance ; but thé edaé and appetité 
for work go off immediatély in the honeft peafant 
thus employed: For he fancies himfelfy as Shake= 
_ pear exprefies it, to be the image of labour in'vain. 

His hands move liftlefsly and unwillingly : He 
grudges even every infubftantial ftroke he gives, 
and heartily wifhes for the approach of night.—— 
Thus appear all the operations in the new hufban- 
dry to bailiffs, farmers, and labourers, though the 
cafe be widely different; but, not being ableto com- 
prehend how their labours can tend to any ufe, they 
are as much chagrined, as if employed in gather- 
ing up pins, or hoeing water: But, when they once 
fee the good effects of their labours, they, at length, 
grow: perfectly reconciledto what they defpifed, ha- 
ted, and even laboured, by their unfaithfulnefs, to 
render ufelefs and ineffectual. There were the felf- 
fame objections made at firft to the culture of vine- 
yards, hop-gardens, and faffron-plantations: Asal- 
io to the raifing of woad, maddet, liquorice, maize, 
tobacco, field-turnips, and twenty other forts of ve- 
getables, which are now managed by country-peo- 
ple, with as much good-will, as if they were com- 

| Dda2 - mon 
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mon crops of wheat or barley. All which confirms 
the neceflity of what has been before advanced, 
namely, that no gentleman muft leave the culture 


of lucerne to fervants in the firft beginnings of the 
experiment. 


SECT. XXVIII. 


Of drilling Lucerne, and the Ufe of the jointed Screw= 
| borer. 


HOSE who drill lucerne, with an intention it 

fhould continue in the fame place where it is | 
drilled, muft take great care to inftruct themielves, 
before- ‘hand, of the depth of good foil in the field 
they fet apart for this purpofe : For the tap-roots, 
in their natural ftate (or, in other words, without 
being clipped) will penetrate downwards ten, or 
more feet, by the time the plants are three or four 
years old. Previoufly, therefore, to any prepara- 
tion of the ground, call in the affiftance of a very 
ufeful inftrument in hufbandry, named the dorer, of 
which, perhaps, you cannot have a better modet 
fae, the following draft, 


The 
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The jointed SCREW-BORER. 


This jointed fcrew-borer may be multiplied to a 
iength of a 100 feet, in order to fearch for quarries, 
mines, &c. But fuch deep refearches have nothing 
to do with our prefent purpofe. Nor is this inftru- 
ment of much, though confeffedly of fome ufe, 
where the lucerne-roots are amputated and tran/plan- 
ted; fince, in fuch a cafe, we need only examine the 
nature of the ground to the depth of one yard. But 
where we dri// lucerne, or fow it broad-caft fafhion, it 
will be neceffary to form a judgment of the foil to 
a depth of twelve feet : (For fo far downwards the 
roots will penetrate, if they meet with no obftruc- 

ical bo Tee ae : tion 
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tion from rocks, &c. or inconvenience front weep- 
ing fprings.) In this cafe, two joints of tie borer 
will fuffice. 

The inftrument, above reprefented, 4s compo- 
fed of two iron-bars, marked. Fig. 1. Fig. 2. each 
bar fix feet in length, and one inch in thick- 
nefs or diameter ; ; the formes {crewing into thelat- _ 
ter, 

The end A. Fig Carries a {crew which enters. 
into the fclide B. Fi ig. 2. after you have unfcrewed 
the little button oppofite to C, coneivel partly to 
hinder earth and duft from getting into the focket, 
Thefe fcrews are an inch and hal long, and eight 
lines thick ; fo that there remgin two lines of thick- 3 
nefs for the focker. 

D. Fig. 1. is a fharp point or nofe, olhewtiat ca- 
mufed, as the marquis de Tourdilli expreffes himfelf 
(or, in other words, bluntith, and turning a little 
upwards) contrived in fuch manner, for better forc- 
ing its way through the earth, rocks, &c, Its length 
is “about three inches, and you may make it with 
three, or four fides, as you judge to be moft con- 
venient. It is {crewed into the Bar A. in the fame 
“manner, and with a {crew of the fame fize, as A. is 
{crewed into the bar B. 

KE. is an aperture or groove made on which fide 
of the bar you pleafe, fix inches long, four lines 
broad, nine lines deep, and rounded at bottom, in 
order to bring up a part of the different fratums of 
matter, whilft you are boring. And if in the pre- 
{ent inftance of cultivating tranfplanted lucerne you 
fear weeping fprings (which are very detrimental to 
the growth of this plant) you. may {oon know where 
to find them, by putting a bit of fponge inta the 

BrOOVE. 

The lowermoft end of the bar F. Fig. 2. carries 
a {crew which enters into another focket, if you are 
defirous to lengthen the inftrument by adding 4 

new 
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new joint, and fo on, toa length of one hundred 
feet. But an examination of the foil, to a depth of 
twelve feet, is quite fufficient for our preient pur- 
POs Yo: | 

To put this inflrument properly to work, ule 
mutt be made of an iron-handle, cailed, otherwife, - 
in mechanics, a double-branched lever, which is 
marked G and H, andeach branch is fifteen inches 
long, This handle, or lever, is faftened by aclafp 
I, lined with fteel, fixed at oneend by a hinge, and 
at the other by the fcrew L, by which means it 
may be placed at whatfoever height the Jabourers 

‘pleafe. This {crew is faftened, or unfaftened, by 
as iron pin, fix lines thick, and eight or nine inches 
ong. , 7 
Fig. 3. isa plan of the fame handle, or lever, 
feparated from the bar of iron, and marked by the 
fame letters G, H, I, L. : . 
_ Fig. 4. is:a handle, or lever, refembling that 
which has been defcribed above, with this excep- 
tion, thatit has only one branch marked G. The 
letters Land L denote the fame as in the foregoing. 
This laft named handle, or lever, ferves, at times, 
to fufpend or ftop the dorer, when we are bringing 
it up from a confiderable depth: As alfo to {crew 
and unfcrew the feveral bars, or joints, as occafion 
requires: And to puton, or take off, the point or 
nofe of f{teel at bottom. 

But of this more needs not be fpoken at prefent, — 
as all borings, with reference to exploring the ground 
for raifing lucerne, will go but a little way beneath 
the furface of the earth. ‘Thofe who fearch for 
mines, quarries, &fc. may find farther information 
in the marquis de Tourbilli’s Memoire fur le Defriche« 
mens. , 

In ground fet apart for receiving tran/planted lu- 
cerne, it is hardly requifite to have recourfe to the 
borer at all; and in land where we ‘Taile it, either 

Dd¥4 sae by 
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by drilling, or in the manner clover is ei we 
need only ufe two joints of the borer: And two 
amen, generally fpeaking, (if the ground be tolerably | 
well conditioned) may bore to a depth of twelve 
‘feet in a quarter of an hour: And, of courfe, in 
one day, make a fufficient number of eflays for one 
acre of ground, one trial being enough for every 
ten perches fquare. 

The difficulty of te a good foil, to a depth 
of eight, ten, or twelve feet, feems to me to have 
been one of the reafons which induced M. de Cha- 
¢eauvieux to amputate the extremity of the tap-root : 
Other reafons have been formerly affigned by me. 


SECT. XXIX, 


Hew: to manage large Plantations of Lucerne in the 
cheapeft, Lafe > and moft. economical Manner. 


S I would willingly make this Effay asinftruc- 
A tive as lies in my power, and at the fame 
time fave induftrious cultivators the trouble of col- 
lecting and combining directions from various. dif- 
perfed paflages, it may not be amifs to beftow one 
fection more, by way of anfwering a couple of 
queftions which have been often propofed to me in 
letters. 

The firft queftion is, How and in what man- 
ner (by way of refult from the confiderable num- 
ber of experiments made by me) I would advife 
any gentleman to prepare three or four acres of 
land for receiving lucerne ? This being an under- 
taking of fome moment, OF, as the French call it, 
une grande exploitation. 

The fecond queftion is, How to perform: this 
work in the fhorteft, fafeft, and moft ceconomica 
manner ?—Concerning both which points my ideas 
are as follow: This only premifed, that I am here 
endeavouring to make the meet of the under- 


takin g 
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taking as cheap as poffible ; otherwife, where pea- 
ple pay no regard to a few incidental charges, I 
would recommend Mr. Boyle’s method of preparing 
a field for receiving tranfplanted lucerne, concern- 
ing which more has been fpoken .at large in the 
82d page of this Effay. 

Inthe prefent cafe it may fuffice to fay, that fup- 
pofing the nurfery to be properly prepared, and the 
Teeds fowninthe firft week of April, before the feafon 
for tranfplanting, according to directions already gi- 
ven.—1 would Fecoruribnd a field in good tilth, after 
barley-harveft, and before oats have ‘been fown init. 
This field fhould be thoroughly ploughed and har- 
rowed twice; which we will fuppofe to be, for ex- 
ample, in the autumn of the prefent: year, 1764, 
After each plowing and harrowing there fhould be 
a very diligent burn-beating, according to rules laid 
down, SEcr. I1J.—But, if the feafon fhould prove 
too wet at the time of a fecond burn-beating, we 
muft make a virtue of neceffity, and the weeds and 
trumpery muft be raked together and carried off. 

Then give the field a trench-fallow-ploughing 
for winter, and-early in March, 1765, (if the wea- 
ther any-ways permits.) Having manured your 
ground, as the relative nature of the foil requires, 
and ploughed and harrowed it again to an exquifite 
finenefs, drill in a crop of field-peafe, making ufe 
of M. Vanduffél’s° drill-rake, as early in the {pring 
as is confiftent with prudence and fafety ; for this 
crop mutt be ripe, and removed, by the laft day of — 
Fuly. Much depends upon this point of :fore- 
fight ; however the peafe, by ftanding thinner than 
in hand-fown, promifcuous crops, being at the 
fame time banked and hoed with greater eafe, and 
enjoying more room, free air, and fanthine .awill3 in. 
all probability gain an advance of ten days at leaft 
in their ripening. This will be a great point fecu- 
red. For it is in hufbandry, as in war: There 


are. 
© M. Vanduffel is a treafurer of France at Bayonne. 
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are critical moments, which never prefent them- 
delves a fecond time in the fame campaign, 

_ Iwill now fpeak of the manner of letting this 
‘pea-crop into the ground, and of M, Vandaffels 
drill-rake. This inftrument has been often made 
ufe of by myfelf and friends, with good fuccefs, 
much expedition, and little trouble. But we muft 
obferve, that it is chiefly calculated for light 
grounds in {mall inclofures, not exceeding four or. 
five acres. 


1 


‘The DraiLtt-Rake. 


This inffrument is a fort of {trong plough-rake, 
with four large teeth at a. a. and b. b. gently cur- 
-_yed, as reprefented in the print. ‘The diftance from 

a. toa. and b. tob. is nine inches. 
The fpace, or interval, between the two inner 
teeth, a. and b. is three feet fix inches », which 
| is 


> Something more fpace is allowed in the intervals of a pea- 
erop than in.a lucerne plantation, becaufe the cultivator, or hoe- _ 
plough, never enters the lucerne-field, till after the herbage of 
the plants is cut : Whereas the pea-branches fpread much, and 
the roots are fhallow and tender, quite different from lucerne; 
roots. It is therefore my opinion that field-peafe, thus managed, 
can admit but one horfe-hoeing ; and the intervals may be made~ 
ill wider, if people pleafe. ; | 
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js fufficient room for the cultivator or hoe-plough 
~ tO move in, if.conducted with care, before the 
peade have branched much. To the piece of tim- 
ber, at the head of the rake, denoted by the let- 
ters, c. c..are fixed the handle, d, and the beam, 
e..to which the horfe is fattened. 
It is pretty certain, that, when this inftrument 
is drawn over a piece of land made thoroughly 
fine, and the man, who holds it, bears upon the 
handles more or lefs, according to his difcretion, 
four channels or jittle furrows will be formed 
at the letters, f. ¢. h. i. which will be found to be 
diftant nine inches from furrow i. to furrow h. and 
as much from g. to f. the interval marked e¢, 
being three feet. and an half from h. to g. and, that 
thefe diftances may.be preferved with greater truth, 
it has been found neceffary that the two teeth, a. a, 
fhould return (when the ploughman comes back, 
after having ploughed one turn or dout, as they 
call it) in two, of the channels formed before, 
marked b. b.: So that, though he cuts four drills 
at the firft bout, yet, in effect, he only forms.two 
drillseach turn, becaufe there are always two drills 
to be pafled over twice or re-ploughed,. being, in 
truth, not much more than guides, or marks of 
gireétion, Yet even this {mall work of fuperero- 
gation repays itfelf, becaufe it makes the drills 
more open, diftiné, and clean. 

If the firft four channels, formed at one motion 
by this inftrument, are fraight and true, all the lines 
inthe field wij] partake of the fame regularity, It 
thas therefore been my cuftom to lay out this firft 
trace of the drill-rake myfelf by exact meafurement, 
fixing into the ground, at every diftance of ten 
feet, little flit {ticks labelled with paper; and, that 
being finifhed, leave the reft to the ploughman. 

When the ground-plot of an acre is thus formed _ 
jnto drills (which work I have feen sa cae 

| our 
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four hours' with one ploughman, horfe, and boy to 
Jead the horfe) you then fend two or three women 
and children into the field, who /prain' the peafe 
into the channels. ——Ufe no harrow, which will 
draw the feeds out of the lines; but cover them 
with the flat part of the head of an hand-rake, and 
prefs them down gently. 

This practice was well known to the Grecian 
hufbandmen ; for Leoutius greatly prefers the co- 
vering of feeds by hand to common harrowings 
even by oxen, which trample the ground lefs than — 
horfes *. | | i 

I will now only obferve of this drill-rake, that, 
different from the hoe-ploughs of Du Hamel, 
De Chateauvieux, and De. la Levrie, its great 
excellence confifts in its implicity: For, after the 
meafurement of the parts is once laid: down, the 
meaneft carpenter and {mith in England can make 
it, or repair it; and, if the firft four lines formed 
by it are true, the reft of the lines or rows muft be 
geometrically exact: Which is an. elegance none 
can feel, but fuch as take delight in correct huf- 
bandry. 3 

But return to our lucerne-plantation. : 

This pea-crop being hacked, and moved from 
the field by the fourth or fifth of Auguf, call in all 
the. affiftance you have of hufbandry-ftrength, or | 
can procure ; and plough and harrow the field, and 
‘burn the pea-roots, weeds, &c. as often as you have 
time before the twentieth of duguf#; andthen (your 
nurfery being fuppofed to be in perfect readinefs) 
egal I | | tranfplant 


* To /praiz feeds is to throw them with a fingle motion of the 
hand at a certain diftance one from another, 
A y > 2? / > , " 
°T3 owaplvre Td pis narrsov db aeamrwv imioxanledas, ive mail 


eelaxyucdn? eb Ob wn, xcav dia Boar cxarriodu. Buse 
Geoponic. Lib. ii. c. 24. 


> This writer (Leontius ) fourifhed under the emperor Fufiniax.. 
We have a couple of his epigrams extant in the fourth book of 
the Greek Antholog ye 
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tranfplant your roots as before directed, and con- 
‘tive to clofe your work by the end of the month. 


SE C-T.; XXX. | 


~ Mifcellaneous Obfervations, and fhort, ufeful Hints 
| concerning Lucerne. | 


HIS fection fhall confitt of mifcellaneous ob- 
Jervations, and fhort, ufeful hints, which it was 
no-ways neceffary to confider more at large. 
. (1.) We know no better proof of the fweetnefs 
of lucerne than that an horfe will never leave a {prig 
in the rack or manger, or even on the ground. 
(2.) If you have free choice of ground in the field 
wherein you tranfplant lucerne, or, in other words, 
the power of placing your rows in what direCtion 
you pleafe, then let the rows front the mid-day 
fun *. “(3.) No better place can be found thana 
hop-garden, if the owner thinks fit, or fees reafons 
for difcontinuing it. (4.) No water muft be al- 
lowed to lodge in the nurfery or plantation. | (5.} 
Hares and rabbits mutft be chaced away, or in fome 
other manner prevented; for, asthe former range 
much at night, efpecially in fpring, they will 
change their old abodes, and lodge themfelves in 
the neighbourhood of a lucerne-field, where they 
commit great ravage, brouzing the young fhoots 
| | OF 


.¢ This rule, where there is the fame free choice of moving 
which way you pleafe, muft not be extended to the lines or fur- 
rows of corn-lands, whofe courfe or direétion are, by no means, 
matter of fuch indifference as to be left to chance, or the plough- 
man’s fancy. The lines or furrows of corn, therefore, in cafe 
there be no impediment or obftruction, fhould always run from 
north to fouth, and not from eaf? to weft. The curious may fee 
the reafons affigned in the marquis de Tourbill’s Memoire fur les 
Defrichemens, pag. 888, 889 : But I fhall avoid inferting thefe 
reafons at prefent, and confine my remarks only to lucerne, or 
fainfoin drilled, or tranfplanted in rows. ‘ , 
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the land fet apart:to receive the tranfplanted roots, 
take care to fpread this dreffing two months before 
the roots are moved into it. (8.) Laftly, the cul-. 
ture of Jucerne depends as. much on induitry as 
{kill ;. for it was thé cuftom of the French neat two 
centuries ago, when they prepared a field for fe- — 
ceiving the feeds, to give the ground fixteenr 
months fallow with ploughings and harrowings ; 
but hand-hoeing and horfe-hoeing have made the 
managément more eafy, and lefs éxpenfive at pré¥ 
fent: Yet ftill theré retidins fome labour, fome 
care, and fome expence ; for délays and négligencé 
are avowed enemies to good hufbandry : | 


Cererts contraria femper 
Sunt operi 5" , Sheet Ks 
SY Get. toe ees 


Farther Remarks ow the Necéffity of ufing Manures mde 
| Allo on neat Hufbandry and Indufiry. i 


a“ 


“WT E cannot conclude this Effay without ob- 
| ferving, that it hath been afferted by the 
enthufiaftic admirers of drilling, tranfplanting in 
rows, and hoe-ploughings, both at home and a- 
broad, that no manures are needful to fupport the 
credit of their fyftem, even in the cultivation of lu- 
cerne and-corn.‘ Indeed, we allow, that vegeta- 
| , bles 

© Ovid. Metam. Lib. V. v. 814. 4 
f It is not in Earote as in Louifiana and Chili, and fome of thé 
warmett parts of Cazada, where wheat has been fown fucceffively _ 
on the fame land for eighteen years withdut manuring. | 
Ican only rémember, that a crop of wheat in England has 
been raifed for five fucceflive years upoa the fanié ground with+ 
; out 
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bles may be thus raifed and continued many years, 
without the affiftance of dreflings ; but this is weak- 
ening the foil, and defrauding the plants, merely 
through vanity and love of paradoxes. - It may be 
more prudent therefore to recommend flight fre- 
quent refrefhments at certain convenient times and 
diftances. For manures, let mén difpute, contend, 
and wrangle ever fo long about laying them afide, 
dte, in many cafes, equally requifite with tillage and 
weeding. The beft foils expect fome affiftance,, 
and the weaker ones demand a great déal.—Sothat 
upon the whole, an ingenious foreign author has re- 
coticiled thefe difficulties very well, « Abundance 
of manure, fays he, fupplies the want. of good cul-- 
ture; and good culture, réciprocally, makesamends 
for deficiency of manure: But the fureft and moft 
advifable method is té make ufe of doth.” And, as 
to the'utility of manures in particular, the two Quin- 
tilit have left us the following remark, which the 
reader is defired to take in the words of Cornaro’s 
tranflation : Bonam terram ftercus meliorem facit, vie 
tiofam autem amplius juvabit. Bona igitur terra fter- 
core multo non babet opus: media paulo ampliore , tenu- 
Zs vero §S imbecilla multo: Non acervatim autem, fed 
denjfius ftercorandum eft, * 7 

| | Laftly, 


out. manuring : (And that donate to the practice of the old 
-bufoandry, w ich is. more extraordinary :) But then-it mutt be 
obferved, that this land was uncommonly circumftanced. It way 
a dry,.found, healthy foil. It had lain in grafs for a century at 
leaft; and once a year a great fair for cattle had been held upon 
i, welch the owner of the foil thought fit to difcontinue. 

¥ In Geopon. Lib. ii. c 19. 

Tam well informed, fince M. du Hamel publithed his laft work, 
in 1761, that M. de Chateauvieux found, by experience, that 
in fpite. of all affiftances: from ploughing, without ufing. ma- 
-nures, he carried a vifionary idea of Ju//’s too far. Of courie, 
ae returned to the old, praétice, combining one and the otter, 

as before recommended; and, as his fields had been thoroughly 
pitle 
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Laftly, there is a fimplicity and variety in the 
neat field-husbandry, here recommended, that ex- 
ceeds all the ftudied elegance and regular accuracy, 
even of parterres and gardens, which tire us foon, 
for they imply reftrainc. They bound the 
eye, and feem to trefpafs upon our liberty :— 
Whereas the fields are the free range and dominions. 
of nature.—The difference of culture proves the fu- 
periority by the very crops that are obtained.—To 
raife a beautiful flower is a flight amufement: To. 
. bring corn and graffes to perfection are matters of. 
attention and ferious labour. Thejirf# may be called. 
an avocation, but the /econd is a bufinefs ; and for 
 thefe reafons the Supreme Being has made perpetu-. 

al exercife and diligence in agriculture as neceflary 
as our bread, and as interefting as life itfelf.° 
- Of this truth the heathen writers, on hufban- 
dry, had fome, imperfect traditional notions ; they, 
knew what difficulties were annexed to the culture 
of land, and beheld plainly all the happy effects of 
diligence and induftry. ‘* The earth; fays Colu- 
mella, is not effete or worn out ; but men are indo- 
lent.” <* Allow her only a moderate repofe.once 
in three years (beftowing, at the fame time, a cer- 
tain quantity of manure) and /Ze will refume all the 


vigour and {trength of a conftitution reftored to 
youth.” & 


- Hefiod, 


pulverized and cleanfed from weeds, every {poonful of manure 
_ took effect, and the produce of corn was very furprizing. 

We make this remark for the fake of the new hufbandry ih ge- 
neral, as alfo to fet right a paflage in M. du Hamel, which held 
true in the yeat 17543 his words are thefe: ‘‘ Quoique M. dé 
Chateauvieux wait pas fume fes terres dépuis qu’ il a adopté notre 
nouvelle culture, il a neanmoins été {atisfait de fes récoltes.”? 
Tom. IV. rref. p. x. : 

© Spedtacle de la Naturé. Tom. II; dial. 2. 

£ De Re Rift. Lib. iit. c. 1. p. 47. hii: Fea 
-. & Sola terra nunquam irafcitur homini.—Benigna, mitis; ine 
dulgens, ufifque mortalium femper ancilla, que coaéta géenetats 
que {ponte fundit. Plinii Hz. Nat. Lib, ii. ¢. 63. 
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Hefiod, Virgil, and Varro, recommend induftry, 
in hufbandry, with as much earneftnefs as Columella: 
But, as we fhall have fome other occafion of refer- 
ring to them more than once, it may fuffice to fub- 
join a fhort extract from Pliny the elder:: | 

“© OneCrefimus (fayshe) being made a freed-man, 
purchafed a little farm, where, by dint of fkill and 
and unwearied application, he raifed fuch furprizing 
crops, that the neighbouring hufbandmen all accu- 
fed him of magic ; alledging, in particular, that he 
enriched his own fields, and impoverithed theirs, . 
A day of trial was appointed before the zdile of the 
diftrict. Crefimus, after various allegations produ- 
ced again{t him; found means to bring his {pades, 
_ fcythes, and reap-hooks into the court, where, up- 
On examination, they appeared to.be very bright 
and exceedingly clean. His ploughs and harrows 
were next exhibited ; they were ponderous, ftrong, 
and:admirably made. His cattle then paffed along 

the ftreet. in review ; they were in full proof, large, 
and well fed... Behold, O Romans, cried he, thefe 
are my magical arts in agriculture, but fome there 
are, which it is not in my power to produce; I 
cannot make you fee the fweat of my brows, when 
I toiled and laboured; nor have I kept a minute 
diary of my unwearied induftry, and perpetual 
fatigue, late and early.” 

Upon this, every fenfible by-ftander foon per- 
ceived the moral of the ftory ; and Crefimus return- 
ed home, laden with the old Roman honour, Bonus 
CIVIS, BONUS AGRICOLA. 

In a word, one may apply to induftry what Pe- 
tronius {aid of the inchantrels Exothea : 


Quicquid in orbe vides, pavet mibi. Florida tellus, - 
Cum volo, fundit opes ; fcopulique atque horrida Jaxa 
Niliades jaculantur aquas. 

7 Ee ~ What- 
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Whate’er thy eye contemplates is my child.——. 
Deck’d. by my care refulgent nature {mil’d.;. 

Earth at my touch exerts her beauteous pow’ rs, 
Inrob’d in-verdure, and inftarr’d with flow’rs: . 
Sooth’d by my arts, th’ obdurate rocks comply, 
Anda new Nile falls thund’ring from on high. 


But Statius has given us a more e pleafing and a- 
nimated picture of good culture and induftry in his 
ich intitled, Surrentinum Pollit.: 


Hic favit natura locis, hic viéta cadlnke 
— Ceffit,  ignotos docilis manfuevit in ufus. 
Qua nunc tecta fubis, ubi nunc nemora ardua cernts, 
Hic nec terra fuit. Domuit poffefor, &8 illum 
Formautem rupes, expugnantemque, fecuta 
Gaudet humus ; nunc cerne jugum difcentia faxa, 
Intrantefque domos: Fuffumque recedere montem. 
—————Getici cedat tibi gloria pleéiri, 
Et ru faxa moves, & te nemora alta fequuntur. 
Vix ordine longo 
Suffectre oculi 5 vix, dum per fi éncula AUuCOr, 
Suffectre gradus. Qua rerum turba? Locine 
Ingenium, an Domini mirer prius? ** ** | 
Flic preceps minus audet hyems 5 nulloque tumulty 
Stagna modefia jacent, dominique imitantia mores. 
Syuv. Lib, ii. 


And here, perhaps, the reader may hit 98. 
that, in the beginning ‘of. the preceding Effay, I 
declined tranflating a beautiful -paffage from this 
poet ; forno Exghj/bman hitherto has had courage 
to give us an intire verfion of him. ‘Thofe who 
havedone a little, foon found they hadwork enough 
upon their hands. But, as the prefent quotation re- 
lates to rural IPED Yor wa I have here given.a 
E Adatiit 
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faint. glimmering of his meaning, in a manner fome- 
thing between a metaphrafe and a paraphrafe ; 
which feems to me the only way of turning our 
poet fuccefsfully into any. modern language: | 


Nature comply’d with interceding art, 
And half-way met her, to perform her part: 
Pleas’d to admit.an help-mate on the throne, 
Extrinfic laws, and fubjects not her own. 
Where glitt’ring domes:and rich plantations ftand,. 
Was once a tract of rock, and not of Jand ; 
Induftrious labours, vary’d and renew’d, 
The ftubborn genius of the foil fubdu’d : 
Earth follow’d, where th’ improving handrequir’d ;— 
The anbinnataiih’ ds and the hills retir’d. 
Boaft not, O-OrpHeus, of thy moving fong ; 
The rocks and forefts round my Poutivus throng, 
From him receive their being and their fates ; 
Thofe*he. difplaces, and he thefe creates. 
Eye-fight fcarce meafures thy improvements bounds, 
Foot-fteps fcarce wander o’er th’ inchanting grounds, 
Varieties augment the pleafing toil : 
The mafter we admire, and then the foil. 

Here winters ceafe to rage, and {torms to roar ; 
The placid waters fleep along their fhore ; 
For nature, feconded by art, defign’d 
T’ exprefs the calmnefs of the owner’s mind. 


Once for all, induftry is- the vs vivida that ani- 
mates agriculture, of which there cannot be aclear- 
er illuftration than in the following extracts from 
Mr. Locke. | 

“© The Americans are rich in Jand, but poor in all 
the comforts of life. Nature has furnifhed them, as- 
liberally as any other people, with what might ferve 
for food, raiment, and delight; yet, for want of © 
improving their land by labour, they have not one 


hundredth part of the conveniencies we enjoy ; and 
t eR ey 2 a king 


Pes ee oe PVE RL VviGhy Sue Pee 
a king of a large fruitful territory there feeds lod- 
ges, and is clad worfe than a day-labourer in Eng- 
land.” ° whos 

-¢ Induftry and labour make the far greateft part 
of the value of things we enjoy in this world, and 
the ground that produces the materials is fcarce to 
be reckoned in, as any, or, at moft, a very fmall 
part of it: So little, that, even amongft us, land 
that is left wholly to nature, and that hath no im- 
provement of tillage, pafturage, planting, €&c. is 
called (as indeed itis) waffe : And we fhall find the 
benefit of it amount to little more than nothing.” * 

Nothing fhews more ftrongly the inattention and 
indolence of mankind, in general, with relation to . 
new difcoveries and improvements in hufbandry, 
than the remark I am going to make: Which is, 
that, wherever any fuccefsful attempt of this nature 
is firft made, there, and in alittle diftri@ round that 
place, the practice remains, without extending it- 
telf far from the fpot of its birth. ‘Thus the place, 
or province, where the attempt began (and that at- 
tempt, perhaps, was purely the refult of accident, 
or took its rife from the enterprizing genius of fome 
One particular man)is‘enerally looked upon byus, — 
as the fpot of ground defigned by nature for fuch 
purpofes ;. being, as it were, the only fpot, exclu- 
five of all others ; when, at the fame time, the im- 
provement might be carried on to an higher degree 
of perfection, in an hundred parts of the fame 


kingdom. 
In 


>’ On Civil Government. 

© Ibid. 3 | 

Every thing in the world is purchafed by the labour of one 
perfon or other, and our wants and paffions are the true caufes 
of jabour. 

Trade, artizan-fhip, and manufactures, are nothing more 
than a public itore-houfe of labour. 

fumes Essays, vol. LV. p. 15. 
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In proof of this, peat-afhes are looked upon as a 
Berk/bire manure only, becaufe firft made ufe of in 
that county; tho’ I have found peat in abundance, 
and obferved the afhes to impart the felf-fame good 
effects tothe foil in counties that lie at 100 and 200 
miles diftance from Berk/bire. The culture of hops 
began firft in Kent ; and hops were then confidered 
fo much in the light of a provincial plant, that a- 
whole century pafied away, before cultivators had 
courage to raife them in Effex, Hampfoire, and Wor- 
cofterfbire.——T he cuftom of folding fheep, .as we 
have remarked before, and making ufe of wheel- 
ploughs, was found to be very advantageous in 
_ Kent, as long ago as in Henry VIIIth’s time ; but 
looked upon to beunprofitable, and even abfurd, in 
the fame latitude of the fame kingdom, and in fields 
and lands equally circumftanced with thofe where 
the improvements firft took their rife. —Thus, like- 
wife, there is a little diftrict in France, called St. 
Briouc, where hufbandry has been carried on for a 
century paft to great perfection ; and, though the 
_adjacent parts of the province, where it is fituated, 
enjoy a foil equally well conditioned, yet good agri- 
culture has not paffed the limits of a little circle a- 
bout ten miles diameter. I remember, when I 
was a youth, to have heard that venerable hufband- 
man, old Jethro Tull, declare, that, though he in- 
troduced. turnips into the field, in King W2lliam’s 
reign, with little trouble or expence, and great 
fuccefs, yet the practice did not travel bey ond the 
hedges of his own eftate, till after the conclufion of 
the peace of Utrecht.——-In fhort, we have all a 
hankering, more or lefs,, to make the hor/e draw by 
the tail, and not by the cheft and fhoulders. 
This is owing not only to the force of prejudice, but 
a natural tendency to indolence, and a propenfity 
for admitting that fort of induftry (if there muft be 

induftry: at all) which is moft compendious. 
ee ae In 
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In the next place, Jet me have the liberty of ob- 
ferving, out of juftice to my own intentions; thar I 
no-ways recommend the new bufbandry to farmers for 
raifing corn, as fuch culture will require more induf- 
try and attention than men of their occupation and 
caft of thinking either. will have inclination to be- 
ftow, or can have leifure to beftow ; nor am | quite 
clear that the profit will greatly counterbalance the 
expence and Jabour; but ftill l exhort them to copy 
the new bu/Landry in neatnefs, cleanlinefs, and ex- 
tirpation of weeds: And recommend # ftrongly for 
the cultureof horfe-beahs, field-peafe, lucerne, fain- 
foin, fenugreek, woad, weld, hemp, flax, turnips, 
carrots, parfnips, winter- cabbages, witha long train 
of efceteras. 

Thus with more labour than I can, with any des 
eree of reafon, either expect or hope to be thank- 
ed for, I have: imparted to the public the whole re- 
fult of my experiments and obfervations on that very 
valuable and important plant, the Lucerne. As 
to the work itfelf; | cannot make my apologies, or 
take my leave in a properer manner, than in the 
words of one of the fathers of Exg/ifh husbandry ; 
Which | am the rather inclined to make ufe of, as 
our cafes are as near as poffible parallel, in regard 
to the nature, utility, and novelty of the fubjects 
- we have undertaken to write upon: For he intro- 
duced the culture of bops amongft us, and I am 
attempting to introduce the culture of /ucerne. 

REGINALD Scorr’ s ** Eprtocug to the rea- 
‘der.’ 

«© Thus have J; Secret to my halt fill and 
experience, according to my friends defires, and 
according to the truth, uttered thefe few notes con- 
cerning the making and maintenance of an hep-gar- 
den. Fine which yousaineth more to be faid there- 
‘of, refteth in the fkill of fkilfuller perfons, and is, 
at this time, ina beyond the ead a of my ral 

edge, 
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ledge,or beyond the reach of my memory. I doubt 
not but I have herein ventured to teach fome that 
which they know better than] ; and alfo provoke 
[incite] fome that need not, and fome that care not 
to be employed in thefe matters. Howbeit, I urge 
nothing but ¢#4at which may be done without great _ 
difficulty, charge, labour, or {poil.” ¢ 


N. B. That the reader may not make a miftake 
in the moft material part of this undertaking, the 
author, from his own experience, as well as frequent 
obfervations made by others, begs to put him in 
mind, that a pound of feed ought to be allowed to 
every four perches in the nurfery ; and that the feed 
ought to be fown in calm weather, and difperfed in 
fowing, as equally as may be. 


9 Perfect Plat-form of an Hop-garden, 4°, 1576, py 6% 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


S the Author, during the years be bas made 

his experiments on LUCERNE, made alfo expe- 

riments upon moft forts of vegetables, (native 
plants of England, or foreign ones) which afford whole- 
fome, well-tafted, nourifhing food for cattle, be would 
be glad to receive affifiances, founded upon experience 
and matter of fatt, relating to the following articles, 
which have been the eo at of bis Coe deration. 


(1.) ACACIA.’ * 
(2.) Arra- Gime 
(3.) AvacaroBaLe. (The Spanih; called, in 
Spain, Valencia.) — | 
(4.) Amet-Corn. _ (Cut green for cattle.) 
(5.) ANTHOXANTHUM. 
~ (6.) ARROW-HEADED Grass. 
 (7.) Buck-Wueat. (Cut green for cattle ; or 
the dried grain mixt VAL Oats. ) 
(8.) Burr-REED, | 
(9.) Burwer. 
(10.) CALEVENCHES. 
~(11.) Canary-Grass. | 
(12.) Crcety. (Wild.) 
(13.) CLover. » (Broad.) 
we— White Dutch, or German. 
-—— Hop. (With Trefoils in general, Engi “ 
and foreign.) 
(14) Cow-WHEAT. } 
(15) Cyperus-Grass, °° 


Bi (16) 
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(16) Cytisus falffied: Or, Baftard-Senna, 
(17) FENUGREEK. (Sweet, uasrlie 
(18) Frestuca-Grass. 
~ (19) Fox-ratt Grass. 
(20) Furze. (Young and ee green, ™) 
(21) Guinza-Grass. & Jamaica, hes 
(22) Kipngy-Vercw. «: § G: {0 
(23) Kwot-Grass. 
(24) Lapres-MantT Le. 
(2 5), LaRETILS. Sb! gubegly cee ihe sade’ Whe 
(26) Lucerne. vate 
_. (27) Lupings. sorte 
(28) Mappincton-GRass.. | | 
(29) Maize... |. 
(30) Marxe-crass. Marygolds,.. (Gren ’ 
(31) Metinet, . (Sweet, ere ; 
"OC OB) INEELES a" 4 
(33) Moon-Treroit. 
(34) PLANTAIN. (Nat owsleayaeed ay 
(35) PARsieve |: 
- (36) Pea or Grace: Or, {eon Sheep Pea 
~~ (37) Pea Eartu-Nut.. . . 
(38) PHLEUM.. 1 5.3 
(39) Ray-Grass.  ..... 
(40) Sarnrorn... (Sown, with, ‘corn, drilled, or 
tranfplanted.) Spanifa. Sainfoin, ‘and 
7 eC: RISD MCR CRS ta 
(41) Sipver-WEED, or : Wild Fanteyy: 
(42) SopHora. (North- American.) 
(43) SPuRREY. ve 
(44) TRIBOLO, or Trifoglio Cavallino. Horfe- 
Trefoil, Tufeaeina,- .y. i 
(45) asl Rina « ea ma bites} 
eee | CL AN 846) 


‘ This remarkable toate not to ote 2 found i in any Herbals 
that I have feen, is of the lucerne; or ‘trefoil kind, but larger 
than lucerne, and well-tafted. It grows wild in Stirta, Carni-= 
ola, Carinthia, Friyli, Fc, and, mixed. with. five other moun- 
f tains 


aid 
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(46) Timotuy-Grass, ( Ireland, Yamaica, &c.) 


To thefe may be added the herbage of fome plants 
_ raifed in the field, for the fupport of cattle 
in winter +; As, >< 
(47) CoLLiFLoweR Brocotr; Savoys ; Brown 
° Winter Cabbage, €8c. And alfo efculent 
roots for the fame purpofe: As, 
(48) Carrots. 
(49) German Turnip-CappaceE ; or Kaut-~ 
REUBEN. | 
(50) Napper,s or Swedifh pes 
(51) PARSNIES. 
(52) Poraross. 
(53) MOrnMR URS °° 


Now, that new forts, or varieties of Jome, if not 
all thefe ufeful plants may be better procured from 
abroad by fuch perfons as are defirous to make experi- 
ments of them, the Curious may not be difpleafed (when 
they write in queft of hem) to learn the foreign names 
given them at prefent, and for two or three centuries 
back, in the various parts of Kurope ; and that, fo 
far at leaft; as it was in my power to collec them. I 
have alfo included, in a parenthefis; the Latin names 
—_gmade ufe of by modern botanifis. ; 


Amzt-Corn. ( Zéa.) Efcourgeon, Efpautre, 
French, Ammilkorne, German. Zea, Spelta, Bi- 
ada, and Pirra, Italian, Spelta, Spanifh. 
| ANTHOXANTHUM. 


tain-herbs, makes a medicinal tea, for thinning the blood, ofa 
very pleafant tate. The phyficians of the countries abovemen- 
tioned prefcribe it always under the name of trifolium fibrinum. 
I made a drawing of the plant at Gratz, and have all imagina- 
ble reafons to think it will afford euebliant as well as abundant 
food for cattle, 

© An efculent root for men and cattle, cultivated, gathered, 
and preferved like potatoes. It is the helianthemum tuberofum In- 
ee Or corona folis ere radice,—A fort of Ferufalem arti- 
choke, 


2S PO Ser CR lhe re 
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Vernal-Grafs, Ray, 1680. 
~ Bucx-Wueart. (Fagopyrum.) Dragée au-che- 
vaux, Ble de Sarrafins, French, Heydonkorne, 
Hig? German. Bochweidt, Low-German. 

Crover, Broad. (Trifolium majus fativum.) 
Grand Trefle, & vray Trefle, French. Trifolio, [ta- 
lian. Trevol, Spani/b. Groote Claveren, and Spa< 
enfch (laborer: Low German. Klee and Vuifenklee, 
High German. 

Canary-Grass. (Phalaris.) Panic, French. 
Pfenich and Heidel-pfenich, Germau. Panico, Jta- 
ian. Panizo and Panifo, Spani/b. 

Cytisus falffed, or baftard Senna. (Cytifus 
Maranthz. ) Baguenaudieres and Baguenaudes, 
French. Linfen Welfch, Lombartfhe- Linfen, and 
vulgarly Senebroome, High and Low Dutch. a: 
tifo, Italian. | 
~ Fenucreek. (Foenum Grecum, Trigonella.) 
Fenugrec & Senegre, French. Bochfhorne, or Ku- 
horne, High Chen: Fiengreco, Italian. Alfor- 
nas, and formerly Alholvas, Spanifa. (This is the 

Siliqua of Columella: ) 

-* Fox-rarz Grass. (Alepocirus.) Qiieue de Re- 
nard, French. Vofien Steert, Low Dutch. 

Kipney-vetcx. (Anthyllis.) Tanafie fauvage 
and argentine, French. Grenferich and Ganferich, 
German. Antyllide, Italian. 

Kwot-Grass, (Polygonum.) Renouée & Coit ) 
rigiole, French. | Weygrafs and Weytrit, High 
Dutch. ~Wachgrafs, Verkenfgrafs, and Duyfent~ 
Knoop manniken, Low Dutch; as alfo Knawel, 1. e. 
“Knot-weed.. Polygono mafchio and Corrigiola, 
Italian. Corrigola and Gailis, Spanifh. 

Lapirs-ManTLe. (Alchemilla.) Piéde lion, - 
(hence the Engli/ob Pedelion) & Afpergoutte, 
French. Synnan, Lewentaupen, and Lewenfufz, 
High Dutch. Onfer Frawen maatel, and Gros Sa- 

nickel, 
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nickel, Low Dutch. Stellaria and Alchemilla, 
Italian. | 

LucERNE. (Medica. ) Lucerne and Trefle au Li- 
maifon, French. Gedraite Claveren, and Spaén{ch 
Claveren, Low Dutch. Medica, Italian. -Alfalfé, 
.Ervay, and Alfalfa (from the Moorifh Alfafafat) 
Spanifo. 

LupInes. (Lupinum. ) In French as in Engiifhi 
Feigbonen, High Dutch. Lupinen, Vyckboonen, | . 
and ! Wolfibonen, LowDutch. Lupino domettico. 
Jtalian. Entramuces and.Entramocos, Spanifh. 

Marycotps. (Caltha, vulgo Calendula.) Souci, 
French. Ringelblumen, High Dutch. Goutbloe- 
men, Low Dutch. Maravilha, Spanifh. .Caltha, 
and Fior rancio, Italian. Asit blows every month, 
it is alfo called Fior dogni mefe (the flower of every. 
month.) The flower of the calends (Calendula; and, 
as it turns towards the fun from morning to even- 
ing, itis called Spofa del fole (the fun’s wife) and 
Horologio de i cittadini (the citizens clock) Italian. 

Metitot. (Melilotus.) In French as in Ey- 
glifo ; and alfo Melilot d’ Italie. Ghemeyne, Low 
Dutch, Meliloto, /talian. Corona di Rei. Spanip. 

Mitziet. (Milium.) In French as in Englifh; 
and alfo Mil. Kirfz, High Dutch. Miglio, Ita- 
lian. Milho and Miyo, Spanifh. (N. Be There is 
another Millet, of the Jzdian kind, mentioned by 
Virgil-and Pliny, called, by the Italians, Sergho, 
Miglio Indiano, Sagina, and Melago; and by the 
Germans, inthe hereditary dominions of the Houfe 
of Zuftria, Sorglamen.) 

Plantain, Ribbed. (Plantago quinquenervia.) Pe- 
tite Plantaine, Lanceole and Lanceolette, French. 
Spitzer wegrich, Clein wechbree, Kentfribbe, and 
Uvegerich, High and Low Dutch. Plantagine, 
Italian. Lianthem, and Tarnelagen, Spani/h. 

Ray- -Grafs. (Gratnen avenaceum, elatius, longa 
juba iplendente.) Yvray, Gafle, Fromental, Chien- 
5 ; dent 
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7 dent & faux fiégle, French. Tuvalch trefpe, & rtts 
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enveiffen, German. Loglio and Gioglio, Italian, 


- Yoyo, Spanifh. 


Sainfoin. (Onobrychis, Hedyfarum.) Sainfoin, 


Efparcette, & Bourgogne, French. Onobrichi, 


ftalian. eo. 
Spurrey. (Spergula.) Speroule & Efpargoule, . 
French. Spury, German. 

Trefoil, Horfe.. (Trifolium odoratum.) Siben- 
gezeit and Wolriech enderklee, German. Tribolo 
and Trifoglio cavallino, Italian. _ 

Turnip- Cabbage. Kahl-retiben, German. 

. Turnip. (Meadow.) Napper, Swedifb. 

Vetch. (Vicia.) Vefce & Ers, French. Wic- 
ken and St. Criftoffels ‘kraut, German. Veccia, 
Afaca, Itahan. 


New experiments, or improvements, relating to the 
culture of lucerne, or any other of thefe plants, (fuppofing 
them to be raifed in Englith fields, and not in gardens) 
may be tranfimtted tothe Author by means of the book- 
feller : but, at the fame time, it is determined to pub- 
lifo no account, except correfpondents fign their names 
and places of abode, that doubts may be.cleared and. 


difficulties folved by the intercourfe of letters, and oc- 


knowledgments made for affiftances received. 
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